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PREFACE. 



In determining to give my own children the kind 
of education which I myself received, namely, a 
domestic one, I soon found the want, not merely of 
elementary books on particular subjects, such as I 
could employ with entire satisfaction, but also of any 
comprehensive system, specifically applicable to the 
peculiar circmnstances of a home course of instruc- 
tion. 

In a word, and with all the respect that is due to 
the many able and amiable writers who have favoured 
the world with their thoughts on the general subject 
of education, I have felt myself compelled, as well to 
digest the principles of procedure in such a course, as 
to devise the methods proper for giving them effect 

It is manifest that a scheme of fiunily instruction 
ought, not merely to comprise what may in some 
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IV PREFACE. 

degree compensate for the unquestionable advazitages 
that attach to schools; but also include the means for 
improving, to the utmost, those peculiar and inesti- 
mable opportunities of moral and mental advance- 
ment which are to be found at home, and there only. 
Not to do this, would be to place ourselves in a 
position in which private education could not at all 
sustain comparison with the more usual method. 

Now, not to mention some incidental^ and jet 
important recommendations of the plan which we have 
at present in view, the chief and the most decisive one 
(moral considerations apart) is the facilities afforded, 
at home, for bestowing a well-considered culture 
upon each of the several &culties of the mind ; and 
for doing this in the order of their natural develop- 
ment. 

This point may then be named as the leading cha- 
racteristic of the system which it is the intention of 
the present volume to explain. 

But a scheme of intellectual culture, confcnrmed to 
the principle of a careful adherence to the oidsr of 
nature, in expanding the several faculties^ is not to-be 
comprised within very narrow limits. Indeed it-' is 
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'Giddeiit thaty an elaborate operation^ extended through 
ten or twelve years (the fiye or six years of infancy 
not included) if it be so far described in its details 
as to be made available to others, must occupy a good 
deal of room. In the present volume, after advancing 
some observations applicable to the home economy in 
general, I have gone no further than to open the 
subject of a systematic culture of the mind, by 
suggesting some methods for eliciting, and for en- 
riching, those fetculties that are passive, and recipient 
chiefty, and which, as they are developed early, de- 
mand the teacher's attention before the time when 
any strenuous labours ought to be exacted fi:om 
t(ditklren. 

I wish to secure the attention of some who may be 
my readers, to a point, adverted to more than once 
in the course of the volume, namely, that although 
the phrase — Home Education, understood in its pri- 
mary import, means, of course — the education of a 
family under the paternal roof; yet, the principles 
and the methods of instruction propounded in this 
work are, I hope, such as, with more or less modifi- 
cation, may be applied in all cases where the number 
assembled aroimd a teacher does not greatly ei^Lceed 
'the laaoits of a large family. 
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In advancingy as I am now doing, the principles 
and methods of Intellectual Culture, it would 
give me much uneasiness to find myself so far mis- 
understood as for it to be inferred that I assign 
Moral and Religious culture to a subordinate place. 
The reader would do me the greatest wrong in attri* 
buting to me any such intention. My most serious 
convictions, and I hope too my own practice as the 
&ther of a &mily, are decisively opposed to so fatal 
an error. 

Having made this profession, which I do with some 
earnestness of feeling, it will not perhaps be required 
of me to state my reasons for avoiding, at present, 
those subjects to which, in £ict, I attach supreme 
importance. 

Stanford Rivers. 
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CHAPTER L 



POINTS OF COMPARISON BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
EDUCATION. 



I AM not about to compare public and private 
education as if intending to disparage the one« that 
the other^ which is my chosen subject^ may appear to 
the greater advantage. No question can reasonably 
be entertained as to the great benefits that attach to 
school discipline, whether effected on a larger or a 
smaller scale; nor is it to be supposed, whatever may 
be said of female education, that that of boys could, 
in the majority of instances, be well conducted beneath 
the paternal roof. 

The reader would have good reason to distrust the 
judgment of a writer who, for the purpose of en- 
hancing the importance of the particular task he has 
undertaken, should speak of Home Education as if 
it were abstractedly and universally preferable to the 
opposite system ; or should affirm that it might be 
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2 HOME education: 

adopted by the generality of families : the contrary of 
both suppositions I fully admit. 

Having thus precluded a probable misunderstanding 
of my intention, I may with equal explicitness, pro- 
fess the belief, first, that Home Education, if the 
principles and methods proper to it are well under- 
stood, is both practicable and preferable in more 
instances than has often been supposed, and especially 
so for girls ; and secondly, that this system is sus- 
ceptible of improvements, such as could not fedl, if 
adopted to any considerable extent, very sensibly to 
promote the moral and intellectual advancement of 
the community. 

It is especially with this persuasion that I come 
forward to recommend, warmly, but not blindly, that 
system of culture which may be carried on in a private 
family. With the methods of home education I have 
been at different times, and am now again, practically 
conversant ; its theory too has engaged much of my 
attention ; and deeply impressed as I am with a con- 
viction of the advantages that are peculiar to it, I 
shall think myself happy if, without attempting to 
alter the determination of parents who are actually 
sending their children to school, I may afford some 
aid to those who are wishing to retain them at 
home. 

I ought to premise that the phrase^ Home Educa- 
tion, is not, in my view, to be strictly confined to 
the training of the children of a single family, under 
the paternal roof; but may embrace any instances in 
which the number assembled for instruction is not 
greater than may well consist with the eiyoyments. 
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ITS COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES. 3 

the intimacy, the usages, and the harmony that ought 
to attach to a family. 

Understanding the term in this extended sense, I 
entertain the hope that, while professing to write for 
parents, I may render some aid to teachers also, 
having the charge of a limited number ; for it is only 
reasonable to suppose that, as well the general prin- 
ciples of intellectual culture, as the specific methods 
of instruction which are applicable to the eight or ten 
children of a family, may be brought to bear, with 
perhaps a little modification, upon the twelve, or 
fifteen, or even twenty, who may be gathered firom 
several families. 

A Home, whether its inmates be related by the 
ties of consanguinity or not, is a place where the 
stress of government rests much rather upon afiection, 
and sentiment, than upon rules and penalties, or the 
mechanism of external order. School, on the con- 
trary, is a little world where, as in the great world, 
if delicate sentiments exist at all, they must be kept 
out of view ; or at least must neither be allowed to 
interfere with the movements of the general body ; 
nor must be mainly relied upon. On this point of 
distinction much will be found to hinge ; — one might 
say, every thing, more or less immediately, within 
the two systems respectively; and especially so in 
relation to whatever aflects moral training. 

But to confine myself to my proper subject, it may 
be said that the culture of the intellectual faculties, 
in combination with a warm and refined family afiec- 
tion, tends to impart a healthy fireshness to the mere 
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reasoHi and to bring it into luppyalHance with the 
moral sentiments, in a maimer that can hardly be 
effected at school, and yet so as tt highly omdadve 
to th^ harmony of the facultiesi and to the general 
efficiency of the character. 

It is probable indeed that some conductors of large 
schools may resent the supposition that the ennobling 
emotions of the heart are lost sight of in the commu- 
nities over which they preside ; and may deny that 
feeling necessarily gives way to law, and to the force 
of mechanism, where numbers are to be governed. 
But while it is freely granted that, under a wise and 
skilful management, even in the largest schools, cer- 
tain generous sentiments and motives of honour may 
almost supersede the operation of kw and of its sanc- 
tions, yet it can never be pretended that emotions 
of this class are the same in themselves, or the same 
in their influence on the character, as the tender, 
profound, and personal affections which cement a 
happy family. The sacred feeling which is the bond 
of the home circle will by no means bear to be 
stretched much beyond the limits for which nature 
has woven it The master of a school, if wise, firm> 
and kind, will no doubt draw to himself the respectful 
and grateful regards of his pupils ; or of the better 
portion of them ; and so a good feeling may peyvade 
the mass ; but who can believe that boys at school 
ever love their master as sons love a father ; or that 
they can feel one towards another as brothers ? Jfa- 
ture is not to be imitated on so laxge a sicale in her 
finer productions. 

Parents can hardly need to be reminded that if^ in 
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retaining their children at hosne, they have recourse 
td a 'slerki and formal mechanism^ or rigidly enforce 
a lifeless system of rules^ to the exclusion of affection, 
the prime idea of Home is lost, and the disad\'antages 
of a puhlic education are taken up, without its 
counts-balancing benefits. The children of any such 
femily would certainly be happier, as well as better 
taught, at school, than at hcHue* 

Again; a principal and necessary distinction be- 
tween the two systems, now compared, is this, that 
while, in the one, all methods of instruction and 
modes of training are, or may be, with more or less 
e:2Lactness, adapted to the faculties, tastes, and pro- 
bable destination of the pupils singly, and may be 
accommodated to the individual ability of each ; in 
the other system, that is to say at school, it is the 
mass of minds only, or some few general classes, at 
the best, that can be thought of. It is true that a 
sedulous and conscientious teacher, or an ambitious 
one, from other motives, may take pains to adapt his 
usual methods of training to the taste and capacity 
of certain individuals, under his care, lending aid to 
the feeble, and bestowing especial care upon the in- 
tdligent ; but it might well be questioned, in such 
cases, whether the eighteen out of twenty are not 
losers to the whole amount of the peculiar regard 
' that is given to the one or two ; or whether the 
' 'damage sustained by some, be not just proportioned 
to the advantages secured for others. School train- 
ing, to be equitable, must be a training of minds in 
the mass. 
'- And yet it is granted that even this imdistinguishing 
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mechanism, which is proper to a school, and which 
carries all before it with a sort of blind force, is in 
itself, in some respects, a good ; and that if some are 
the victims of it, to others it may be benefidal. 
There are children who are not to be advanced at all, 
except by the means of a mechanical momentum ; and 
such might well be sent firom home to school, on this 
sole account, that they wiQ there be carried round on 
the irresistible wheel-work of school order. 

This allowed, it is yet unquestionable that great 
and indefinite advantages are derivable from an inti- 
mate adaptation of every means of culture, as well in 
substance as in mcide, to the powers, the tastes, and 
the talents of young minds, singly considered. This 
fitting of the process of instruction to the Acuities 
that are to be trained, will, when skilfully made use 
of, bring all minds to a much higher level, severally, 
than (a very few excepted) they would have reached 
if dealt with in the aggregate. In the following 
pages frequent occasions will arise for pointing out 
the particular means that may be resorted to with the 
view of carrying this sort of adaptation as far as it is 
desirable it should go. 

But here it may properly be remarked, in further- 
ance of what has just before been said, that although, 
in a large school, even when broken up into classes, 
little regard can equitably be paid to individual pecu- 
liarities of faculty or taste ; the principle now named, 
as characteristic of home education, may readily be 
extended to schools not much exceeding the bounds 
of a numerous family. In fact it is only the personal 
ability of the teacher, his tact, his intelligence, and 
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his assiduity, that can fix the limits within which the 
principle of adaptation may be made to take efFect. 
There are those who could bestow individual culture 
upon twelve, or fifteen, or twenty minds, more efiec- 
tively than is done by others, charged only vrith two 
or three ; and £ar more so in fact than is often at- 
tempted by a perfunctory tutor of a solitary pupil. 

At home, not only are there few to be thought of, 
but these few axe brought under a well-digested system 
of treatment, that is extended through the entire 
period of education ; and a teacher or parent who may 
have erred at first, in his estimate of a child's powers, 
has^ the opportunity to amend his judgment, and to 
modify his methods of treatment. But at school, 
even if a regard to what is due to aU, did not prevent 
the teacher firom thinking much of the capacities of 
individuals, the frequent changes that are taking 
place, and the short time, ordinarily, during which 
he has to do with any one of his pupils, must forbid, 
or greatly discourage his endeavours to suit himself, 
in any consistent manner, to the peculiar tempera- 
ment of individuals. The teacher's good vrill towards 
his pupils must be, and it ought to be, of a very 
movable or transferable sort ; and any feeling, or any 
effort of a more special kind, even if it did not imply 
positive injustice to some, would involve the prejudi- 
cial consequences of favouritism. 

But home education, and especially when conducted 
by parents tiiemselves, or under their immediate su- 
perintendence, may, in its successive parts, be specially 
adapted to the minds that are to receive it ; and may 
have the advantage of the most intimate knowledge 
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of £he ability, and the tendency of eaeh. Now it is 
obvious that the principle of vAk-pMion^ sl^fUly 
made use of> cannot but sav^ much time and loss of 
labour ; and that it may moreover prevent the damage 
that id so often sustained by fine faculties, toughly 
treated with others. For exaomple, a teacher may 
see reason for remitting certain pursuits with which 
the mind of the individual has absolutely no affinity, 
while so much the more attention is given to other 
studies, which nature has not interdicted. Or^ on 
the other hand, extraordinary natural endowments 
may be watched over, and held in check, and guided, 
so as shall give them the utmost ultimate advantage, 
and preclude the fruitless regrets of after years, 
under the recollection of squandered time, and mis- 
directed industry. Again ; in diversifying the methods 
of teaching, in accordance with the capacities of those 
who are to be taught, much may be eflTected at home 
which could by no means be admitted at school; 
and thus in fact the entire period of education may 
be turned to the best account ; while none are left 
to be the victims of fixed usages, and of comrses of 
study proper perhaps for the majority^ but deplorably 
unsuited to the few. In &ct it is more than a 
few who leave school almost totally deficient in 
mental culture, not because they might not have 
learned what would have quickened the faculties^ and 
have been applicable to the occasions of common life ; 
but because they could never learn the particular 
things taught at school; or not learn them in tibe 
J)articular mode which the unalterable usages of 
public education admit of. . / 
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. Hoid^ edueaticm tlierefore, in consequence of its 
p6we£ of ftdaptiition, may be made highly adv«a- 
tageoad as well to ungifted^ as to gifted children. 

A*nattiral transitiiHi leads us next to consider 
another important advantage of private^ as compared 
with public education, namely, that whereas, in the 
latter, the choice of things to be taught, and of the 
method of teaching, in each branch, is everywhere 
governed, either by actual statutes, or by immovable 
usages, and is moreover overruled, to a great extent, 
by sundry secondary considerations of expediency, 
or by a perfunctory regard to what is the most 
&cile or practicable, and is therefore neither very 
comprehensive, nor well proportioned — neither in- 
clusive of all that should be taught, nor regardful of 
the several &culties of the human mind that ought 
to be trained ; on the contrary, home education, inas- 
much as it is free, or may be so, from every sort of 
despotism, and side influence, is easily rendered (by 
whoever has skill to do so) in the fullest sense com- 
plete, as well in relation to the studies it is made to 
embrace, as to the &culties it endeavours to cherish. 
On this ground, if on no other, the practice to the 
principles and details of which this volume is devoted, 
possesses signal advantages ; and the consciousness of 
them may well animate the exertions of parenta who 
intend to adopt it. 

And yet, desirous as I am neither to be, nor to 
seem the zealot of the domestic system, which I 
idopt and recommend, I am forward to allow, first, 
that a school education which, on an abstract view of 
it, might be condemned as extremely partial and 
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defective, may nevertheless, if vigorously conducted, 
subserve well enough the purposes of common, or 
even of professional life; and Airther, that the 
usual course of school education, is, in &ct, as com- 
prehensive as can fairly be expected^ under the cir- 
cumstances by which it is limited : nor must it be 
denied that, as a preparation for the labours and 
conflicts — the competitions and the crosses of real 
life, the rough treatment of school may be really 
preferable to the more refined and better digested, 
but milder training which may be carried on at home. 
This concession being made, I do not hesitate to 
express my conviction that a private education, well 
devised, and carried into effect with energy and 
constancy, is the only sort that, altogether, deserves 
the name in a philosophic sense : nor do I despair of 
being able, in the end, to convince intelligent parents 
and teachers that, on some such plans as those 
hereafter to be explained, and with the aid of a fair 
measure of ability, on the one side, and of natural 
capacity on the other, the intellectual faculties, 
whatever bias happens to belong to them, may re- 
ceive a culture, and a preparation for culture, incal- 
culably surpassing that which is ordinarily effected 
at school. Let it be granted that school education 
is as good as it can be, under all circumstances : — 
but Home education may be good absolutely. The 
one tonveys certain easily communicated portions, 
or samples of learning; the other may impart the 
elements of all, in due proportion; and may put 
the mind in a position to accumulate knowledge 
in any one direction, with the greatest advantage- 
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Another^ and a very material point of contrast^ 
obtruding itself while comparing public and private 
education is this, that, at school, and indeed in 
almost all cases of professional teaching — honourable 
as is the profession, and upright as may be the 
intentions of the teacher, there must, from obvious 
motives, be far more regard had to immediate and 
ostensible results — to the tangible product of the 
process of instruction, than to its remote influ- 
ence and future effect, as bearing upon the adult 
development and actual employment of the Acuities. 
Ordinary teachers, and even the most efficient and 
distingtiished of them, are, almost uievitably, im- 
pelled by the wish, whether confessed or not, to make 
it appear, in no questionable manner, that they are 
fairly earning their remuneration, and axe honestly 
rendering the quid pro quo to their employers. How 
conscious soever they may be of aiming always at 
the real advantage of their pupils, they can hardly 
have stoicism enough to sustain, in silence, the im- 
putation, very likely to be thrown upon them by 
inconsiderate and ignorant parents, of not having 
imparted an amount of learning equivalent to the 
stipend received. The training of the mind with a 
view to remote results is not what can fairly be ex- 
pected firom professional teachers. 

Moreover, the urgent influence of competition 
among teachers, and the stirring spirit of rivalry 
between public schools, have the same strong ten- 
dency to push forward whatever may be brought the 
soonest and the most certainly to a palpable issue. The 
visible and audible sum total of accomplishments 
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brought home by a boy when he leatea ischooli is 
what must be thought of, and the tibought of which 
must govenf the methods of teadungy as well as* 
determine the cboiee of studiesi and the degree of 
attention that is to be bestowed upon each« Certain 
branches of knowledge, although of the highest in- 
trinsic importance, are perhaps only in a low degree 
capaUe of being exhibited; and it is certain diet 
there are methods of teaching what is taught which, 
while they invigorate the faculties, leave, in the 
memory, a smaller amount of particulars, such as can 
be adduced, or repeated. 

I hope this statement of a main characteristic of 
school teaching will not be thought illiberal: as- 
suredly it does not imply the presence of any motive 
of a discreditable kind ; and if it involves any blame, 
it is a blame that should rest with parents, and must 
attach to public opinion, rather than fall upon those* 
who have no choice but to meet the expectations of 
their employers, whether reasonable or not. Inevit- 
able motives, not of mere interest, but of laudable 
professional zeal, and proper ambition, must always 
render school education a system calculated to pro^- 
duce — speedy results; and in its methods of pro- 
cedure it must be more or less improvident, and in 
some degree wasteful of the intellectual vigoiur of 
the young : nor can it be expected that any improve^ 
ments yet to be made, either in the science or the 
art of education, should materially affect a course of 
things which arises necessarily from the relative 
position of parents and teachers. 

It is only at home that a principle altogether dif- 
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fetentf is likely to be carried into effect, or that the 
r^cnote donseq&ences of early training should be ad« 
mitted, without disturbance, to regulate the entire 
process. And yet, even at home, the influence of 
the very same motives must be guarded against in 
each instance in which parents avail themselves, as 
ordinanly they must, of the services of teachers of 
particular accomplishments. The home teacher, %ith 
a natural solicitude to justify himself, or herself, will 
always be tending to the same point — a quick and 
visible result ; nor in truth, are many parents able 
thoroughly to dismiss firom their own bosoms the 
instinctive desire to see their children shine, and diine 
in comparison with others. Very much that is grati* 
fying must be foregone when a clever child, who 
might easily have been made to blaze with various 
accomplishments, is quietly trained under a severe 
r^ard to what the future man may be, and do. 

But throughout the present work nothing else can 
be assumed but that parents, in deciding upon a 
home education for their families, have formed their 
resolution as to what they actually aim at ; and that 
they possess the self-denying energy required for 
carrying on methods of culture, such as may not 
perhaps fully justify the principle embodied therein, 
until . distant years come about, when the arduous 
engagements of life shall put that principle to the 
proof. 

The doctrine so much talked of of late, and so 
eagerly followed by many, is that of development ; 
and the question put on all sides is, *What are 
the readiest and the surest means of expanding the 
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faculties at an early age V But the very contrary 
doctrine is the one professed and explained throughout 
this work ; for I am bold to avow my adherence to 
the principle of repression and reserve, in the culture 
of the mind ; and it is this principle which I would 
fain convince the reader may be put in practice 
consistently with the conveyance of really more in- 
formation, or of information more comprehensive 
and substantial, than is usually communicated at 
school. 

The principle of delayed development supposes a 
vigilant regard to be had to the spontaneous ger- 
mination of the several faculties; and a due care 
also that the vitality of each should be preserved 
throughout the period during which its expansion 
and exercise are deferred* The rule we have to 
recommend enjoins that excitement should be post- 
poned, while nutriment is supplied ; and in a word, 
that the mental force should be husbanded, much 
rather than used. 

It is nowhere but at home that the experiment can 
be fairly tried, which shall prove whether, along with 
a full measure of mere learning, a far more vigorous 
expansion of the higher faculties at eighteen, than is 
often witnessed, may not be eflTected, by a thorough- 
going adherence to this rule of postponed excitement. 
It must be at home, if at all, that the force and 
fniitfiilness of the mind may be kept in bud, until 
the natural summer-time of action comes on. 

But it is manifest that we must not venture thus 
to delay the expansion of the faculties, unless we are 
able to calculate, pretty surely, upon commanding 
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the future opportunity to carry forward the process 
of culture beyond the usual term of school education* 
If children are to be removed from our care, and are 
to abandon the means of improvement as they enter 
their teens, no choice is left ns, but to develop the 
mind as quickly as we can. A somewhat different 
case is however supposed throughout the present 
work. 

Little perhaps now remains to be hoped for, in 
relation to public education, beyond the gradual ex- 
tension of the existing system, until it shall have 
embraced all classes of the community. But home 
education imquestionably is in itself susceptible of 
indefinite advancements; and especially by the means 
of a well-digested system of slow culture, such as, 
while it animates without expending the early forces 
of the mind, makes preparation, during the former 
half of the entire period of education, for the exer- 
cises and labours of the latter half. 

The full conviction I entertain of the possibility of 
greatly enhancing the intelligence of individuals, and 
so that of the community, by giving effect to the 
principle now spoken of, has been a main motive in 
impelling me to undertake the present work. 

The practical decision which a teacher will be re- 
quired to come to, when he has made his choice 
between a hastened and a delayed system of develop- 
ment, must relate principally to the three following 
questions, namely, — What is it which, at certain 
stages of the process of education, should be taught, 
and what is better held in reserve ? Secondly, How 
far, in each department of knowledge, when it has 
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been taken on the list^ should inBtrtictioti be earned 
beyond the rudunents ? And lastly, Which of the 
faculties is it that ought, in compliance with the 
order of nature, to be early cultivated^ or aided in 
its spontaneous expansion, and which sliould be held 
in check ; or at least not elicited, until a more ad- 
vanced period? 

Now it is the last of these three questions that ig 
at once the most important, and the most difficidt ; 
and in seeking guidance on this ground it must be 
confessed that very little comes to our hand that is 
distinct and practical. Much more has been said and 
vrritten concerning the things that are to be taught, 
and the method of teaching them, than concerning 
the fiiculties of the mind that are to be trained, and 
the natural order of their development. In suggesting, 
as I shall have to do in the following chapters, various 
hints on this subject, I hope to observe the caution 
proper to one who is advancmg upon a path not much 
trodden. 

I ought perhaps at once to preclude the probable 
supposition that the principle of delayed developmexkt 
implies either ignorance, or inertness of mind, at any 
stage of the process: for, on the contrary, I believe 
that the plans forthwith to be recommended, may 
secure a higher mental encargy, and that more may 
be taught (or more of general knowledge) than is 
often attempted, in methods that do not impair the 
elasticity, or exhaust the force of the mind, and such 
especially as do not breed a distaste for learning* 

The distinguishing recommendations then, of pd* 
vate education (intellectual culture only now consi- 
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d€nred) are — Ist, ^a4: the stress of the process may 
be nlade to rest upon the best sentiments, and upon 
the reciprocal affections'oftibe t?eadier and tbe taught^ 
instead of its falling iipcm law, and routine, and 
mechanism ; 2dlj, Tiiat every dung, in method and 
in matter, may be exactly adapted to the individual 
capacities and tastes of the learner, and the utmost 
advantage secured for every iq)eoial talent : 3dly, 
T^t it is, or may be, wholly exempt £rom die inoum'> 
brance and dei^tism of statutes, or of immemorial, 
but perhaps irrational usages, or of prevalent notions, 
aaod may come altc^ther under the control of good 
sense; and is free to admit every approved practice; 
and 4thly, That, whereas public education is neees^ 
sarily a system of hastened development, private 
education is free to follow out the contrary principle 
of retarded development 

' If it had come within my purpose to discuss the 
general question of the comparative advantages, on 
the whole, of the two systems, many other points 
tenst have been adverted to; and especially so, if the 
moral and religious bearing of the subject had been 
induded in such an argument But although this 
general question is here held in abeyance, I would not 
et^en seem to be unmindfrd of the many and powerful 
realtons which may induce parents, even if home edu» 
cation be in their case practicable, yet to send their 
childi^en, or at least their sons, to school. Such are 
— the superior practical ability of masters who have 
dd^ijotfed their lives to particular branches of instruc- 
tiofi j-^-^the advantage, so important to boys, of finding 
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their level among many; — the stirring and healthful 
influence of emulation ; — the means of acquiring selt 
confidence, and the probabiUtj of learning good sense 
and common discretion, as well as pliability, on that 
wider field; and not least, the salubrious animal ex- 
citement, the buoyant inspiration of high sport, which 
is to be had on the play-ground, and for which, it is 
extremely difficult to find an efficient substitute in 
the quietness of home. 

But then, if we were thus to go into the general 
question, we must put in the other scale — ^beside the 
merely intellectual advantages stated above, those rea- 
sons which spring from the fact (hardly to be denied) 
that home is the place where, if at aU, purity of sen- 
timent is to be preserved from contamination, where 
the domestic feeling may be cherished, and the heart 
and tastes refined; and where, especially, religious 
knowledge, religious habits, a genuine conscientious- 
ness, and an unfeigned piety, may best be imparted, 
conserved, and promoted. These reasons will, with 
some parents, outweigh every other consideration; 
and yet such would do well to remember that there is 
a balance, even in relation to the moral welfare of 
children, and that an extreme anxiety to seclude 
young persons from all knowledge of, and contact 
with the evil that is abroad, induces, often, a reaction, 
worse in its consequences than an early and unre- 
served acquaintance with the world as it is. None 
are more likely to meet with cruel disappointments 
than those parents who trust too much to the inno- 
cence and ignorance which they think they can pre- 
serve within the sacred precincts of home; for such 
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are often astounded by the discovery of the simple 
fact that the human heart wants very little infection 
fix>m without, to render it liable to the most &tal 
disorders. 

But dismissing this wide and difficult question, and 
the many subjects it would lead to, I yet feel in- 
clined, as a not improper preliminary to the following 
chapters, to adduce some general considerations, re- 
commendatory of Home education; although by no 
means implying that it should always be preferred. 
My immediate object is not so much to prevail upon 
parents to train their children at home, as to fix the 
purpose, and to encourage the endeavours of those 
who may actually have come to that decision. 

I shall take leave then briefly to point out the 
probable influence, upon the community, of the 
prevalence, to some extent, of Home education, as 
concomitant with, and subsidiary to Public educa- 
tion ; and what I mean to affirm is this — that, even if 
schools, and large schools, were granted to be gene- 
rally better adapted to the practical ends of education 
than private instruction, and that the majority, of all 
ranks, should receive their mental culture in that 
mode ; nevertheless, that the welfare of society, on 
the whole, demands the prevalence, to some consider- 
able extent, of the other method ; and that a portion 
of the commmiity — of the middle and upper classes 
especially, should come under that very different and 
more intimate process of culture of which home must 
be the scene. The school-bred man is of one sort — 
the home-bred man is of another ; and the commu- 
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nity has need of both; nor^ as I think, could aay 
measures be much more to be deprecated, nor any 
tyranny of fashion more to be resisted, than such as 
should render a public education, from first to last> 
compulsory and universal. 

It is found in fiict that a quiet, firm, individuality^ 
a self-originating steadiness of purpose, a thoughtful 
intensity of sentiment, and a passive power, such as 
stems the tide of fashion and firivolous opinion, belongs 
as their ordinary characteristics, to home-bred men ; 
and especially to such of this class as are mainly self- 
taught. Now we affirm that, whatever may some- 
times be the ri^dness or the uncompliant sternness 
of persons of this stamp, yet that a serious, and per^ 
haps a fatal damage would be sustained by the com- 
munity, if it were entirely deprived of the moral and 
political element which they bring into the mass, As 
the social machinery must come to a stand if all po$-. 
sessed so fixed an individuality as to think and act 
without regard to the general bent of opinion; so 
would it acquire too much momentum, if none were 
distinguished by habits of feeling springing altogether 
from within. 

In schools, and especially in large schools, the two 
lessons learned by boys — sometimes by two classes 
of tempers, but often by the same individuals at 
different stages of their course, are the lesson of 
domination, and the lesson of abject compliance with 
tyranny. Even the degree in which, of late, public 
attention has been directed toward the evils whence 
so much mischief has been proved to arise, has not 
availed to alleviate them more than to a very satfdl 
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amoimt ; nor con it be doubted but that, as well the 
babit of tyranmzing, as the habit of yieldiug aervik 
submission, notwithstanding the correction they loay 
receive in entering upon life, must, more or less, con* 
tinue to affect the dispositions of men, and in a realj 
if not in a very conspicuous manner, exert an in* 
fluence over the political temper and movements of 
the community. 

But a very different class of feelings belongs to 
young persons educated at home, and who, although 
perhaps they may not be prompt to contend for the 
foremost positions in society, are wholly unprepared 
to cringe before arrogance and oppression. They 
have moreover acquired in seclusion that decisive 
individuality of temper w^ich impels them oa all 
occasions to search for a reas9n, satisfactory to them- 
selves, before they bow to the dictates of those who 
have no right to their submission. Moreover, the 
bosoms of young persons who have been well trained 
amid the gentle influences of the domestic circle, and 
have lived in the intimacy of intelligent and ingenuous 
parents, and^of othep adults, are likely to be fraught 
with profound and delicate sentiments — ^with the love 
of truth, of justice, and of honour; and they are 
therefore equally disinclined either to exercise despot- 
ism, or to yield to it. Young men so nurtured under 
the paternal roof, when, for the first time, they en- 
counter the rude wilfulness, and the selfish violence 
of vulgar spirits in the open world, may perhaps 
'recoil, and be tempted to leacve the field in disgust : 
but they presently (if not naturally feeble-minded) 
Meover their self-possession, and plant their foot 
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firmly in the path where what is just and good is to 
be maintained against insolent power, or lawless 
aggression. 

The substantial liberties of a community involve 
much more than either the bare protection of persons 
and chattels, or the ample exercise of political rights ; 
for there is a liberty of thought and of speech which 
may be curtailed, or almost destroyed, in countries 
that are the loudest in boasting of their freedom. There 
is a liberty, moral and intellectual — the true glory of 
a people, which consists in, and demands the lui* 
restrained expansion of all faculties, the exercise of 
all talents, and the spontaneous expression of all 
diversities of taste, and of all forms of individuaKty. 
But this high liberty of mind, forfeited often in the 
very struggle of nations to secure or to extend poli- 
tical liberty, must assuredly be favoured by whatever 
cherishes distinctness of character; and it must as 
certainly be endangered by whatever breaks down 
individuality, and tends to impose uniformity upon 
the whole. 

In this view, a systematic home education fairly 
claims no trivial importance, as a means of sending 
forth, among the school-bred majority, those with 
whose habits of mind there is mingled a firm and 
modest sentiment of self-respect — ^not cynical, but 
yet unconquerable, resting as it will upon the steady 
basis of personal wisdom and virtue. It is men of 
this stamp who will be the true conservators of their 
country's freedom. 

It may accord well enough with the designs of 
the promoters of despotism, whether democratic or 
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monarchical, to recommend or enforce public educa* 
tion, both among the lower and the upper classes : nor 
indeed could any species of lawless power be secure 
so long as, from the bosom of many homes — ^homes 
sacred to truth and goodness, there were continually 
coming forth those whose minds have not been drilled 
to move in rank and file — who wear no livery of 
opinion, and whose undefined tastes are as decisively 
opposed, as are their formal principles, to arrogant 
usurpations of whatever name. 

If we suppose home education to be very rarely 
practised in a community, while public education 
should prevail; it must happen that all methods of 
teaching would tend continually toward uniformity, 
and would, every year, with fewer exceptions, be 
ruled — if not actually by law, at least by fashion, 
until at length, either by statutes, or by usages which 
none would dare to infringe, the particular course of 
study, and the modes of instruction, would become 
everywhere the same ; so that youth, hearing the 
same things, in the same tone, on all sides, would be 
moulded into a temper of unthinking acquiescence. 

But instead of this, only let the practice of home 
education be mixed, in a fair proportion, throughout 
a country, with that of public education, and then 
any such dead uniformity must be broken up. Busy 
law, or intolerant fashion, may rule absolutely in 
colleges and schools ; but neither the one nor the 
other will so easily invade families. Family training 
possesses a spring of diversity ; it wiU be spontaneous 
in its modes of proceeding, various in its results, as 
well as in its measures ; and will, on these accounts. 
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impart a marked character to those who come unda 
its influence. 

And yet, were the worst to come — or the worst in 
this particular view of our subject, and were public 
education to prevail still more extensively than it 
does, as necessary for boys, we should nevertheless 
have much to rely upon in counteraction of the evils 
thence resulting, so long as female instruction were, 
in a good proportion of instances, conducted beneath 
the paternal roof. But what idea can be more gloomy 
than that of a community which, spartan-hearted, 
should denounce as " weak and unpatriotic," the pa- 
rental fondness that detains daughters at home, and 
should hold in contempt every sentiment that en- 
dears privacy as the scene of the gentle affections ! 
In England we do not wish to see the " Female 
Grymnasium." 

The reasons that impel us to admit the desirable- 
ness, and often the necessity of sending boys to school, 
apply very partially, if at all, to the education of 
girls ; nor do I hesitate to profess the decided opinion 
that, for these, home education is always to be pre- 
ferred, unless, &om the circumstances of a family, 
there be some special difficulty in the way of carrying 
it into effect. And let but the home education of 
girls be amended a little in system, and be more 
generally adopted than it is, and then the influence 
of the sister, the wife, the mother, as well as of 
women in society at large, will directly tend to sup- 
ply what has been lost of right feeling, and to repair 
what has been injured in the course of the pubUp 
education which boys have passed through. 
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Girls should then be educated at home with a constant 
recollection that their brothers, and the future com- 
panions of their lives, are, at the same time, at school, 
making certain acquisitions indeed — dipping into the 
Greek drama, and the like; but receiving a veiy partial 
training of the mind, in the best sense ; or perhapv 
only such a training as chance may direct; and that 
they will return to their homes, wanting in genuine 
sentiments, and in the refinement of the heart. Girls, 
well taught at home, may tacitly compel their brothers 
to feel, if not to confess, when they return firom 
school, that, although they may have gone some way 
beyond their sisters in mere scholarship, or in mathe- 
matical proficiency, they are actually inferior to them 
in variety of information, in correctness of taste, and 
in general maturity of understanding ; as well as in 
propriety of conduct, in self-government, in steadiness 
and elevation of principle, and in force and depth of 
feeling. With young men of ingenuous tempers, this 
consciousness of their sisters' superiority in points 
which every day they will be more willing to deem 
important, may be turned to the best account, under 
a discreet parental guidance, and may become the 
means of the most beneficial reaction in their moral 
sentiments. 

' Parents, therefore, in the education of their daugh*- 
ters at home, will do well to keep in view this double 
intuition of the course they are pursuing ; and while 
b0Stowing their cares immediately upon these, recol- 
lect that they will have an influence to exert here- 
after^ such as will make itself felt far beyond its 
immediate circle. 
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But throughout this work I must assume that 
£Eunily education embraces sons as well as daughters ; 
and indeed it is proper to advertise the reader that, 
generally^ either a sort of intellectual culture, or a 
rate of proceeding, is described and recommended 
which, to its full extent, may not be found applicable 
to the female mind ; or even if applicable, perhaps 
not necessary, or in all cases desirable. In the 
exercises of the higher faculties especially, hereafter 
to be described, I must be understood as supposing 
the presence of boys; and therefore some slight 
remission or modification of such methods may be 
found requisite, if girls alone are under tuition; for 
it will generally be true, not only that boys surpass 
girls in the expansion of the reasoning and inventive 
feculties, but that the presence of the former veil! 
make it practicable to carry the instruction of the 
latter much further than could otherwise be at- 
tempted. Home education, including sons and daugh- 
ters, and where high and pure principles are adhered 
to, may reach a point not to be attained without this 
admixture. 

And how happy is that domestic circle within which, 
while intellectual culture, in all its compass is going 
on, under the most auspicious yet mild excitements, 
the warm and delicate domestic affections — the reve- 
rential friendships of children and parents, and the 
gentle and sparkling friendships of brothers and sisters, 
are being cherished ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



HAPPINESS, THE NECESSARY CONDITION OF HOME 
EDUCATION. 



It need hardly be said that the happiness which 
we speak of as a necessary condition of home educa* 
tion involves much more than what can come in our 
way while treating of intellectual culture merely. 
Family happiness is the &uit of a sound and vigorous 
moral and religious training ; and it mainly consists 
in the prevalence of those sentiments which such a 
training should difiuse. 

But even although these momentous subjects are 
not included in the intention of the present volume, 
they might yet find a place, incidentally, inasmuch as 
that, apart from the felicity which results from virtue 
and piety, even the intellectual culture of a family 
must be obstructed, and the success of the entire pro* 
cess of instruction will be rendered very doubtful. 

Yet as, to do justice to a theme so important and 
90 various, would occupy a volume, the subject must 
of necessity be now adverted to only in a casual manner, 
and merely so far as some reference to it is requisite 
for conveying a general idea of the domestic educa- 
tional economy, such as we conceive of it. 
c2 
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Moral training then, using the term in the fullest 
sense, is affirmed to be a pre-requisite to intellectual 
culture, as well for other reasons, as because it is 
the indispensable condition of that family happiness, 
deprived of which the mental faculties either languish, 
or become perverted ; the mind losing at once its 
spring, and its equipoise. Scarcely a half of that 
invigorating treatment of the reasoning powers, or of 
that refined culture of the tastes, which we shall in the 
end have to speak of, could be carried into effect in a 
family liable to the gloom and the storms, the harsh 
measures and the vexations, that attend moral dis- 
organization, misrule, and the prevalence of malign 
dispositions. 

Moreover, as the carrying fuUy into effect a system 
of home education, involves not a little toil, and must 
impose many restraints upon parents, they will find 
the need of motives to animate their endeavours more 
vivifying than a mere sense of duty. Home must be 
a sanctuary of exhilarating enjoyments, as well as an 
abode of peace. The labours of every day must be 
relieved by the constant return of tranquil pleasures, 
and heartfelt delights. 

But the actual felicity realized at home, and the 
consequent success of the various processes of instruc- 
tion, will turn very much upon the idea which, from 
the first, parents entertain of it. Consistently with 
a sober regard to the inevitable conditions of human 
life, the brighter is the conception which, at the 
commencement, we have formed of family happiness 
—the more happiness shall we be likely to secure, 
and so much the more prosperous will be our course 
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iu conducting the duties and labours of a domestic 
system. 

The adage — O too happy, did you but know it, 
might often be applied to a family. The essential 
and the incidental means of enjoyment actually within 
our reach^ axe frequently lost sight of, or are but 
poorly improved ; and it so happens that those who 
might have tasted, year after year, the highest felicity 
which earth admits of, have been less happy in &ct than 
some, deemed by the world unfortunate. It may not 
then be out of place to adduce certain considerations, 
although of a very obvious kind, and such as are 
within the reach of every one's recollection, but which 
may serve the purpose of placing, in a more distinct 
point of view, the common means of family happiness. 

A fiunily then, let it be remembered, is a little 
world, furnished with the means of preparation for 
meeting the duties and difficulties of the real and 
great world ; but yet entirely, or in great measure, 
exempted from several of the chief sources of uneasi- 
ness which therein abound. 

In the real world, for instance, those stem motives 
of necessity which urge men, in their several stations, 
to struggle with their fellows for obtaining, or for 
securing, first the means of existence, and then the 
means of pleasure, impart, whether distinctly thought 
of or not, a depth and intensity to the selfish prin- 
ciple. But within the secure circle of home, and 
in a family enjoying only a moderate and ordinary 
competency, nothing is known of any such harsh 
and chilling motives. No disparagement, no privation 
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is to be endured by some of the little community 
for the aggrandisement or ease of others. Along 
with great inequalities of dignity, power, and merit, 
there is yet a perfect and unconscious equality iii 
regard to comforts, enjoyments, and personal con- 
sideration. There is no room for grudges, or for 
individual solicitude. Whatever may be the measure 
of good for the whole, the sum is distributed without 
a thought of distinction between one and another. 
This single circumstance, simple as it is, and little as 
it is thought of, would, if duly attended to, enable 
parents to cherish with more success those bland 
sentiments the development of which is feivoured by 
it. Refined and generous emotions may thus have 
room to expand, and may become the fixed habits of 
the mind, before any adverse principles have come 
into play. Home is a garden, high-walled toward the 
blighting north-east of selfish care. 

Again : within the circle of home each individual is 
known to all, and all pay respect to the same princi- 
ples of justice and kindness. There is therefore no 
need for that caution and reserve, or suspicion, or for 
those measures of defence and restraint, which, in the 
open world, have relation to the guile, the lawlessness^ 
and the ferocity of a few, and which are never alto- 
gether out of sight or out of mind. But these operate 
to depress very much the level of the generous sym- 
pathies, and to chill or deaden the happiest emotions of 
our nature. It is otherwise within the republic of home ^ 
where the most absolute confidence, and an unchecked 
good will may, and ought always to prevail ; nor need 
any noble and gentle sentiment ever be suppressed or 
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disguised. Here then^ if we use it^ we have a capital 
advantage, and a main means for raising the happiest 
feelings to a high pitchy and for keeping them there. 

It is furthermore a circumstance tending directly, 
if understood and properly improved, to secure the 
happiness of home, that the form of government 
established there is absolute, and is founded upon a 
manifest and indubitable superiority of power, as well 
bodily as mental. Only let the supreme authority, in 
any community, be at once the most wise, the most 
kind, and personally the strongest of all ; and then a 
very large portion of the woes and cares that infest 
the real world are provided against and excluded. 
Nothing else but absolute monarchy would be desired 
by mankind, if kings could be had, such precisely, iii 
relation to their subjects, as a good and wise father is 
in relation to his children. The supreme parental 
power, understood and wisely exercised, is a most 
efficient means of happiness to all. 

But the principal fact, the recollection of which is 
important with the view of securing family happiness 
is — ^that beneficent constitution of our nature, which 
renders infancy and childhood, as distinguished from 
youth and manhood, the season of spontaneous feli- 
city. Every one must be aware of this fact ; and yet 
the consideration of it enters far less than it should 
into our plans of domestic management. 

The natural felicity of childhood might in truth be 

assumed as the guiding principle of all education; 

and most especially so of that which is carried on at 

home ; nor can we well attribute too much import-* 

. ance to the knowledge and recollection of it, as the 
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rule and reason, the means and the end, of almost 
every thing that is attempted in carrying the domestic 
system into effect. 

Warm-hearted parents (or at least the mother) may 
perhaps almost resent the officiousness of a writer 
who, as she will think, with superfluous zeal, would 
go about to induce her to pay more regard than 
hitherto she has done, to the happiness of her chil- 
dren ; or who, with such a purpose in view, should 
endeavour to point out that peculiar constitution oi 
the in£mt mind, by which its felicity is secured, sio 
far as it can be, by general laws. I am nevertheless 
inclined to incur this risque ; and moreover to lay 
myself open to the charge of insisting upon what 
*' every body understands," while I dwell a little upon 
a subject inseparable from the task I have undertaken, 
and mainly connected with every part of the system 
of culture hereinafter to be spoken of. 

Adults look for external means of enjoyment, and 
seek happiness in the gratification of specific wishes 
or desires; but an infant — simply protected from 
positive suffering, is happy from the stock of its own 
resources, and by the perpetual gush of joyous emo- 
tions, having no determinate direction as they burst 
abroad, like rills from a hill top, and which sparkle 
and dance as they glide away. 

Every one who is not too fastidious, or too super- 
cilious to give attention to facts of this sort, must 
have admired the pertinacity of nature (if we might 
so speak) in securing the felicity of childhood under 
circumstances the most adverse — or adverse in our 
view. Particular instances of ill health, ill treatment. 
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or ill temper excepted, children are as happy a^ the 
day is long, although grimed and grovelling about 
the gutters of the courts and lanes of London or 
Manchester : much more certainly are they happy — 
tattered, dirty, and ruddy, at the door of a hut on a 
common or road side : — they are happy, more than 
might be believed, in the cellar or the garret of the 
artizan, or in a jail, or even in a poor-house ! Nay, 
it must be granted by attentive and impartial ob- 
servers, that the balance of joyousness would some* 
tiines, and perhaps often, be on the side of children 
in some of these luckless positions, if put in com- 
parison with those who, with golden ringlets and 
brilliant skins, make groups for the painter upon trim 
Jawns, in front of sumptuous mansions ; for it is true 
that while, on the one hand, the spontaneous happi- 
ness of childhood requires only to be defended from 
positive disturbance, on the other it may be curtailed, 
or totally dissipated, by an excessive and anxious 
interference, intended to promote it. The happiness 
of children is not a something to be procured and 
prepared for them, like their daily food ; but a some- 
thing which they already possess, and with which 
we need not concern ourselves, any fturther than to 
see that they are not despoiled of it. This simple 
principle, if imderstood, trusted to, and constantly 
brought to bear upon the arrangements of a family, 
would at once relieve the minds of parents from an 
infinitude of superfluous cares. 

Those laws of the human mind whence the sponta- 
neous felicity of childhood results, it may be well 
for a moment to advert to. It is common to say, 
c3 
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or to assume, that children derive the principal part 
of their enjoyments from the freshness and novelty of 
every thing that surrounds them; and that objects 
which have long ceased to awaken the slightest 
pleasurable emotion in the mind of the adult, give a 
vivid delight to the infant, merely by their newness. 
But this is not a very exact statement of the case, 
and is much rather true of youth, than of infancy 
and childhood. It is after the period of childhood 
has gone by, that the mind wakes up, and sometimes 
on- a sudden, to a joyous admiring consciousness -of 
the external world, as if just ushered into a fairy 
palace of wonders. Before the time of this quicken- 
ing of the mind, it is very difficult to excite the same 
sort of emotions. A child — ^let it not be deemed 
paradoxical, a child draws its happiness, with very 
slender aid of external means, from the boundless 
field of its own conceptions, and from the treasures of 
its own unspent emotions. A young person, on the 
contrary, asks large supplies of external excitement, 
and is ever eagerly in quest of extrinsic means of 
gratification. During the first period of life the soul 
is occupied in evolving the elements of its happiness ; 
during the second in imbibing them : that is to say, 
in gathering new materials for future combination. 

Man, as compared with the inferior orders around 
him, is distinguished by the vast extent, as well of 
the pains as the pleasures he is susceptible of, beyond 
the limit of his merely animal sensations ; and this 
extension of sufferings, or of enjoyments, springs 
from the working of the mind — the conceptive faculty 
especially, upon the organic elements, whether of 
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pain or of pleasure. And these mental extensions of 
pleasure and pain are proportionately the greatest in 
those cases in which the bodily sensation is the least 
intense. In all instances, and most so in those of the 
kind last named, man suffers or enjoys a hundred 
times more than is possible to the brute. 
. But on this ground there is to be noticed a strikii^ 
peculiarity of childhood, as distinguished from ado^ 
lescence and manhood ; and it is this, that, whereas 
the PAINS of the infant are scarcely if at all extended 
l^yond the limit of animal uneasiness, its pleasures 
are expanded, and compounded, and enhanced, incal- 
culably beyond the simple organic gratification. 
While therefore its pains are as one or as two, its 
pleasures are as ten, or as a hundred. A child, as 
compared with an in&nt, has learned to extend his 
sufferings a little beyond the limit of animal sensa- 
tion ; but then, in a still larger proportion, he extends 
his pleasures beyond that boundary; the balance 
therefore is much on the side of happiness. 

Let any one, ^miliar with children, analyze a child's 
tranquil felicity while amusing itself, for an hour or 
more, with nothing better than a crooked stick, or a 
handful of pebbles. What can be the bare gratifica- 
tion of the sense of touch, or of the muscular power, 
or of the sight, which such objects can convey? 
it must be reckoned as extremely small ; nor is it 
possible to watch the movements and countenance of 
an infant of fifteen months, or two years, whilst so 
engaged, and fall into the great error of supposing 
that its delights are chiefly animal. It is the mind, 
it is the rich, and grasping, and excursive human 
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mind (such even in infancy) that is at work on the 
poor materials of its felicity. This crooked stick, or 
these pebbles are symbols of many things we adults 
do not dream of in such a connexion; and they 
3Ugge8t conceptions of things dimly recollected, and 
now absent, which people the fancy in crowds, and 
lead it on, until the soul is lost in the chace. In a 
following chapter I shall have occasion to revert to 
this curious and important class of facts, and shall 
there adduce instances in illustration of what is now 
affirmed. 

This happy characteristic of in&ncy, namely, the 
disproportionate mental enlargement of pleasures as 
compared with pains, attaches also to childhood, in a 
modified form, and it is observable until the period 
when the ripened powers of reflection, and a more 
ample knowledge of the conditions of human life, 
induce a new order of things, and turn the scale so 
that the ideal expansions of pleasure and pain come 
to be nearly equal. During childhood, while the 
power to enlarge sufierings, by reflection, advances 
very slowly, and is scarcely more in the tenth year 
than it was in the third, the propensity and the power 
to expand enjoyments beyond the limit of animal 
gratification are continually increasing. Thus for 
example, a child of three years old creates for itself, 
from a stick, a stone, or a straw, a long continued and 
tranquil delight ; but a boy of ten or twelve, with 
materials quite as meagre in proportion to the plea- 
sure drawn from them, though of a rather difierent 
sort, such as, a score or two of tiles, and a bundle of 
sticks ; or a hammer, a gimlet, and nails, will furnish 
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for himself an intensity of happiness, and to which he 
will eagerly return, day after day, spending hours in 
an employment which derives ninety-nine parts out 
of the hundred of its power of fiuscination from what 
the mind adds to the tangible material of its pleasures. 
Such instances might be compared to those manu- 
factures in which a pennyworth of iron, or of cotton, 
is, by the skill bestowed upon it, so enhanced in value 
a$ to be worth a guinea. 

It is not often before the seventeenth or eighteenth 
year that the balance begins to turn, and that the 
mind, revolving more upon itself, recollecting more, 
anticipating more, as it actually knows more, acquires 
the habit of expanding its pains in a proportion nearly 
as great as that in which it expands its pleasures. It 
is then that the high pitch of boyish joyousness is 
lowered, never again to stand steadily so high: and 
it is then that the deeper emotions and energies of 
the soul are brought into play, by the stress of dis* 
quieting reflections. 

But childhood has few regrets, and still fewer 
anticipations, nor any of an anxious sort; nor does 
its open eye ever turn from the bright objects of the 
world around it, to penetrate the mists that shroud 
the future. The frivolous and elastic gaiety of chil- 
dren, even when they may have been informed of some 
domestic calamity, must have attracted the attention 
of every one ; and although we do not wonder on 
such occasions, we cannot but admire that constitution 
of the mind which, during the period when there can 
be no responsibilities, and when there are no duties 
to be perforpaed — when solicitude could be of no 
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Utility, spares the growing mind and body the burden 
of care. 

And yet we should not stop short with a sentiment 
of mere admiration in such instances, but should 
draw from this fact — that the Author of our nature 
has made so special a provision for securing the hap- 
piness of childhood, an inference of high practical 
importance, and it is this, namely, That what the 
Creator in his beneficence plainly intends, we are 
bound, by all means in our power, to promote ; or in 
other words, that it is nothing else than a religious 
duty to make the happiness of in&ncy and childhood 
our main care in whatever relates to early education ; 
and this happiness, as every one knows, demands im- 
peratively, good government, and moral training. 

This first law of education — sanctioned as it is by 
the clearly-expressed will of God, must be held to 
condemn at once every mode of instruction, and every 
principle of treatment which in any degree trenches 
upon the gay felicity of early life; and it must be 
said too, and on the same ground, that a stem and 
gloomy temper, as well as an irritable one, in a parent 
or teacher, is a decisive disqualification for the task 
of education: especially it should be remembered 
that while the unhappy temper of tlie master of a 
school bears upon the minds of children only occa- 
sionally, and partially, and still leaves room for 
enough of thoughtless hilarity ; the very same temper 
in a parent or a private instructor, cannot fail to 
exclude almost every ray of joy from the narrower 
precincts of home. A home, under such auspices, 
will be nothing better than a prison, whence the 
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luckless inmates will wildly rush the moment it is 
possible for them to do so. An austere master is but 
ss one to forty, si3rty, or eighty; but an austere 
father, or a crabbed mother, sourly loquacious, is as 
one to three, or five, or eight ; and so large a propor- 
tion of the ingredient of bitterness will be more than 
enough to spoil happiness. 

The recollection of a thoroughly happy childhood 
(other advantages not wanting) is the very best pre- 
paration, moral and intellectual, with which to en* 
counter the duties and cares of real life. A sunshine 
childhood is an auspicious inheritance, with which, 
as a ftmd, to commence trading in practical wisdom 
and active goodness. It is a great thing only to have 
known by experience that tranquil, temperate felicity 
is actually attainable on earth ; and we should think so 
if we knew how many have pursued a reckless course, 
because — or chiefly because, they early learned to 
think of HAPPINESS as a chimera, and believed mo- 
mentary gratifications to be the only substitute placed 
within the reach of man. Practicable happiness is 
much oftener wantonly thrown away, than really 
snatched firom us ; but it is the most likely to be pur- 
sued, overtaken, and husbanded by those who already, 
and during some considerable period of their lives, 
have been happy. To have known nothing but misery 
is the most portentous condition under which human 
nature can start on its course. 

Due care being taken to elicit the benevolent sen- 
sibilities, it is the happiest children who (natural 
dispositions allowed for) will be the most sympathetic, 
and the most ready to forego personal gratifications 
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for the relief of the wants of others. The substantial 
principles, or habits of feeling whence, in after life, a 
course of self-denying beneficence should take its rise, 
are best bottomed upon the personal experience of 
much felicity ; and if angels are more benevolent than 
men, it is, we may believe, because they are them- 
selves conversant with the highest happiness. 

Continued gloom and depression, during childhood 
and youth, debilitate as well the body as the mind; 
and whatever enfeebles the constitution vitiates it. 
Under the irritation, or the melancholy, that attend 
harsh treatment and a want of natural enjoyments, 
the animal secretions receive a poison which break3 
out in the temper, and constitutes at length malig- 
nant character. It is in the sunshine literally, and in 
the sunshine metaphorically, that the human body 
and mind reach their blooming perfection, 

I am far from intending to deny that, in particular 
instances, virtue and constancy have been learned in 
the school of early adversity ; or that the worst of all 
influences — cruel treatment, may not, in rare cases, 
have favoured the development of the best disposi- 
tions. But it can never be affirmed that any such 
desirable consequences follow as the ordinary effects 
of such causes : on the contrary, it is certain that,, 
with very infrequent exceptions, a sorrowful child- 
hood generates a morbid incertitude of mind, an 
irresolution and a sensitiveness, very likely to yield to 
the first strong temptations. There is a timidity and 
reserve, the fruit of misfortiuie, or of unkindness, 
which sets the judgment wrong, and impairs, in an 
equal degree, the proper ingenuousness of youth, and 
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the force of native good sense ; leaving the mind too 
little defended against the inducements to a course of 
meanness and hypocrisy. Under unpropitious and 
imjoyous drcumstances in early life, intelligence 
passes off toward cunning ; obstinacy takes the place 
of firmness, and of conscientiousness; recklessness 
supplants courage ; and worst of all, or, as the com- 
pletion of all, a cold selfishness settles down upon the 
entire character. It is in this way, so often, that, 
among the lowest classes, and the wretched, a ferocity 
is engendered to which no crimes can be startling. 
And generally it may be said that, if more sensibility 
is found in the middle and upper than in the lower 
Tanks of society, it is because, by the former, fewer 
ills have been endured in childhood, and a more tran- 
quil felicity has been enjoyed. 

If particular and remarkable cases of depraved dis- 
positions, especially when of the malign sort, were 
examined, we should only need to be told the history 
of the early life of the individual, and should often 
find the reason of this perversion to have been, not so 
much an original fault of temperament, or gross errors 
of management, as simply the want of felicity in 
jchildhood. And it is certain that many a one — the 
darling of fortune, and the pet of maternal fondness, 
has, through the mere whims of a crotched temper,' 
though perhaps a fond one, been totally deprived of 
the natural joyousness of childhood. 

To return to our proper subject, I must express 
the belief that the influence of a gaily happy child- 
hood upon the development of the intellectual 
FACULTIES is far more direct than has often been 
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considered. That which is so important to the vigoiilr 
and the practical efficiency of the understanding, 
namely, the symmetry of the mind, and the subser- 
viency of subordinate faculties to those that ought to 
bear sway, depends very much, not to say absolutely, 
upon the undisturbed expansion of the several powers 
in early life. But it is certain that any kind of 
suffering, or an habitual melancholy, or a perpetual 
irritation, operates at once to repress some, and to 
force others of the mental energies ; especially giving 
undue influence to certain emotions which should 
not at all bear upon the mind until the judgment is 
ripened ; while it dissipates those gentle and pleasur- 
able sentiments from which alone intellectual excite- 
ments should be drawn. 

Besides, as depression of any sort impairs the 
animal energy, and disturbs the digestive frinction, 
the injury never fails to reach the brain, which pre- 
sently betrays the confrision that has taken place in 
the system. Hence results a general indistinctness of 
mental apprehension, favouring the formation of dis- 
torted notions, which cling to the mind, ever after, in 
the form of constitutional prejudices. Hence t6o a 
general indisposition to think, and a perverse disin- 
clination to listen to reason. How common is it to 
meet with sickly and irritable minds that spring up 
in opposition to any calm statement of facts, with a 
sort of instinctive resentment, or trepidation, as if 
fearing to be entrapped by plain truth. Such a state 
of mind may, as I ihink, most often be traced to cir^ 
cumstances of early life, which were of a kind to call 
up the principle of self-defence, long before reason 
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had been developed. The child, harshly or capri- 
ciously treated, had learned to thrust and to parry, 
before it had leamied to think and judge. But 
nothing, in intellectual training, can be more impor- 
tant than that the reasoning power should have come 
fully into play, and should have acquired considerable 
firmness and vigour, before the time when it is likely 
to be exposed to the onset of vehement motives. So 
to preserve the reason from strong influences, of any 
sort, in early life, might be termed the critical 
PRINCIPLE of education. Let, then, children, and 
young persons, enjoy a gay and tranquil happiness, to 
the latest period possible, with the very intention of 
leaving reason to reach its adult proportions, unwarped. 
We have already said that the office of parental 
care is not to create happiness for children ; but only 
to preserve from disturbance that spontaneous hap- 
piness which is the gift of nature. Now this disturb- 
ance is likely to arise, in the first place, from ill health ; 
aiid who does not know that neither the most judi- 
cious treatment, nor the most favourable external 
circumstances, will certainly avail to avert occasional 
suflfering, or even constitutional and continued sick- 
ness ? But this allowed, it may unquestionably be 
affirmed that, in the large majority of instances, a 
state of general ill health during childhood, arises 
from causes which, if parents have but the requisite 
good sense, may easily be averted. Foolish indul- 
gences, and a pernicious pampering of the appetites ; 
or an undue caution, and excessive delicacy of treat- 
ment ; or an ignorant remissness ; or sometimes the 
carrying out of some absurd and extravagant physical 
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doctrine ; or an ambitious and cruel exaction of tasks ; 
— these^ or such Uke, are the causes or the occasions 
of nine-tenths of all the ill health under which chil- 
dren and young persons labour ; nor should I hesitate 
to leave even a smaller proportion to those causey 
oyer which we can have no control. 

As it is true that children will be happy unless pre- 
vented from being so by external influences, so is it 
true that (a few cases excepted) they will be robust, 
or at least, ordinarily well, unless grossly mismanaged 
or neglected. To be convinced of this, we need only 
observe what an accumulation of unfavourable circum- 
stances children will resist, and yet be healthy, so 
long as they enjoy — ^plenty of light — ^plenty of air, 
and plenty of the very plainest nutritious food. In 
the constant possession of these three prime elements 
of animal well-being, every thing else which, in our 
prison nurseries, is believed, or is actuaUy found to 
be important, may be dispensed with: — cleanliness 
may be foregone ; — judicious treatment may be fore- 
gone ; solicitude about wet, and cold, and heat may 
be laid aside : only afford to the human animal — light 
— air — and as much wholesome food as he really 
desires, and you need think no more about him ; at 
least so far as the body is concerned, all is nearly as 
well as it can be. But the moment when the child 
of nature is consigned to the imprisonment of a car- 
peted nursery, and is assiduously cared for in some 
points, he must be equally cared for in aU. Mischief 
comes firom the doijig by halves that which a refined 
method of treatment requires to be fully and consist- 
ently attended to. 
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An ill understood and a capriciously administered 
artificial system of physical treatment^ displays its 
consequences in a sad variety of symptoms ; such are 
the opaque uncoloured complexion imiformly sallow, 
or the alternating flush and pallidness of the cheek ; 
the flaccid muscular substance — hardly to he called 
substance; the yielding spine, the dyspeptic caprices 
of the appetite ; the wayward and fretting temper, and 
the confused and inapplicable mind. These are the 
ills, so often meeting the eye, which, springing from 
sheer want of common discretion in the early treats 
ment of children, are, immediately and remotely, the 
causes of a very large proportion of all the sufferings 
and sorrows that oppress humanity in civilized com- 
munities. 

In thinking then of a happy domestic system, 
nothing less can be assumed than that there is, on the 
part of the mother, intelligence and good sense enough 
to secure for a family (under ordinary circumstances) 
a £etir degree of health and animal well-being. Or to 
exclude objections, we must suppose that a family is so 
managed, in what relates to the body, as that as much 
health is actually enjoyed as the very same children — 
or children endowed with precisely the same amount 
of constitutional vigour, would have possessed had 
they been bom and reared in a well-managed cottage 
by the road side. 

Next to ill health, it is ill temper that most often 
invades and dissipates the natural ^appiness of child-* 
hood ; — ill temper ordinarily arising from obvious, or 
from latent ill health. But it would only be &vour- 
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itig a dangerous error to attempt to treat the copious 
and difficult subject of temper, apart from those 
moral and religious principles which, whatever may 
be the immediate occasion of unhappy dispositions, 
must constitute the basis of a remedial discipline. 

Instead of injuring subjects so momentous by a 
hasty and imperfect treatment of them, I will assume 
that they hold, as they ought, the first place in the 
minds of parents ; and that our Ideal Home is 
blessed with the sunshine of piety, and that it enjoys 
moral, as well as animal health. 

There are however some incidental subjects, more 
or less nearly connected with the moral condition of 
a family, and at the same time having a direct relation 
either to the principles, or to the practices of Intel- 
lectual culture. To these I shall briefly advert, 
before we enter upon the detail of our methods of 
instruction. 

In the first place then it may be suggested, that, 
with due discretion, as to the mode and the times, 
children who are actually happy, or are furnished with 
all the means for being so, may be reminded of the 
felicity of their position ; and especially as compared 
with that of too many around them. A little in this 
way may be enough ; and it is better to attempt 
nothing, than to run into the fault of turning the 
mind much in upon itself; or of generating a musing 
hypochondriac sensitiveness, the fruit of which is sure 
to be, not a gratefiil cheerful sentiment of compla- 
cency in our own lot ; but a wistfiil repining thought 
of the imagined happiness of others. 
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This error carefiilly avoided, just so much may be 
said as may serve to awaken a consciousness of the feli- 
city actually enjoyed, and especially on occasions when 
some indulgence is to be foregone, or some restriction 
is to be assented to; and moreover, if a religious 
feeling pervades, as it ought, a family, and if a fre- 
quent reference is made to the divine goodness, as 
the source of every enjoyment, the most auspicious 
sentiments may be generated in the hearts of children 
by a grateful recognition (informal in phrase and 
mode) of the family happiness, as the gift of 
God. 

Moreover, it is well that children should fully feel 
and know, not merely that their parents seriously 
intend their welfere ; but that they are inclined to do 
every thing that is wise and practicable, to promote 
their mere enjoyments, and to procure for them 
every incidental pleasure which ought to be wished 
for. This conviction, settied in the minds of chil- 
dren — a conviction strengthened and renewed by 
frequent proofe, operates powerfully in enabling 
parents to carry forward those measures of govern- 
ment which may demand silent and implicit sub- 
mission. Where an animated parental love, showing 
itself in the promotion of enjoyments — ^mere enjoy- 
ments, actually exists, and where it is combined with 
uniform firmness, and self-control, the parental au-^ 
thority reaches its highest pitch ; and in fact is as 
great as can be needed for effecting any purposes that 
are really important. Apart from this persuasion of 
the prompt and gratuitous beneficence of parents^ 
subordination may be perfect to the eye ; but it ia 
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likely to be mechanical and bodily ; — ^hearts are not 
in subjection. 

It may seem to some readers useless^ or even 
worse^ to advert to those adventitious circumstances, 
favouring a domestic system of education^ which it is 
scarcely, or perhaps not at all, in the power of parents 
to command. But I feel warranted in referring to 
some points of this sort, on the ground that, as the 
plan of home education is most likely to be adopted 
by those who are actually in the enjoyment of such 
advantages, whether by the gift of nature or fortune, 
it may be of some real service to direct their attention 
to the special means and prerogatives that are at their 
command, with a view to the more diligent improve- 
ment of them. Who has not often grieved to see the 
choicest opportunities overlooked, or very imperfectly 
improved — a. price put in the hand for the purchase 
of the rarest happiness, but no consciousness of the 
power it confers ! 

Now among such natural, and yet adventitious 
advantages, highly to be prized where possessed, 
is, first — a, tranquil, yet animated family tem- 
perament, as distinguished from mere health, and 
which is equally removed, on the one hand, from 
sluggish immobility, or hebetude ; and on the other, 
from a tremulous and fllashing sensitiveness, or feverish 
excitability. 

And here it is but candid to apprise the reader 
that not a few of the methods of culture which are 
to be specified in the following chapters would 
scarcely be found practicable in a family of so inert 
a constitution as that an active intellectual taste 
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could not be excited among them. Nor again, 
would some of these same methods (or any of them 
pursued to the fullest extent) be quite £ree from 
hazard in the case of children unusually sensitive and 
enthusiastic. But there is, in some families, and in 
more than a few, an equable buoyancy of the animal 
spirits — a force at hand, convertible, in a moment, 
either to study or to play, and which imparts freedom 
and zest, indifferently, to every sort of occupation, in 
doors and out of doors. This is the choice tempera- 
ment for a family intended to be trained at home ; 
and it will render every method of improvement at 
once easy, delightful, and successful : and more to be 
desired is such a tranquil vividness of the bodily and 
mental faculties, than the rare and perilous endow- 
ments of genius. Certainly the system advanced in 
this volume, far from being of a sort that could be 
realised only among prodigies of intelligence, demands 
nothing more than a healthful alertness of mind. 

As to children immovably torpid — ^let them be 
sent to school, where they will find the only sort of 
impulse to which the vis inertiae of their minds is 
likely to yield. And on the other side, and notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of maternal tenderness, 
the same course probably had better be pursued with 
children who are in a high degree morbidly sensitive ; 
for the mere circumstance of living in a crowd — the 
withdrawment of the mind from itself, and the absence 
of petting, will tend to corroborate as well the body 
as the mind. 

We ought by. no means to affirm wealth to be 
essential either to family happiness, or to intellectual 

J> 
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advancement : both may and do consist, with the cared 
and restraints that attach to a bare competency ; and 
if no ostentation is to be provided for, and no indul- 
gences to be supported, less than an ample income 
will suffice for carrying into effect a happy, and even 
an elaborate system of home education. In truth 
those very habits of privacy, and that adherence to 
rule and principle which are rendered necessary by 
a limited fortune, will be favourable, rather than 
otherwise, to the prosperous issue of such a system. 

There is however a limit that is not to be passed; 
nor can it well be imagined that the minds and tastes 
of children can receive necessary attention in a home 
invaded by distracting cares, or liable to privations 
such as divert the thoughts from intellectual pursuits, 
and render any regard to elegance a mockery. A 
family, keeping the culture of the mind prominently 
in view, ought to command, unconsciously, and with- 
out visible restraint, the ordinary comforts of life, and 
a measure too of its embellishments. 

In fact, some of the methods recommended in the 
following chapters imply rather more than a scanty 
sufficiency of pecuniary means ; and it will be ob- 
vious, as we proceed, that there are few processes of 
instruction which may not be advantageously ex- 
tended or refined by the aids which an ample income 
supplies. And yet, true as this is, some signal in- 
stances ought not to be forgotten in which, by extra- 
ordinary energy on the part of parents who were 
contending from day to day with the severest adversity, 
and sustaining extreme privations, families, home 
taught, have received no mean degree of mental 
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culture. But such instances are exceptive ; and they 
implj^ on the part of parents, a moral and an intel- 
lectual greatness as rare almost as any qualities that 
illustrate human nature. 

Again; I know not how to avoid affirming the 
peculiar desirableness of a country residence, as 
the scene of home education. I would indeed be 
very far from seeming to imply that domestic training 
may not be efficiently carried on by families that pass 
the year in the heart of cities, and that behold the 
fair face of nature only in a holiday week or month. 
Nevertheless this being granted, and every thing 
conceded too, which can fairiy be advanced on behalf 
of a city life, as abounding with means of improve- 
ment, and with various excitements, I must avow a 
very decided opinion in favour, on the whole, of a 
rural abode for a home-taught family. This idea, 
with all its delightful circumstances, is in fact always 
before me in describing, as well the habits of life, as 
the methods of instruction proper to home educa- 
tion. The picture in my view is that of an insulated 
country house, with its internal comfort and frugal 
elegance, its garden of sweets, and of gay, perennial 
enjoyments, its ample gravelled spaces for all purposes 
of homestead exercise and diversion ; and its verdant 
silent vicinage of arable and pasture, of heath and 
hill, of woodland, and of river-side meadow. It is 
on such a spot, as I think, that the most desirable 
goods of life may the most easily be secured, and may 
be enjoyed with an unspent relish. It is there that 
love, order, and intelligence, may keep company, 
apart from those factitious excitements which are 
d2 
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followed by listlessness, and that are always de- 
manding a something more intense ; while the tastes 
formed in a country life have this invariable charac- 
teristicy that, from year to year, they are satisfied with 
less and less excitement, and are more and more 
content with their proper objects. 

It is in the country, and, as it seems to me, there 
only, that the minds of children may be kept in a 
state of healthful activity without a too frequent 
recurrence to books ; and it is there best, if not ex- 
clusively, that a wide and copious acquaintance with 
the kingdoms of nature may be made by the means of 
ociilar and conversational instruction, such as shall 
convey a fund of various information, apart from 
task-work and lesson-learning. A ftdl half, or more, 
of all that ought to be learned in early life may be 
learned out of doors, by coimtry-bred children ; and 
how incalculable is the advantage of such a method, 
in respect both of the mind and of the body ! 

I am tempted to pursue this subject a little further, 
as well because a rural domestic economy is, by the 
most agreeable associations, connected in my own 
mind with the processes of education, as because I 
indulge the hope of actually inducing some parents, 
who may have it in their power to choose their own 
course, to transplant their young families from cities 
to the country, there to find (at the price, it is true, 
of certain specific advantages) robust and rosy health, 
natural gaiety, purity of sentiment, and the invaluable 
habit of looking to the mind's own elasticity, day 
after day, for its happiness. 

Let it be considered by those who may be balancing 
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between a town and country life, as the fittest for 
carrying on home education, that, as it is the very 
purpose, as well as the prerogative, of this mode of 
culture to render the processes of instruction more 
-elaborate, more intimate, and more intellectual, than 
those which are pursued in schools, there will be 
needed a proportionate counterpoise of animal exhila- 
ration, to secure the well-being of the body, while the 
mind is brought into the ftdlest play. The fresh 
vigour of health must be so much the more cared for, 
as the mind is more deeply wrought upon, and as the 
^sensibilities of the soul, and its more delicate emotions 
are cherished. 

At school, the mechanicsd development of the 
mind by task-work, and the stimulante of the class, 
are well enough counterbalanced by the boisterous 
sports of the play-ground; and if the mind be over- 
strained for an hour or two, under the master's hand, 
it soon gets its collapse in the rude mirth that follows 
the outburst from the school door; and with this 
counteraction, if there be but a plentiful table, it is 
of small importance whether the air be a little more or 
less pure. The difference, in general health, between 
town and country schools iis perhaps not very re- 
markable ; but the difference in comparing town and 
country families would, I think, make itself appa- 
rent in a striking manner. 

Furthermore ;. I have stated the leading principle 
of home education to be — late development; but 
in. relation to this very principle, a country life is 
peculiarly important, first, because it affords the most 
abundant and various means for keeping the mind in 
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activity before the period arrives Vfrhen the reasoning 
&culties are to be arduously exercised ; and secondly, 
because a hardy, out-of-doors life, becomes eminently 
desirable after the season of development has come 
on, and this, not only, as I have already said, for se- 
curing the general health ; but specifically for keeping 
alive that firesh and natural good sense which a 
merely studious and abstracted course always impairs, 
or totally dissipates. The most powerful under- 
standings become more or less enfeebled and per- 
verted by a few years* seclusion in a closet, vrith a 
stove temperature, and lamp-light. There is needed 
more than a little rough, farmer-like, daily occupation 
abroad, to keep the student dear of the pedant; and 
assuredly it is not an hour's pacing up and down a 
college-walk that suffices for this purpose. One 
would &in, in conducting a thoroughly intellectual 
education, counteract the debilitating effect of studious 
habits, so as should preclude the mortifying compa- 
rison, commonly made between the accomplished 
scholar, and the man of business, in whatever does 
not involve mere erudition. One would gladly spare 
a young man the pungent shame which many have 
felt — conscious as they may have been of high attain- 
ments, and yet compelled to feel that, in the broad 
and open world, no one has thought their opinions 
worth listening to a moment, in relation to the 
weighty interests of conmion life. And in such 
instances, what is felt to be wanting, is not so much 
the requisite information on the point in question, as 
a want of that intuition which seizes a notion in the 
concrete — that is to say in its practical form ; instead 
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of groping about for it in the region of the abstract, 
where it has broken itself off from the actual concern- 
ments of mankind. 

Again : I am really at a loss to know by what means, 
except those afforded so richly in a country life, the 
tastes and the imaginative sentiments, intimately 
connected as they are, as well with the moral as the 
rational fisiculties, may be formed and refined. In the 
coimtry, the proper objects of these tastes stand 
evety day before the eyes ; and so the mind, in its 
plastic state, is cast into the mould of nature ; and 
the genuine elements of poetic feeling, and of lofty 
sentiment, are wrought into the soul, instead of being 
taught as lessons. But in cities, the same objects, 
when occasionally presented, are looked at as if 
making up an exhibition :^>they are seen for an 
hour, and pass away. Art and its wonders of imi- 
tation are what principally occupy the thoughts and 
modify the tastes ; these tastes therefore are, from the 
£rst, factitious, nor are they likely ever to become 
otherwise. In the country, and under judicious 
culture, although art and its mysteries of imitation 
may in due time be learned and practised, it is nature 
that is intimately known and relished. The relative 
merits of nature and art, if such a phrase may be 
allowed, can hardly be understood except by those 
who have enjoyed long and delightful acquaintance 
with the former, before they came to know anything 
of the latter. 

And may it not be said that England (I do not 
mean exclusively of Scotland and Ireland) is the 
.country, of all the world, in which rural life,- taking 
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the year round, is the most delightful, and best bears 
comparison, on the whole, with a town life ; and in 
which, of course, home education may be carried on 
with the highest advantage ? Surely there is not a 
country on behalf of which it could be pretended that 
it should be chosen rather than England, as t}i6 
favoured home of rural enjoyment, graced by intelli- 
gence, and secured by firm domestic habits, and the 
quiet virtues. 

The superiority of England, in this respect, might 
figdrly be established, by a mere reference to the £skct 
(and I believe it is a fact) that in this country a larger 
proportion of those who are free to choose their place 
of abode and their mode of life, live remote from 
cities, than in any other coimtry : for it seems a sound 
inference that the land in which a country life is 
actually resorted to by a large. proportion of those 
who can follow their own tastes (besides being the 
object of desire to multitudes who cannot do so) does 
really afford the means of rural enjoyment, in a 
higher degree than any other. The people of England, 
especially the moderately opulent, fly from towns and 
cities, not because the cities and towns of England 
are peculiarly imdesirable, or are at all deficient in 
comfort; but because the country is peculiarly 
attractive. As the notion of home is English, and 
the word is one which is hardly to be rendered into 
any other language, so does the term ordinarily cany 
with it the idea of the insulation, the independence, 
and the quiet delights of a country residence. It is 
quite true, for example, that the house of a bachelor 
may be called his home ; nevertheless who ever hears 
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the word without thmldng of a &inily? And thiu 
too^ although a town house be a home, a country 
house is a home emphatically, or in the most genuine 
sense. 

On this favourite subject I must yet claim the 
reader's indulgence awhile. As the term — home 
EDUCATION, brings with it, in my mind at least, the 
idea of rural life, so does the complex idea of sweet, 
tranquil, healthful enjoyment, varied, but not invaded, 
by the changing seasons, demand the scene to be laid 
in England, rather than in any other country of 
Europe, or of the world. — Home education then, 
taking the phrase as carrying with it whatever can 
give it the highest possible advantage, is — The do- 
mestic system of an English country house. 

Our climate, taking the year round, has been ad- 
Initted to be more favourable to out-of-door occupa- 
tions and pleasures than any other of Europe. It is 
in England, a week or two excepted, that any one 
who is in health may pass, without fear, and without 
change of dress, from the drawing room or the study 
to the garden and the fields ; and a family, not used 
to be foolishly cooped up in rough weather, may go 
abroad, and take their sports as many days, or nearly 
so, between October and April, as between April and 
October ; yet this is a circumstance of incalculable 
advantage in relation to the practices of home edu- 
cation. 

England too, and this is a recommendation by no 

means trivial in its bearing upon our immediate subject, 

is eminently the land of the picturesque. Although 

what is grand or romantic is confined to a few districts, 

d3 
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what is deliciouslj beautiful, and that which invites 
the pencil^ and feeds the taste, presents itself in every 
county. Few countries, if any in the world, are so 
thickly set with points of view, such as the landscape 
painter stops to notice ; and those who would establish 
themselves in the rural mode, vnth a view to the 
health and enjoyments of a family, may take their 
course in almost any direction, and find spots where 
nothing which external circumstances can supply will 
be wanting to secure the sweet felicity of a domestic 
country life. 

It is in England, as matter of £stet, more than in 
any other country of Europe, that a genuine taste 
for the beauties of nature has formed itself, so as to 
become a permanent and prominent feature of the 
national character. It is among ourselves that a keen 
relish for simple and natural pleasures, as distinguished 
from amusements and excitements, so prevails as to 
influence the national manners in all classes. But 
this is the very feeling — this preference of natural 
pleasures to excitements and dissipation, which it is 
incalculably important to cherish in the minds of 
young persons. Just so long as such a preference is 
decisive and paramount in the character every thing 
favourable may be hoped for: — the moment the 
tastes take the other turn, our means of influence 
are reduced almost to the lowest point ; nor can we 
reckon any more, upon successfully canying forward 
either intellectual or moral culture. For these strong 
reasons therefore, England must be accounted the 
coimtry in which home education may the best be 
put in practice ; and the country where the modes 
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of life it demands are already consonant with the 
settled habits and tastes of the largest and soundest 
portion of the people. 

At the present time, by the dLSiision of knowledge, 
and the &cilities of intercoursei the English yeoman 
and country gentleman have severally risen very &r 
above the level occupied by their immediate prede* 
cessors. Good taste, better morals, and a liberal 
acquaintance with science, have taken the place of 
rude sensuality, and ignorance : and especially does 
the desire to secure a still better education for their 
children, belong to the classes we are speaking of. 

And is it not within the thousands of rural homes, 
adorning the road sides of England — ^from the mansion 
of the noble, to the ornate cottage, and the comfort- 
able farm house, that are to be found the virtues and 
graces of woman? As for those who can breathe 
only in the atmosphere of cities, who live for pleasure, 
whose home is abroad, and whose most serious 
business is amusement — these, have no nationality; 
they form a class, foimd in all countries, and differing 
hardly by a shade, one firorqi another. But if we are 
thinking of female excellence and loveliness, and if 
we turn, as we have reason u> do, to England to find 
both united ; it is to the country we must look for 
our chosen specimens ; it is among those who, whether 
as wives or daughters, not barely endure the seclusion 
of a country Ufe, but enjoy it, enliven it, and make 
themselves there the loved dispensers of comfort and 
happiness to their circles. 

There may be many whose early recollections being 
altogether of another sort, will not be ready to attach 
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any such importance as the writer does, to a country 
life, for a home-trained family. I have no anxiety to 
bring over to my own way of thinking on this subject 
those who entertain a contrary opinion ; but I could 
not, with comfort to myself, advance in the prosecu- 
tion of my 'task, without distinctly setting forth that 
idea of the externals of a happy home which is pre- 
sent to my own thoughts, and which is more or less 
involved in every method of instruction hereafter to 
be spoken of. I well know that many things of some 
importance must be foregone by living in the heart 
of the country ; and it is very true that certain valua- 
ble means of improvement are only to be met with in 
cities ; nevertheless I am compelled to regard all such 
advantages as of inferior consequence, if they are to 
be secured only by the relinquishment of the solid 
benefits above alluded to ; and in fact the reader will 
perceive, throughout this work, that the writer has 
before him always — crural scenery, rural pastimes, 
ruxal tastes, and the ample spaces and the natural 
objects that surround a country home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FAMILY LOVE AND ORDER. 

Again I request the reader to bear in mina, 
that, if I advert in this volume to subjects properly 
belonging to moral and religious treatment, I do not 
profess either to advance the principles on which 
such treatment shoidd rest, or to illustrate the appli- 
cation of them. 

And yet something must be said with the view of 
setting before the reader that idea of the domestic 
system which is present to my own mind, and which 
I consider as inseparably connected with the processes 
and the exercises of intellectual culture. Fully to 
develop the mental &culties apart £rom family felicity 
•^apart from pure enjoyments — apart from love, and 
subordination, is what I cannot so much as conceive 
of as practicable; nor is there an exercise so abstruse 
as that I can imagine it to be prosperously con- 
ducted by the stem and cold-hearted teacher of a 
depressed and reluctant learner. 

The words Love and Order, although not synony- 
mous, are absolutely inseparable in relation to the 
domestic system. At school, no doubt, there may be 
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order, where there is little or no love; but it is 
firightful to think of a home of which the same might 
be said. And, if in a &mily we must not look for 
order without love, so neither can love exist, or be 
preserved, without order: and by Order, I mean, 
absolute government, and perfect obedience. 

If there be not, in the natural dispositions of parents 
and children, enough kindly warmth of feeling to effect 
implicit obedience by the means of the gentle affec- 
tions, and vnthout frequent recurrence to measures of 
severity, home education had better not be attempted, 
phildren may be governed at school by motives of 
fear, without entirely depraving their sentiments; 
because school is not their all ; and they have still a 
home, and a sphere of love to think of. But to rule 
them in any such way at home itself, is to wind out 
of their hearts, by a slow but certain process, every 
root and fibre of the affections ; nor will it fail to 
render them, in the end, murky, obdurate, crafty, 
selfish, and malign. In mere mercy let children be 
sent to school, who must be so schooled if kept at 
home. 

It can hardly be necessary to say that this natural 
warmth of affection, which we name as requisite ta 
the conduct of home education, is not that anxious 
sensitive fondness, existing chiefly on the parent's 
side, which, to be made any use of, must be perpe- 
tually talked of, and pointed at, and adduced, in sup- 
port of the trembling parental authority. "What is 
wanted, is not a sentiment worn, and hackneyed, and 
fretted, until it has become little else than a confused 
feeling of suspicion, weariness, and distaste ; it is not 
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a spring that has no force, except when it is strained ; 
or a fire that has neither sparks nor warmth, except 
so long as it is blown. 

There is truth in the common observation, that 
parental affection is a much stronger feeling than the 
reciprocal affection of children toward their parents ; 
and yet if it be so, we need not be disquieted so long 
as it is found to be also true, that, when parental love 
is sustained by energy and intelligence, it generates a 
sentiment in the bosoms of children stroi^ enough to 
bear all the stress that ought to be laid upon it, and 
which we may securely confide in for carrying any 
measures of moral or intellectual discipline. Chil- 
dren, naturally affectionate, in a fair d^ree, and who 
live always in the sunshine of a wise and vigorous 
parental love, will rarely, if ever, fail to render such 
a return of the devotion of their hearts as shall not 
merely make both parties happy, but such as shall 
support a firm domestic government, without any 
visible effort, or means of intimidation. 

And let it be allowed to me to add, that, if a loving 
temper in parents and children be requisite for effect- 
ing the purposes of home education, hardly less can 
be affirmed of the conjugal affection. In a family not 
blessed with this first element of felicity, every difii- 
culty of the domestic sjrstem of training is vastly 
enhanced, or is rendered insuperable. There can be 
no need to utter the truism, that the undisguised 
dissonance of parents is totally incompatible with 
methods of culture, and with a general course, such 
as we have now in view. But there is even a coldness 
and formality sometimes subsisting between husband 
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and wife, which will too much chill the general 
temperature of the house, and take effect upon the 
dispositions of children, who will either become, in 
like manner, fi:igid and motionless ; or attach them- 
selves, with the pernicious feelings of partizans, to 
the one parent, or to the other. In relation to this 
subject we must repeat the aphorism, that, happiness 
is the first principle of home education. 

There is, however, something more to be noted in 
relation to the influence of conjugal affection upon 
the dispositions and behaviour of children ; for let it 
be remembered, and we are now speaking especially 
of the maternal authority, which it is so desirable to 
raise to the highest pitch, that, when conjugal love is 
warm and uniform, a mother stands invested, in the 
eyes of her children, with a power combining an 
indirect reverence of their father, who appears only 
to sustain the maternal rule, with the direct radiance 
of her own gentle fondness. And it is a constant 
law of human nature, that complex sentiments, such 
as the one here spoken of, possess far more force than 
belongs to the sum of the elements of which they are 
composed, when existing apart. For example ; the 
feeling in the minds of children which secures their 
devoted obedience to a mother, who is seen to be 
sustained by a father's constant and cordial concur- 
rence, far exceeds in practical efficacy the amount of 
regard separately paid to the authority of the father 
and the mother, when, from an unhappy want of 
affection, the two parents are always thought of by 
their children apart. 

And here, may the hint be listened to, that, among 
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the reasons which may induce parents to adopt the 
practice of home education^ this motive might have 
its weight, that, if the prerequisites of conjugal affec- 
tion already exist, namely, worth and purity of 
intention in both parties, the presence of children 
at home, and the need thence felt to arise of for- 
bearance and tenderness, will powerfully tend to 
corroborate the very feeling which is found to be so 
important, and to preserve it from shocks and dis- 
gusts. Those whose tempers are actually imder the 
control of good sense and virtuous principles, may 
often have occasion to rejoice in finding themselves 
borne along in the path of happiness, by subsidiary 
motives, when more direct sentiments happen to be 
in a languid state. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten, that young 
persons who, under the paternal roof, have seen, and 
have lived in the simshine of their parents* conjugal 
felicity, vnll be the more likely to secure it for them- 
selves. It is true, that a judicious mother does not 
taUc to her daughters of their own future matrimonial 
happiness; but, without this, it will be enough, if 
they see her every day, beloved and happy ; for they 
wiU then, at least, be provided with a convincing con- 
tradiction of the immoral doctrine, that conjugal fe- 
licity is a romantic dream, never realized in common 
life. No opinion can be of more pernicious influence 
than this; and those parents must be accounted to 
have done much for their children, of both sexes, 
who, not by words, but in fiict, have proved such a 
doctrine to be false. 

There are however many degrees of affection. 
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whether conjugal or parental; and, it may be said, 
that, where other requisites are not wanting, the suc- 
cess of a system of domestic culture will bear propor- 
tion to the intensity of these feelings. 

There is a parental affection, rational and steady, 
which may be quite sufficient to secure a consistent 
regard to the welfare of a &mily; and powerful 
enough to sustain the labours and self-denials involved 
in conducting an educational course. But there is an 
affection going veiy fiir beyond any such passive, mea- 
sured love. There is a love of o£&pring that knows 
no restrictive reasons ; that extends to any length of 
personal suffering or toil ; a feeling of absolute self- 
renunciation, whenever the interests of children involve 
a compromise of the comfort or tastes of the parent. 
There is a love of children in which self-love is 
drowned ; a love, which, when combined with intelli- 
gence and firmness, sees through, and casts aside, 
every pretext of personal gratification, and steadily 
pursues the highest and most remote welfare of its 
object, with the determination at once of an animal 
instinct, and of a well-considered, rational purpose. 
There is a species of love, not liable to be worn by 
time, or slackened, as, firom year to year, children 
become less and less dependant upon parental care: — 
it is a feeling which possesses the energy of the most 
vehement passions, along with the calmness and 
appliancy of the gentlest affections ; a feeling purged, 
as completely as any himian sentiment can be, of the 
grossness of earth ; and which seems to have been 
conferred upon human nature as a sample of emotions 
,proper to a higher sphere. 
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This kind of patental love^ balanced bj vigorons 
good sense, clears all difficulties in educationy and 
almost supersedes particular plans or advices. What- 
ever system may be adopted, in such a case, the 
routine of culture and instruction moves on with a 
noiseless and prosperous celerity; and especially so, 
if, to the warm affection which we axe now supposing, 
and to the steady purpose and the tact which should 
guide it, there be added a certain natural delight in 
teaching, such as renders the labours of instruction 
pleasures, in fact. 

On many occasions our tastes carry us forward 
with ease in the discharge of difficult duties, where 
higher principles might leave us flagging ; and it is so 
especially in the business of education* To impart 
knowledge is, to some, an enjoyment that never tires« 
But this teaching tcuttey it must be confessed, is 
a gift of nature ; nor is its place to be supplied, 
either by habit or by principle, except in an imper- 
fect degree. Let then those who axe conscious of 
being thus endowed, and whose warmth of heart and 
energy of understanding are sustained by a zest for 
tuition, let such be animated to improve and exert a 
talent that cannot fail to convey the very highest 
benefits, intellectual and moral, which one human 
being can receive from another* 

An affectionate temperament, especially if it belong 
to both parents, is usually hereditary ; and when so, 
the reciprocal sentiment supplies all that can be 
wished for in rendering a family happy, and the 
processes of culture prosperous. Or even if, in a 
numerous fEimily, one may be found wanting in 
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natural tenderness or sensibility, the influence of 
example, and the constant breathing of a kindly 
atmosphere, is likely, with skilful management of the 
individual temper, to supply, in good measure, what 
is lacking : thus the cold nature will grow warm, amid 
the radiation of love from all sides; and if it never 
become fervent, will at least never congeal. 

Yet warm-hearted parents vdll not forget that the 
ascending love is, as we have said, less than the 
descending. The veide world, vidth its novelties, and 
the boundless mysterious futurity, exert an unspent 
influence over the minds of young persons, and cannot 
but divert a little their afiections from their parents, 
jbowever fondly and sincerely they may be loved. 
Whereas, vrith those who have reached the middle 
stage of life, the glitter of the world has been seen 
through, and its promise has been brought to the 
proof, and has so far &dled in the performance, that 
J;he mind has turned toward the circle of the domestic 
affections, as a solace. But no such disabusing of the 
imagination by experience, has had place with chil- 
dren ; and parents must remember that, while their 
own hopes and afiections are converging more and 
more upon a focus, those of their children are all 
radiating through infinite space. 

It may not be so easy to bear, with equanimity, 
another sort of disappointment, to which fond paren- 
tal love is sometimes exposed ; — I mean that which 
•happens when, from a want of discretion, or of 
energy, the affections of children are snatched from 
those who claim them by the rights of nature, and 
are fixed upon by-standers or strangers. Yet it is a 
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law of the human mind — ^inevitable and uniform, that 
it attaches itself^ especially in early life^ to the wisest, 
and the firmest, and the most consistently benign, of 
those who come daily within its circle. A mother, 
for instance, may possess many substantial good qua- 
lities, which should attach her children to herself; 
and yet she may, in comparison with a teacher, or 
a relative, or even a servant,, imder the same roof, 
want tact, or calmness, or self-control, or dignity; 
and so in fact be loved only in an inferior degree. 
Nor will children be able, even if they entertained the 
wish to do so, to disguise their regards, or to speak 
and look as if they loved her most whom they love 
least. For this grief there is but one remedy, or 
preventive — the endeavour to become such as shall 
command, without asking for it, the unrivalled affec- 
tion of children. 

Beside the affection of which we have spoken, and 
beside the energy of mind which should be its coun- 
terpoise, and beside also the natural taste for teach- 
ing, there is a tact and address, not easily described, 
any more than easily acquired, which, in the daily 
and hourly government of children, and in rendering 
them happy, avails &r more than all other qualities 
put together, apart from itself. Mothers or teachers 
may be seen, in every respect very poorly endowed 
with the knowledge or the principles, or with even 
the moral sentiments proper to the business of educa- 
tion, and yet unrivalled in the art of securing obe- 
dience, and of diffusing enjoyment, and of imparting 
80 much knowledge as they profess to communicate. 

It is diflScult, except by naming its opposites, to fix 
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in words our conception of this desirable tact. We may 
say, if it be really needful to say so much, that it is not 
the product of any laboriously obtained knowledge of 
human nature, or of a scientific acquaintance with its 
principles. The happy management of human beings 
is> no doubt, in fiu;t, always in harmony with the laws 
of the human mind ; but this harmony is intuitively 
perceived, not learnedly acquired. Many a village 
dame plies the machinery of human nature well ; but 
never has a professor of philosophy told those to 
whom nature has not granted this tact, either how to 
acquire it, or how to manage without it. 

Parents may be found, in the highest degree soli- 
citous for the welfare of their children, and not defi- 
cient in general intelligence, who nevertheless are 
perpetually struggling with domestic embarrassments, 
and sadly depressed by disappointment in the dis- 
charge of their daily duties. In such instances there 
may be observed, a something too much in the modes 
of treatment — too much talking and preaching, and a 
too firequent bringing in of ultimate motives, until 
the natural sensibility and delicacy of children's minds 
are, if the phrase may be allowed, worn threadbare ; 
for all the gloss of the feelings is gone, and the warp 
and substance are going. 

Such parents often, for the sake of making sure 
doubly sure, lift the arm of authority, when the 
raising of the finger is more than enough. An indis- 
creet anticipation of resistance never fails to suggest 
it. The simple law of the association of ideas is the 
immediate cause of a vastly larger amount of human 
actions than what springs from any formal resolution 
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SO to act. In all cases, therefore, the probability of 
compliance is much greater when nothing but com- 
pliance is expected, than when a thought of the con- 
trary is, by some inauspicious word, or a mere look 
of doubt and anxiety, suggested. The great world of 
moral agency turns glibly upon its pivots, by the 
momentum of habit and the association of ideas r 
mischief attends the attempt to urge its onward force, 
by more motive or reason, in any instance, than is 
wanted. 

If we were to attempt to divine the secret of a 
prosperous management of children, perhaps it would 
resolve itself into the simple feet of a quick per- 
ception of the train of their ideas, at any moment, 
and a fecility in concurring with the stream of 
thought, whatever it may be, which, by the slightest 
guiding word or gesture, can be led into whatever 
channel may be desired. 

The rule of management might then be condensed 
into the three words — discern, follow, and lead. 
That is to say, there is first the catching of the clue 
of thought in a child's mind ; then the going on with 
the same train a little way; and, lastly, the giving it 
a new, though not opposite direction. By the means 
of a governance of the wandering minds of children 
in some such method as this, there is hardly any limit 
to the control which may be exercised over, as well 
their conduct, as their moral and intellectual habits. 
The same law of influence holds good even with 
adults, or at least with all but the most highly cul- 
tured and vigorous minds, which renounce this sort 
of control ; and it is on this principle that the dema- 
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gogue^ or the religious orator, who is gifted with an 
intuition of human nature, leads and turns the minds 
of thousands, by the lifting of his finger. 

But to return to our proper sphere — ^we may affirm 
that the government of minds. is the easiest of all 
exercises, to whoever possesses the secret of influence, 
and is confident of success; but the most difficult, 
and the most vexatious, to those who attempt it on 
formal principles, such as may be laid down in so 
many rules fitted to occasions. 

As the labours of instruction cannot be carried 
forward in a family except pn the principle of spon- 
taneous and perfect obedience, nor this obedience be 
ensured apart from warm and vigorous reciprocal sen- 
timents of love between parents and children, so we 
may add is there needed, for the animation of the 
entire system, and for giving it ease and velocity of 
movement, a certain hilarity, and even playfiilness, 
always saving decorum, on the part of parents and 
teachers, such as shall prevent, if we might so speak, 
the minds of children from dragging on the ground. 

If a mother preserves the gloss and brightness of 
her children's love by indulging them in playM 
caresses, so may a father render his authority the 
more intimate by holding it in reserve ; while his 
ordinary manner toward his children is marked by 
vivacity, and a discreet intellectual sportiveness. It 
must, indeed, be thoroughly understood in the house 
that a father has, not only the power, but the 
resolution to enforce absolute submission to what- 
ever he may command : — but it is enough if this be 
tacitly known; and the fact nee'd very rarely be 
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brought under notice. On the contrary, a fiither, 
immovably firm as he may be in maintaining his 
rights if disputed or resisted, is yet, in common, the 
leader and author of pleasures, and especially of such 
as are in any way vivified by intelligence. 

A father who has the pecidiar talent requisite for 
the purpose may with advantage, and especially at 
table, and in hours of relaxation — ^in the garden and 
the field, use a sparkling and sportive style, giving 
indulgence, under the restraints of good taste, to 
facetious turns, sudden comparisons, and sprightly 
apologues. A chastened pleasantry serves many pur- 
poses, more or less important : — ^it graces and recom- 
mends the paternal authority ; it gives rise to a state 
of mind intermediate between sport and study, tending 
at once to connect the former with intelligence, and 
the latter with pleasurable sensations ; it is a great 
means of quickening the sense of analogy, on which 
so much depends in all the higher mental processes ; 
and it is an initiation in the vivid and elegant conver- 
sational manner that distinguishes the best society. 

A happy facetiousness on the part of parents or 
teachers, so far from rendering the ordinary style 
of conversation frivolous, on the contrary, in making 
the society of adults agreeable to children, gives them 
a distaste for that sheer inanity or vulgarity which is 
apt to prevail among themselves. Moreover, inas- 
much as this sort of converse breaks up the feeling of 
formality, too often separating parents and children, 
it promotes directly that intimacy and ingenuousness 
whence a real friendship may at length result. What 
Lord Bacon says of pleasantry, in relation to the 
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transaction of public business, is quite true also in 
education — Res est supra opinionem politica, facile 
transire a joco ad serium, a serio ad jocum. 

That degree of regularity and exactitude in carrying 
forward the daily routine of studies and recreations^ 
which is indispensable in a home-taught family, as 
well as in a school, is secured, in different families, by 
very different means; and the means actually em- 
ployed, in any case, might safely be taken as an 
indication of the height of the genuine feeling of 
affectionate reverence, prevailing in the minds of chil- 
dren. A prompt regard to time and order is that, 
without which no solid improvement can be made ; — 
on this point there can be no room for a question ; 
but it remains to be asked, by what means should 
this necessary observance of modes and seasons be 
effected? 

Now it will generally be found in families where 
the filial sentiment is infirm, and therefore variable, 
that order, if maintained at all, is enforced by the 
means of a hundred petty and vexatious formalities — 
by fines and penalties, and complicated regulations, 
the general tendency of which is to damp the hilarity 
of childhood, to stagnate the understanding, and to 
generate a habit of eye-service, and a regard to the 
letter more than to the spirit of law ; from all which 
may easily spring a temper of mind incompatible alike 
with open-hearted simplicity of character, and with 
intellectual energy. 

But where a warm affection is the real spring of 
obedience, and where children are actually happy, 
from day to day, an exact regard to times and to 
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plans, or as much exactness in this respect as can be 
deemed useful, may be secured — no one sees by what 
immediate means, for the whole movement is spon- 
taneous — the machine is a living one; and inasmuch 
as it is not on a very large scale, the known will of 
the supreme power comes in the place of whatever is 
formal or palpable. Along with the substantial ad- 
vantages of regularity, there may therefore be enjoyed 
a feeling of liberty and of individual spontaneousness, 
highly conducive to vigour of mind, and especially to 
a clearly expressed originality of personal character. 
Too much law breaks down all minds to a dull 
uniformity. 

Stem punctuality in a family, effected by force of 
statutes and penalties, indicates, as I have said, a low 
temperature of the affections ; for there must be a 
great want of feeling, if not of intelligence, where the 
preservation of order among seven or ten children, 
demands as much mechanism as is requisite in a 
school of a hundred. Let there be, as mere matter of 
convenience, the ringing of the bell at certain times ; 
but the bell should not sound in the ears of children 
as a tocsin of dismay. The minute hand of the clock 
may be referred to, for guidance ; but it should not, 
in the eyes of children, be invested with terrors, as if 
it were old Time's iron sceptre. 

In the preceding chapter I stated my belief that 
the happy development of the higher intellectual 
faculties depends, in a very intimate manner, upon 
the joyousness of early life ; and in this, we have 
spoken of £unily affection, and of the order thence 
resulting, as the means of family happiness ; but if it 
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would not lead us too far^ something might be ad- 
vanced concerning the influence of kindly affections 
upon the intellectual powers, in preserving their 
equipoise or symmetry. Let it however be observed, 
in passing, that, as the moral elements of our nature, 
upon the sound condition of which happiness or misery 
turns, are, or ought to be, paramount, so do they, 
when in a healthy state, impart an equable activity 
to the rational faculties. The affections have a reci- 
procity with the reason, and with the imagination, 
which indeed is often severed by im&vourable in- 
fluences, but which, if cherished in early life, may 
always be enhanced. 

Although we cannot command those rudiments of 
intellectual power which are the gift of nature, yet 
more than a little may be done, whatever be the rate 
of excellence originally put into our hands, in securing 
a vigorous development of the &culties — ^first, by 
merely promoting happiness ; and then, more specifl- 
cally, by cherishing the moral sentiments. It is these 
that keep the mind in a plastic, soluble state, so as to 
facilitate the process of culture: it is these that pre- 
vent such a fixedness and distortion of the mind as 
defies the skill of the teacher. When, lassitude has 
come on from too long continued mental labours, 
or when, in the eager pursuit of particular intellec- 
tual objects, the mind has got a bent so strong as to 
render a return to other studies peculiarly diflicult 
or unpleasing, there are two means of restoring at 
once its elasticity, and its equipoise ; the one is the 
relaxation to be found in active amusements, and the 
other is the genial sufiusion of feeling through the 
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soul, by the excitement of pure and tranquil moral 
emotions. Now, if the former be the means ordi- 
narily to be resorted to, as always at hand, and always 
efficacious, we should hold the latter also at command, 
when a more thorough refreshment of the mental 
system is found to be needed. 

And here I cannot avoid a passing reference to the 
fact, of the very happy influence of a due and fervent 
attendance upon religious exercises — ^public and pri- 
vate, in bringing the mind home to its resting and to 
its starting points, and in favouring its recovery of 
that clearness and freshness of perception, and of that 
well-poised self-control, and easy appliancy, which are 
lost in a course of severe application. I am prepared 
to affirm that, to the studious especially, and whether 
younger or older, a Sunday well spent— spent in 
happy exercises of the heart, devotional and domestic 
— a, Sunday given to the soul, is the best of all 
means of leiBreshment for the mere intellect A 
Sunday so passed, is a liquefaction of the entire na- 
ture — a dispersive process, dispelling mental cramps 
and stagnations, and enabling every single faculty 
again to get its due in the general difiusion of the 
intellectual power. 

If this be true, and I have the firmest persuasion 
that it is so, the general inference it suggests is easily 
applied to the biisiness of education ; and the recol- 
lection of it will have its weight with parents in 
cherishing the religious and social affections among 
their children. It is very certain that young persons 
may be shorn of their happiness, and may be chilled 
in their affections, and yet be made scholars, or 
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mathematicians, or what else we please, in particular 
departments; but I deny that they can have the 
benefit of a vigorous development of the mind, as a 
whole, except in the sunshine of happiness, and love, 
and piety. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE THREE PERIODS OF EARLY LIFE.— INFANCY. 

It is assumed then that a family, retained for edu- 
cation at home, is actually enjoying, in some good 
measure, what has heen stated as indispensable to the 
prosperous conduct of a domestic system of culture. 

But in preparation for putting such a system in 
movement, and especially as preliminary to what con- 
cerns the culture of the faculties in a natural order, it 
is necessary to distinguish, with some degree of pre- 
cision, the several epochs of mental development, to 
each of which a specific treatment is proper : and 
whereas the classification effected at school has regard, 
not so much to the real expansion of the powers, as 
to the accidental readiness of children in performing 
certain exercises ; on the contrary, at home, and inas- 
much as a more correct adaptation of the processes 
of instruction to' the capacity of the learner is 
intended, there is required a classification which, 
while it is altogether irrespective of mere cleverness, 
or promptitude in performing tasks, is founded upon 
the spontaneous evolution of the faculties, at certain 
periods of early life. 
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Although) at a first hearing, it may seem a solecism 
to speak of the ckusification of two, or three, or seven 
children, yet it is true that the substantial benefits of 
classification, which consist in the treatment of each 
according to his capacities, are available with a fewj 
as well as with many ; and indeed with one alone. 
At school, nothing can well be taken account of, but 
a boy's ability to keep his standing in the performance 
of particular tasks ; if he fails in a particle, he de- 
scends ; if he excels but by ever so little, he rises ; 
but it may often happen that the descending mind is 
really a more mature and a more vigorous one than 
the ascending, and might claim to be treated according 
to a higher method. Again, the broad, yet unavoid- 
able partition of a school into the two companies of 
the clever and the dull, seldom fails to bind up in the 
bundle of stupidity some who, although, from a cer- 
tain peculiarity of their mental conformation, they 
may often be at fault when competing with minds 
more alert, want only a discriminating care to bring 
ihem out, and to aid them in evolving perhaps a rare 
talent, or a budding of genius. 

But it is altogether another principle that is to 
govern the adaptation of the methods of culture to 
individual minds, at home. What a child can do, is 
not the question we have to ask, nor how he can 
acquit himself in company with others ; but rather 
this, what has nature, at this particular period, done 
for him, and what therefore is the specific aid which 
he now needs from his teacher ? 

When, as we are now about to do, we speak of 
infancy, childhood, and youth, as the three easily 
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distinguishable, and well-understood eras to which 
education applies, and when we say that in&ncy ter- 
minates with the sixth year, childhood in the eleventh 
or twelfth, and the period of adolescence in the seven- 
teenth^ it must not be forgotten that the characteristics 
of infancy sometimes disappear in the fourth year, 
and sometimes continue unchanged to the tenth ; and 
that the season of childhood differs in its commence- 
ment and its close often, by so much as five years. 

All that can, or need be done, is to form a tolerably 
exact conception of what it is which really charac- 
terises the several stages of early life; and then to 
look for these marks of progression, as they present 
themselves in each instance. 

Infancy, the characteristics of which we are pre- 
sently to attend to, is the period (the culture of the 
intellect being the object in view) during which the 
ANIMAL ORGANIZATION of the mind is advancing more 
rapidly than at any other period of life. Infancy, 
therefore, is the season in which every thing, so far 
as education is concerned, should be made subservient 
to the healthy growth and consolidation of the Brain. ' 
During infancy, whatever might irritate or disturb 
the nervous system, is utterly to be condemned and 
avoided. 

Childhood, the second period of early life, em- 
bracing six years, or seven, is the time during which 
the brain, having nearly reached its organic perfection, 
and ceasing therefore to be in a peculiarly critical 
condition, the body — the muscular and osseous systems, 
and the digestive functions, expand, consolidate, and 
e3 
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are^ or ought to be corroborated. Nature therefore 
still demands that our first cares be directed to 
the welfare of the animal economy, and denies any 
such excitements to be addressed to the mind, as tend 
to disturb or retard the physical growth. Neverthe- 
less, the mind has now a remainder, or overplus of 
power at command, and may therefore be wrought 
upon with advantage, for there is at our disposal 
some power of attention, and some intellectual motive ; 
and while, during this flowering season, the plant 
shoidd be kept in the sunshine of enjoyment, an initi- 
ation may be made, such as shall render the after- 
course of study less difficult, by a degree of familiarity 
with the subjects it is to embrace. 

As infancy is unconscious life, childhood is conscious 
life ; and it is the season when the soul begins to recog- 
nise its individuality, and to inquire concerning its 
own wellbeing : it is now therefore that its free co- 
operation in the process of culture may be secured, and 
when reflex sentiments, springing from the experience 
of good and ill, may be brought into play, so as to 
enhance the mind's own power, and to put it on the 
course of self-control. 

The third period of early life, not very aptly de- 
signated by any English word — ^for the word youth^ 
beside that it is not with propriety comprehensive of 
both sexes, is at once an abstract and a concrete term, 
and is therefore open to an inconvenient ambiguity — 
this season of adolescence, commencing about the 
eleventh year, extends beyond the time when the 
direct control of parents and teachers merges in the 
mind's rational command of itself; and when authority 
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and implicit obedience give place to persuasion, and 
moral influence. It is during this transition period, 
and while the authority of the teacher is in full force, 
and is yet conjoined with, and aided by the sponta- 
neous energy of the pupil, that the arduous busi- 
ness of acquirement, in its various branches, and the 
strenuous processes of mental exercise, are to be 
carried on. 

Youth is the season of restricted liberty, as well in 
a moral as an intellectual sense ; that is to say, there 
is action and personal freedom within a defined space ; 
and an alternate play is allowed to the feeling of indi- 
vidual responsibility, and to the feeling of implicit 
submission. The mind is making its sallies upon the 
open ground of personal discretion ; and is yet conti- 
nually pulled in, and brought back within the circle 
where the superior intelligence and power of another 
are absolute ; and this alternation peculiarly belongs 
to those who live under a home economy. 



INFANCY. 



Many practical inferences of great importance are 
involved in the one principle, that infancy is, in a 
peculiar sense. Nature's season ; — or in other words, 
that it is the period during which very little need 
be done except exclude any foreign disturbance of 
the natural development of the animal and mental 
functions. 

How much superfluous anxiety might be avoided, 
and how many ill-judged, and perhaps mischievous 
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endeavours to develop the mind might be saved, were 
this principle fully understood and assented to! 
Nor is this all ; for what is really to be done by the 
mother for her infant, during its first five or six 
years, and which, as I have said, consists almost en- 
tirely in warding off causes of disturbance, and 
which is enough to employ her hands and thoughts, 
might be done much better than often it is, did she 
but confine her attention to it, exclusively of the 
fruitless and often pernicious labours which she im- 
poses on herself. 

It has already been observed that the happiness of 
children is not a something to be found for them, or 
created ; but a something which they possess by the 
gift of nature, and in the enjoyment of which they 
are simply to be protected. In like manner we now 
say that, as the infant faculties are not our work, so 
neither is the expansion of them our task: Nature 
takes care of this nice operation, and has herself sur- 
rounded the new-bom mind with the best excitements 
and means of exercise. What remains is only to see 
to it that no unfavourable and accidental influence 
comes in to spoil or to retard the process. 

Those who are not contented with this humble 
part, and who would fain give some tangible proofs, at 
once of their zeal and of their ingenuity, may succeed 
in putting both beyond doubt ; but not in doing better 
by art, what nature would have done well. Wonders 
may be achieved; but minds so treated are not sub- 
stantially, or in a lasting manner benefitted; and if 
some few ambitious teachers do surprise the world 
by what they can efiect, very many, aiming to do the 
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same without the peculiar talents requisite for the 
purpose, wear out themselves, and their little pupils, 
in a turmoil of perplexing exercises ; and &et day after 
day, in the midst of a cumbrous apparatus of "means 
of development." Instead of all this, let us quietly 
observe what nature is about, and concentrate our 
cares and endeavours upon the single point of seeing 
that, while the animal system is consolidating, amid 
what are the well understood favourable circumstances 
— the vitality of the mind is preserved, by the gentlest 
and the most natural excitements. What we aim at 
is not to PRODUCE the mind ; but just to ascertain, 
from day to day, that it is quick, and is in prepara- 
tion to come forth in its destined season. 

On the subject of infant training there has already 
taken place a return of the public mind to principles 
of common sense; nor are the extravagances now 
often attempted, which were every where practised 
and applauded a few years ago. It was no wonder 
that, when first the attention of beneficent minds was 
directed to the art and science of education, as appli- 
cable to the mass of society, and especially to the 
lower ranks, and when it was discovered how much 
more might easily be effected than had heretofore 
ever been dreamed of, that the kind-hearted and in- 
genious promoters of these charitable enterprises, 
flushed with success, should have lost their hold of 
sound reason. 

But the paroxysm of educational philanthropy has 
nearly subsided, and the substantial fruits of zeal and 
experience are being gathered. It is still however 
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true that the misunderstood principles^ and the ha** 
zardous practices which sprung out of the first heat of 
this zeal, and which, in all the best-regulated schools, 
are meeting their correction, have, to some extent, 
pervaded the community, and have set wrong much 
relating to early treatment, in private families. 

Zealous and intelligent mothers have been induced 
to copy at home what they have seen done, or at- 
tempted, in the infant school; and in adopting certain 
practices, the propriety of which, even in the in£int 
school, might well have been questioned, have for- 
gotten that the special reasons that might recommend 
such proceedings there, do not in any degree apply 
to a family. 

In truth, if public and private education are found 
to differ widely when we come to compare the two 
systems as taking effect upon children who have 
attained their tenth year, they are, or ought to be, 
still more strikingly dissimilar as bearing upon an 
earlier period. The very objects aimed at in infant 
schools, and among the lowest class of a crowded po- 
pulation, are, many of them at least, the very things 
which should be put out of view in the treatment of 
a family. 

No doubts ought to be insinuated as to the substan- 
tial benefits likely to accrue from the infant-school 
system — as now amended, and as applied to the 
wretched and neglected families of great towns. So 
employed, this system should be regarded altogether 
as a remedial economy, brought in for the relief of 
urgent misery: it is the doing the best possible imder 
circumstances of a deplorable kind: it is a blessing 
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from above, descending into an abyss of ignorance 
and destitution. The rule of the in&nt-school system 
is — To effect the greatest possible good, in the shortest 
possible time, and at the cheapest possible rate. And 
in carrying out this rule it is necessary to employ 
every device that may be suggested by a parsimonious 
ingenuity, and such as shall spread a shining atom of 
knowledge over a surface astonishingly large. 

It is but equitable therefore to applaud those 
wonders of charity that are daily performed in well- 
managed infant schools ; nor perhaps should we be 
very nice in our inquiries as to ultimate consequences, 
when we see the intelligence of ten or twelve years 
developed at four or five. But assuredly the amaze- 
ment felt in witnessing these exploits should not 
induce us, in returning home, where every circum- 
stance>. present and fixture, is totally different, to 
attempt a nursery imitation of the infant-school 
machinery. 

Let it be granted that instances might be produced 
in which the pampered and fractious little crew of a 
carpetted and toy-stocked nursery would very poorly 
bear comparison, either as to intelligence or morals, with 
the children of an infant school ; and that it might be 
much to their advantage to be handed over, without 
privilege, to pass through its discipline. All this may 
be true ; nevertheless, what is actually wanted in a 
disorderly nursery, is not — the infant-school system ; 
though that were a benefit, but more of good sense, 
intelligence, and energy, on the part of the mother or 
governess. 

We might go further, and grant that not a few 
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home-taught children^ trained even as we would have 
them trained^ and in every respect wisely managed, 
might appear to disadvantage, if mixed in the ranks 
of an in&nt school ; for they might seem less ready, 
less acute, and even less informed, than their equals 
in age about them. And what a triumph would it be 
to the promoters of "early development" to find 
children drawn from a family where all means of cul- 
tivation are at command, outdone and put to shame 
by the stocking-weaver's Willy and Kitty! 

A mortification such as this, might very placidly be 
borne by parents who know what they are about, and 
who are carrying on intellectual culture as far as they 
think it should be carried, when an elaborate system 
of instruction is in prospect. With the children of 
the lower classes, if they can be snatched, by any 
means, from utter neglect, it is " now or never," in 
whatever relates either to their moral or intellectual 
training. To-morrow, those whom we are wishing to 
reclaim, may be torn from us, never again to come 
witliin the precincts of baowledge or virtue. But in 
our own families, what imaginable motive can there 
be for attempting this year, what we shall better be 
able to efiect the next? Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the years of infancy are at our command, and 
so wiU be the years of childhood, when they come, and 
so the years of adolescence. 

Moreover, it should be remembered, that the per- 
nicious effects of a hurried and stimulating system of 
culture, as well upon the moral sentiments, as the 
intellect, are likely to disappear in the case of children 
with whom the entire process of instruction is early 
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brought to a dose, and who, even if they may have 
sustained some mental or bodily injury, quickly lose 
every trace of it under the toils of the factory, or the 
field, where they too soon relapse into apathy and 
ignorance. Schooling completed at ten or twelve, the 
animal energy gets ahead of the mind, and as firm an 
insensibility is acquired as if there had been no infant- 
school development. 

But with children of the upper classes, folly edu- 
cated, we can calculate upon no pause in the operst- 
tions of mental culture ; on the contrary, one process 
of excitement is immediately to succeed another ; and 
each, as it comes, is to be more strenuous than that 
which it displaces : and then, and without an interval, 
the emulations and the powerful influences of a college 
course, or of active life, are to follow, with their always 
increasing demands upon the resources of the body 
and the mind; and thus the latter is constantly kept 
in advance of the former. 

It can hardly be necessary to use arguments in 
support of the general rule, that, in proportion as an 
intended system of mental culture is protracted, its 
conmiencement should be lenient; and that, in such 
cases, the spontaneous expansion of the &culties 
should be waited for, rather than hurried on, and that, 
looking to the remote issue of our endeavours, the 
original stock of intellectual power should be hus- 
banded, more than employed. It should be deemed 
that enough is done if a healthful vivacity of mind is 
preserved, in readiness for the season of actual labour. 

The general question concerning the desirableness 
of early excitement, or the contrary, might be argued 
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on the ground of three probable suppositions; and 
the practical conclusion we must come to, will I 
think be the same in each. In the first place then, 
let it be supposed that a child exhibits extraordinary 
intelligence, and manifests an eager and imusual 
desire for knowledge ; and let it further be assumed 
that this early manifestation of mind is exempt from 
all suspicion of its arising from a dangerous activity 
of the brain; but that, on the contrary, the bodily 
and mental constitution is thoroughly sound. Now 
in this case, if we put aside the foolish ambition of 
showing off a prodigy of erudition, at seven years, 
there remains no motive whatever, such as should 
impel a parent to hasten that culture which, without 
a shadow of doubt, will proceed rapidly enough, 
whenever it may be seriously commenced. Taking 
due care that the tastes be not directly thwarted, and 
that the mind be not broken with restraints, why 
should we not secure for the bodily system a long 
morning of animal tranquillity, and gay sunshine? 
Why not allow the eager spirit a long familiarity 
with Nature's self, before the time when Learning — 
her interpreter, comes in to be the chief speaker ? 

But, in the second place, if in any case there be 
reason to fear — and when is there not some reason to 
fear? that precocious intelligence is the ominous 
symptom of a morbid temperament; then, assuredly, 
one course only ought to be taken; for if there be at 
all a chance for the preservation of the life and the 
intellect, in such cases, it turns entirely upon our 
holding education in abeyance, and upon the removal 
of every mental excitement. What indulgence sq 
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cruel as that of feeding without restraint the ravenous 
mind^ whose appetite for knowledge is a prognostic of 
death! 

Or let us^ in the third place, suppose the opposite 
case, of an original defect of intelligence ; then we 
may he sure that, either the torture we inflict upon 
both teacher and pupil by a too early and a forced 
system of instruction, will be totally fruitless ; or that 
it will generate such a distaste of all learning, as 
to accumulate insurmountable difficulties upon the 
fature path, when necessary acquirements are to be 
made. Besides, we should always keep in view the 
possible case of some rare faculties being concealed 
beneath the appearance of stupidity, and which may 
be permanently injured by a forced development: 
such a mind, watched over and cherished, will not 
£iil to take up its own education in due time. 

But in the instance of children of ordinary inteUi- 
gence, our alternative is by no means that of render- 
ing them book-learned in infancy, or of leaving them 
to reach childhood in a vacant and uninformed mental 
condition. This is now much better understood than 
once it was ; and yet the practical inference is not 
always consistently carried into effect, even in the 
best managed families. 

Not a syllable of book-learning need have been 
acquired, and scarcely a task learned, and yet the 
mind of a child, in its fifth year, may be not 
merely in a state of the happiest moral activity, but 
may be intellectually alive, and actually enriched 
too by various information, concerning the visible 
universe V and may have made acquaintance with 
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whatever presents itself under a pleasurable aspect — 
and assuredly nothing but what is agreeable should 
at all be presented to the infant mind: — this rule 
excludes not merely objects or ideas positively un- 
leasing, but all such as are dry^ and devoid of 
attractions. 

In the flower-garden, and among the gay, winged, 
humming tribes that frequent it, Nature opens her 
school; — we have but to lead our infant charge 
thither, and simply to act as her interpreters; and 
when this pictured alphabet has been learned, it will 
be easy to go afield, and thence to moimt higher and 
higher, until we tread the skies, and make some 
acquaintance with distant worlds. None but the 
most dronish teachers can need to be told that the 
exacting of volumes of lessons may entirely feil of 
quickening the mind. There may, however, be many 
who, from the conscious or supposed want in them- 
selves of various information^ and of the requisite 
fertility of thought, adhere to the stultifying practice 
of lesson-giving, although they perceive its inutility, 
and would gladly, if not at too great a cost of mind^ 
adopt a different method. 

Hints, intended to facilitate such a better purpose, 
will hereafter be suggested ; at present I would offer 
some considerations which may serve to confirm the 
minds of parents in the resolution not to allow more 
than a very little book-learning to be attempted 
during the first period of education. 

It is not so much the actual process of learning 
to read, as the consequences of being able to read, 
during early years, which are to be guarded against ; 
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and this period, be it remembered, extends to the 
time when the organization of the brain is complete, 
and when its ultimate dimensions are nearly attained. 
In learning to read, if the process be conducted with 
a fair degree of discretion, the mind is not taxed by 
the demand of continuous attention ; on the contrary, 
its frequent stops and trips, and the consequent in- 
terposition of the teacher, break up the exercise into 
morsels, and afford respites and tums-off to the brain. 
Moreover, before that habit of the eye and ear is 
perfectly formed, which enables an adult to read 
without a thought of the combination of letters in 
words, the mind is still occupied with the visible 
sjrmbols, on the page; nor does the mental opera- 
tion essentially differ from that which is every hour 
going on, while the names of familiar objects are 
becoming associated with them in the memory. 

The only injury likely to accrue from the mere 
operation of learning to read, is that which happens 
when the exercise, each time, is continued a little too 
long, so as to impair the animal vivacity. But the 
mental process becomes altogether of another sort 
when a good degree of proficiency has been made ; 
for, from that time, and until the connexion between 
written words and the ideas they stand for has become 
so familiarly perceived, as that the mind is no longer 
conscious of any act in passing from the one to the 
other — until that time, there is an ill-adjusted move- 
ment going on in the brain, of a kind always more or 
less hurtful. 

This circumstance deserves to be more understood 
and considered than it usually is. Let it be observed 
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then that the mind, or the brain, and it is of no im- 
portance here to inquire which, is, in every instance, 
perturbed, and exposed to injury, when two opera- 
tions, linked one with the other, are going on, but 
which do not accurately keep time, or advance pre- 
cisely at the same rate. It is hence that most cases 
of confusion of the thoughts arise; and an attention 
to the simple fact might, in very many instances, 
greatly aid those who, in the transaction of compli- 
cated affairs, are liable to lose the ready command of 
their faculties. 

Instances of the sort are easily named, such as 
when an unpractised writer is labouring to keep pace 
with a speaker ; or when a clerk, less expert, is col- 
lating accounts in company with one more so; or 
when a performer in a concert is embarrassed between 
the rival claims of the ear, the eye, and the fingers, in 
executing a part not familiar to* him : or, to name an 
instance precisely in point, when an adult has made 
just that degree of acquaintance with a new language 
which exempts him &om the necessity of incessantly 
breaking off &om his book, to consult his lexicon ; so 
that he pursues, or endeavours to pursue, the sense 
of the writer at the ordinary pace at which the eye 
traverses a printed page. In this case, he finds that 
the rate of progress to which the eye is habituated, 
and which it does not readily slacken, greatly exceeds 
that at which the mind can get through the compli- 
cated process of recollecting the meaning of single 
words, and of analyzing the construction of sentences. 
There is therefore a perpetual jar — a want of syn- 
chronous movement, and a sense of distress, and a 
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strain, which quickly exhaust the power of attention ; 
or, if persisted in, impair the hrain. 

Those who have made acquirements later than in 
youth, will remember to have found the second stage 
of their familiarity with a new language more trying 
to the mind than the first ; or, in other words, they 
will have been able to spend some hours, with less 
bodily and mental damage, in conning a book, word 
by word, in a language barely understood, than in 
attempting to read off an author of whose language 
they have deemed themselves nearly masters. In 
reading word by word, the several mental operations 
are held to time by the mere interruption ; but in 
reading paragraphs continuously, the eye outstrips the 
memory, and the mind is wrenched. 

Now a child, just after he has become so far fami- 
liar with written language as to be able to enunciate 
sentences without hesitation, is yet far from having 
acquired an instantaneous recollection — perhaps no 
knowledge at all, of a large proportion of the words 
he meets with ; and especially as they are artificially 
collocated in books. The habit of the eye, and of 
the voice, is therefore hurrying him on much faster 
than the mind can follow; and he either abandons 
altogether the attempt mentally to accompany his own 
voice, or he suffers harm. And it is manifest that, 
while children of little or no intelligence will, by 
adopting the former expedient, escape uninjured; 
those whose curiosity is keen will not be content 
with any such vapid practice, and are therefore liable 
to so much the more damage. 

And in another way it is intelligent children who 
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suffer the most from much reading ; for, while they 
shun the nursery nonsense, the cock-robin inanities, 
that amuse their inferiors, and are always seeking for 
books a step or two above their comprehension, the 
stress of the mind is increased. Books of the highest 
class, totally unintelligible to them, would be less 
injurious than are such as they usually crave and 
devour. But when the same book is read to an 
intelligent child, at a moderate rate, the mind, far more 
familiar with words by the ear than by the eye, catches 
the meaning of sentences rapidly enough to prevent 
the jar between the exterior and interior faculties. 

Nevertheless, this ill consequence of much reading, 
during the period of infancy, is of a kind to wear 
away by mere habit, and by a constantly extending 
familiarity with the meaning of words. But it is not 
so with another injurious effect of reading, which 
affects the animal system in all its functions; and 
though little thought of, is, as I have no doubt, a 
frequent cause of general infirmity of health, and of 
serious diseases of the sensorium. 

Adults utterly forget the physical sensations of 
early life, even if they were distinctly regarded at the 
time ; nor are there any means of ascertaining some 
very important facts, which the habits of adolescence 
obliterate, except a very careful observation of chil- 
dren, guided by specific information. Few persons 
conversant with children, can have failed to notice 
the pallid visage, the lowered pulse, and the dyspeptic 
look, or actual nausea, which are produced by reading, 
and especially when a child reads to himself. These ap- 
pearances we are used to attribute, in a loose manner. 
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to too much study ; and we are satisfied in finding 
that the complexion and the appetite presently return 
upon the play-ground. But, in fact, the injury, the 
immediate symptoms of which quickly disappear, is 
always more or less permanent, and if often repeated, 
greatly debilitates the system. Let any one try the 
easy experiment of drawing a dotted line three or 
four inches in length upon a blank page, marking the 
extremities with a cross, and then let him, fifty times 
consecutively, traverse this line with the eye from end 
to end. There are few brains, I believe, of so firm a 
texture as not to find fifty repetitions of this journey 
of the eye more than enough to produce a very dis- 
agreeable sensation of giddiness ; for not merely does 
the eye-ball ache, but the head swims ; and the effect 
of such an oscillation of the sight is nearly the same 
as is produced by the motion of a ship. 

What prevents our being conscious, in this way, of 
the perpetually retorted movement of the eye, in 
ordinary reading, is the mind's engagement with 
the subject; and in proportion as the subject en- 
grosses the attention, the physical consequences of the 
mechanical operation disappear. It is on this same 
principle that some vivid excitement, taking place on 
ship-board, dissipates for the time the sickness of 
almost the feeblest stomachs; the stronger class of 
sensations overcoming th6 weaker. Mere habit also 
effects for the adult reader, what it does for the sailor, 
rendering both unconscious of the derangement of the 
head and stomach, or rather preventing altogether 
any such disturbance of the system. Yet any one 
may revive this sensation either in the way that has 

F 
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just t)een mentioned^ or by compelling himself to read 
page after page of a language unknown to him^ and 
which therefore does not engage the mind. 

But inasmuch as the language of books is barely 
understood by a child^ and awakens little emotion, the 
mechanical influence of the operation of reading takes 
its full efiect upon the brain ; and although it does 
not actually produce sickness, it does, almost invari- 
ably, enfeeble the circulation, and derange the diges- 
tive organs. There is no kind of application which 
so certainly debilitates the animal functions of a child 
as reading does ; and although the traces of the injury 
sustained at any one time are quickly obliterated by 
active sports, it is an error to suppose that the con- 
stitution retains no permanent damage. I am inclined 
to think that the comparative delicacy of muscular 
texture, and the dyspepsia, which so commonly attach 
to children whose minds are much elicited, is attri- 
butable more to the mere practice of reading, than to 
any one other circumstance whatsoever, or to all others 
put together. At least it is certain that the ruddy 
vigour of high health will almost always be found in 
inverse proportion to the hours in the day during 
which a child has a book before his eyes. 

Little caution need be used in this respect with 
children of active dispositions, who do not soon forfeit 
their roses by too much study ; but there axe those 
who no sooner taste the sweets of reading, and be- 
come conscious of the pleasures of intellectual gor- 
mandizing, than they give themselves to it, if allowed, 
incessantly ; nor do they fail to exhibit the efiecta of 
what is nothing else than a perpetual mental intoxi- 
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cation. Reading without intelligence injures* the 
brain and stomach mechanically : reading with intel- 
ligence injures both, in the less direct manner of 
nervous excitement; but either way, much reading 
and robust health are incompatible. 

Only let a child, eager for knowledge, be read to, 
instead of allowing him to read to himself, and the 
whole of the mechanical mischief is avoided : — and 
again, let him be freely conversed with, in a desultory 
manner, in the midst of active engagements, and out 
of doors ; and then, while an equal amount of infor- 
mation is conveyed, and in a form more readily assi- 
milated by the mind, then nearly all the mischiefs of 
excitement, as springing from study, are also avoided. 
In a word, let books in the hand, except as play- 
things, be, as much as possible, held back during the 
early period of education ; and the later the time at 
which they are freely allowed the better. 

If it were not true that, notwithstanding the im- 
proved notions now prevalent, relative to early tasking 
and lesson-learning, there is always a probability that 
perfimctory teachers will adhere to the reprobated 
practice, I should not think it necessary to dwell upon 
the subject. It is, however, absolutely necessary that 
parents, who avail themselves of the services of a 
governess or tutor, as most must do, should have 
a strong conviction of the injurious consequences 
attending the method of gorging children, and es- 
pecially young children, with the verbiage of tasks. 
Unfortunately, nothing can supply the place of 
task-work in education, but the elastic intelligence 
of the teacher's own mind ; and those who possess 
t2 
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no such spring of movement, will always, if allowed to 
do it, swamp the understandings of children in lessons. 

The committing of Verse to memory is, as I shall 
have occasion again to say, a facile and altogether 
unexceptionable exercise of that faculty ; and a ready 
means of fixing the best sentiments in the mind, in 
connexion with pleasurable emotions ; and this men- 
tal association is perhaps the most important of any 
which it is the object of education to form. But I 
am inclined to doubt if a balance of good is in any 
case secured by the practice of loading the memory 
with Prose, of any kind ; and especially with such 
prose as the rules and rudiments of the sciences, or of 
grammar — ^all which may be taught far more eflFec- 
tively in another manner. As a means of learning 
any thing which it is intended that the understanding 
should grasp, the consigning a prose task to the 
memory does all that can be done to defeat the end 
which we ought to have in view ; for the organic pro- 
cess of reverting, in quick alternation, from the page 
to the brain, from the brain to the page, in learning a 
task, is nothing but a lulling dose to the mind ; and 
if long continued, renders the conceptive faculty and 
the reason absolutely torpid. Nothing is left in a 
child's mind, after a while, but the see-saw liabit, on 
the perfection of which he knows he must depend for 
his power of going through with a faultless repetition 
of his task. And if the faultlessness of the repetition 
be exacted by the teacher with any rigour, so as to 
produce some anxiety while learning, the process is 
enough to stupify the most vigorous understanding ; 
and as to the dull, it excludes every hope of vivificar 
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tion, and fixes them in a vacant lethargy^ never after- 
wards to be dispelled. 

Let any one watch the countenances of a row of 
children, repeating the rules of grammar, or the ab- 
struse definitions of artificial geography, or any such 
gibberish, which a mindless and indolently laborious 
teacher may have enjoined. Let him turn his eye, 
first, toward the least intelligent of the class, and he 
will perceive that these, as they have made no attempt 
whatever to attach a meaning to the words and sen- 
tences they are repeating, and have, on the contrary, 
concentrated their attention upon the mere series of 
sounds, so that the entire process is purely organic — 
these will, for the most part, acquit themselves with 
alacrity, and obtain the approving smile of the kin- 
dred spirit that presides over the performance. But 
alas for those who, under such a teacher, and sub- 
jected to such a process, possess some intelligence, and 
have not as yet learnt to quash it ! While passing 
through the terrors of repetition, the agitated and 
flushed faces of children of this sort, indicate the dis- 
tressing to-and-firo movement of the faculties : — while 
learning their role, they have instinctively endea- 
voured to connect ideas with the words of the lesson ; 
and not having the benefit of intelligent guidance in 
doing so, have probably perplexed themselves beyond 
all hope of extrication, among the crabbed barbarisms 
of their task: — ^besides, they are now compelled to 
have recourse to their recollection of mere sounds, 
and thus are doubly embarrassed between memory 
and reason, between sounds and ideas ; and meantime 
are scared by the harsh rebukes of their undiscrimi- 
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nating teacher. Througli the fme transparent coun- 
tenance, glowing with fear and shame, and which 
might so easily have been made to sparkle with the 
free interchange of a congenial intelligence — through 
the countenance, you may look into the very organ of 
thought, and discern the curdling of the brain under 
this species of torture. Now, the harassed mind 
snatches at the mere sounds of the lesson ; and now 
again endeavours to catch the rational clue of its ideas ; 
imtil at length it becomes totally bewildered. 

Intelligent children, so unfortunate as to come under 
a treatment of this sort, if not at length broken down 
and stultified, learn, after a while, to rid themselves 
feirly of their understandings whenever they have to 
do with their teacher, and get the habit of regarding 
school hours as so much time spent in the dark. They 
have foimd that, in school. Thought was punishable, 
or was a contraband conunodity, and therefore they 
keep it in their sleeve. Common minded children 
could lose nothing if their tasks were given them in 
Chaldee; while by this means intelligent children 
would be exempted from a serious disadvantage, 
inasmuch as reason and memory would no longer be 
set together on the rack. 

There is however an opposite error ; and children, 
during the early period of which we are now speaking, 
may sufier in an equal degree by a mistaken endeavour 
to be " very rational, and very philosophical," in what- 
ever is said and done with, and for them. The true 
philosophy of early treatment is to remember that 
children are not philosophers, nor capable of being 
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made such, A teacher's own intelligence is to be 
employed tacitly, for the benefit of children ; not to 
be let fall upon them in mass: it is to come down 
like the dew; not to descend as a water-spout. Need 
it be said that early childhood knows little of ab- 
stractions, and nothing of the complicated abstrac- 
tions involved in reasoning. 

A broad and important distinction is to be observed, 
in dealing with young children, between their being 
REASONABLE, and their being able to reason. These 
things, totally unlike as they are, except in the mere 
sound of the words, may easily be confounded, and 
the one be put in the place of the other. A child, in 
its third year, or even earlier, may, by proper treat- 
ment, be rendered thoroughly reasonable ; but it is 
not until years afterwards that any mental process, 
such as ought to be called reasoning, should be 
attempted with him. Many an acute and sound 
reasoner of adult age is in &ct far less reasonable, in 
his general conduct, than a well-trained child of eight 
years. 

Children, it is true, may be talked with in an illative 
style ; and they may be dragged along, from inference 
to conclusions, and may be made to lisp the ergos of 
logic ; but there is nothing of reality in all this ; and 
if they are examined in an inartificial manner, on the 
points of the argument which they have seemed to 
follow, it will be found that they have failed entirely 
of grasping the dependence of ideas. 

A child is reasonable who, in consequence of the 
pains bestowed upon him. (for few or none are reason- 
able spontaneously) has learned to entertain a second 
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or modifying motive, along with the first which sug- 
gests itself to him; and who actually holds an invo* 
luntary motive in abeyance, while he yields to that 
which is better, but not so imperative. To be reason- 
able^ is to be governed by a disposition which inclines 
one to listen to considerations opposed to the impetus 
of appetite, selfishness, vanity, pride, resentment : — 
it is to retain, amid the hurry of personal desires, a 
recollection of the wishes, the will, the comfort, the 
affection, of others, whether they be present, or 
absent : — ^it is to have the habit of keeping the future 
in view, while the present is importunately pressed 
upon attention. But tiiis sort of reasonableness — the 
indispensable condition of moral discipline and do- 
mestic government, manifestiy and totally, difiers 
firom the power of following the abstruse relations or 
dependencies of tilings ; or, as it is called, of reason- 
ing, which demands always an effort of abstraction, 
and a power of combining series of inferences. A 
child, much more reasonable in fact than many a 
philosopher, must be a prodigy of intelligence if he 
really traces and grasps more than one inference at a 
time, and that of the most palpable kind. 

Some little preliminary exercises, or rather play of 
the reasoning faculty, may, if the teacher pleases, be 
attempted at an early age ; but the inferential process 
must relate to things that can actually be spread out 
before the eye ; as when the simpler operations of 
arithmetic are exhibited by the means of counters. 
In fact, however, it is not seldom attempted to force 
into a child's mind the most crabbed of all abstractions 
— those for example of grammar, or of artificial geo- 
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graphy and astronomy^ in teaching what is called — 
the use of the globes. A teacher who might deem 
it a too familiar employment for himself, and a too 
knotty point for a child — to explain why and how a 
pump raises water from a well; or why a weight, 
borne on a pole between two, should be placed in the 
middle ; or how a paper kite is sustained in the air, 
will be seen hammering the reason of a rule of syntax, 
or labouring to explain the precession of the equinoxes, 
or the means that have been employed for adjusting 
the calendar. 

While spending their own strength, and wasting or 
breaking down that of their pupils, by striving to call 
out the feculty of abstraction, and of ratiocination, 
five years before its time, teachers are fond of justi- 
fying their ill-judged assiduity by saying — "only 
make children understand the reason of the rule that 
is given them, and thenceforward all will be easy." 
This maxim may be sound enough in itself ; but the 
question returns — At what age should such explana- 
tions be attempted in relation to each branch of 
knowledge ? Something of the sort may be done in 
conveying the rudiments of mechanics, or of astronomy, 
long before it should be thought of in relation to 
subjects purely intellectual. 

Yet, even in relation to the very simplest and most 
palpable mechanical principles, and in the case of chil- 
dren decidedly intelligent, I have seen reason to doubt 
whether a particle of advantage is really gained by 
endeavouring to make them syllogize, or reach conclu- 
sions, before the mind has acquired any degree of 
grasping force. We often totally deceive ourselves, 
f3 
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when we think a child has followed us in the explana- 
tion we have been giving of some abstract relation, or 
dependency of cause and effect. Let him be asked to 
give his own statement of this same chain of inferences; 
and it will probably appear that it has been the con- 
crete, not the abstract he has seized ; or perhaps he 
has rested in some accidental and whimsical sense of 
the phrases we have used. A little girl is told that 
— a verb is a word that signifies to be, to do, or to 
suffer ; and that a verb of the first sort is called neuter, 
of the second active, and of the third passive, as — I 
am — I teach — You are taught. " Oh yes, mamma, 
I understand that very well ; for I know it costs you 
much trouble to teach me, and unless you were of a 
very active disposition I am sure you would not be 
able to do it; and then I am often very tired, and have 
the head-ache when you have been teaching me ; and so 
I suffer, when I am taught, and therefore being taught, 
is a passive verb : — all this about verbs is very plain." 

An intelligent teacher, if, during the early period 
of education, he aims at all to elicit the abstractive 
and reasoning faculty (which there is no motive for 
doing) will at least observe the distinction between 
presenting such conclusions as are mere statements 
of known facts, and such as involve a train of infer- 
ences, and which must be seen in their dependence, 
from the first link to the last, as for example. — If 
the see-saw be evenly balanced, and you get upon 
one end of it, what happens ? — My end comes to 
the ground, and the other mounts aloft. — ^Yes, unless 
there be some one of equal weight at that endj and 
then ? — ^it balances. But if you slip off when your 
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end touches the grotind, what then? Whoever is 
at the other end will descend with a jerk, and perhaps 
will be hurt. — Well then, remember never again to 
jump off, as you did yesterday, unless your compa- 
nion is prepared to do so at the same time. 

This is at once understood, because the inference, 
with its ""practical conclusion, is itself only the state- 
ment of a fact as fiuniliarly known as the premises, 
and in experience, the premises and the conclusion 
are actually conjoined. But if we were to ask the 
same child to give the reason, or were ourselves to 
state it, why, when one sits nearer to the fulcrum 
than the other, he can no longer counterpoise his 
antagonist ; or why boys of unequal weight may 
balance each other by placing themselves at propor- 
tionate distances from the centre of oscillation, the 
explanation, in this case, involves the doctrine of 
the compensations of space and time, or the principle 
of the lever ; and it is a chance if the most expert 
teacher will succeed in rendering any such abstruse 
principle really intelligible to a child of the age we 
are now supposing. This at least is certain, that the 
comprehension of it wiU have demanded an effort too 
great for the unripe brain ; it will have occupiejd 
time that might have been better employed; and 
will, in less than an hour, have flown, leaving nothing 
in the mind but a jumble of crabbed phrases and 
puzzling diagrams. If a child strives to understand 
a complicated statement, but fails in his endeavours, 
his &culties have been perturbed ; if he does under- 
stand it, by extraordinary intelligence, a rare power, 
in the bud, has been forced, which, without a doubt. 
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would have expandedi have blossomed, and fructi- 
fied in due season : what motive can justify die 
violence we have been doing to nature ? 

Happily, and by the beneficent constitution of the 
human system, animal and mental, the mischief done, 
at any one time, by a too ambitious teacher, may 
entirely be remedied by half an hour's high sport. — 
Play disperses the dose of logic, and all is right again. 
This corrective effect of the active gaiety of children, 
will, in most instances, render the over zeal of a teacher 
harmless ; but it is certain that a brain of fine and 
rare organization, eager for knowledge, may be per- 
manently injured by such treatment. A mind, thus 
early curdled by injudicious zeal, might be compared 
to a marbled paper — in the old fashion, the bright 
colours of which, streaked into fantastic forms, might, 
if reserved for the pencil of the master, have pictured 
the beauty of the real world. But to this subject I 
must return, presently. 

In adherence to the general principle which, as I 
think, should distinguish the slow but comprehensive 
culture to be pursued at home, from the hurried 
development, necessarily aimed at where education is to 
be imparted at a cheap rate, and to large numbers — 
in adherence to this leading principle, I should lightly 
esteem, or entirely reject various ingenious devices — 
the philosophical pastimes, and games of science, which 
have indeed a show of utility ; and perhaps a little 
more, when resorted to under the circumstances that 
attach to frugal education. But children who enjoy 
ample spaces and means for sheer amusement, and 
who are out of doors, and at liberty six hours of the 
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day, as they ought, do not need to be amused also, 
during the few hours in which they are receiving in- 
struction. Besides that such devices will seem very 
poor pleasure to those whose pleasures, properly so 
called, are of the most exhilarating sort. Or if consi- 
dered as means of learning, these devices are circuitous, 
cumbrous, and fantastic ; and tend rather to distract 
the understanding, than to aid it. A vivacious and 
intelligent teacher finds no difiiculty in conveying the 
elements of geography, astronomy, and even arith- 
metic, in a form such as children will attend to with 
eagerness ; and this without the gilding that is con- 
trived with the view of cheating the young mind into 
knowledge, as babies are beguiled to swallow medicine. 
Much also has been said of late, of certain " exer- 
cises of the senses," concerning the utility of which I 
will give no opinion, when brought to bear upon 
children in infant and parochial schools. In such 
places it may be well to provoke the sluggish percep- 
tions, as well as to stimulate the dormant reason, by all 
possible means. But I really do not know what it is 
that remains to be desired, in regard to the ordinary 
purposes of life, if the body be sound, and in high 
health, and the mind be alert. It is to the savage, or 
it is to men exercising special callings of an inferior 
sort, that there can be much benefit in having the 
senses sharpened to an extreme acuteness. A sight 
like the vulture's, or a power of descrying a sparrow 
in a hedge, half a mile distant, or of hearing the 
creeping of a dormouse in the next field ; or a sense 
of feeling such as may serve a man if he goes blind, 
or a nicety of smell and taste fitting him to be chief 
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in a French kitchen — accomplishments such as these^ 
important as they may be to those who are destined 
to practise handicrafts, and to ''shift for themselves " 
through life, can be of little value to those who are 
to take their position in society on the higher ground 
of intellectual and moral qualities. In truth, it may 
be questioned whether a gentleman might not really 
wish himself wanting in such a legerdemain perfection 
of the senses, as would be likely to suggest to others 
the belief that he had passed his childhood under the 
tuition of a gang of gypsies. 

There are, however, certain exercises of the senses 
which, in a mamier that has not been duly regarded, 
tend to give activity and precision to the faculty of 
abstraction ; and of these I shall speak particularly 
on a fixture occasion. For the rest, that is to say, 
whatever reaches its end in the bodily perceptions, I 
think we can go but a very little way without so giving 
the mind a bent toward the lower fsiculties, as must 
divert it firom the exercise of the higher. A man may 
be a proficient in active sports, an& gentlemanly gym- 
nastics, compatibly with elegance and elevation of 
mind ; but it is another thing so to send the soi^ out^ 
ward toward its perceptive consciousness as to imbue 
it with the organic sensitiveness of the lynx, the hare, 
or the spider. 

It is readily granted that, if a child appear to be by 
conformation defective in any one of his perceptions, 
artificial means should be resorted to for remedying, 
as &r as possible, the inconvenience thence arising : 
and it may be well also, on the other hand, to bestow 
a peculiar training upon any natural feculty, which 
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may seem a special endowment^ intended to consti- 
tute the distinction of the individual. But in general, 
active sports, with music and drawing, will be found 
to afford all the training of the senses which we need 
care for. 

During early childhood enough is done — every 
thing (in relation to intellectual culture) which should 
be thought of, if mental vivacity be maintained. 
Far more safe is it to stop at this point, than to 
attempt any development of the reason ; and &r more 
use&l too, if we look to the foture, than the convey- 
ance of any amount of knowledge that may be im- 
parted at the cost of a child's animal hilarity. If the 
mind be quick — ^if a child reaches the second period 
of life apt to learn, even if he knows little or nothing, 
a wise parent may be content. 

Intellectual vitality, as distinguished from a pre- 
cocious development of reason, and from specific 
acquirements, results, in a spontaneous manner, from 
mere converse vrith lihose who themselves possess it. 
Vivid intellectuality is an emanation, absorbed imcon- 
sciouslj by all coming vrithin its circle. An intelli- 
gent mother, for instance, if she will but fully trust to 
the unthought-of radiation of her own mind, without 
deeming it incumbent upon her to reduce this influ- 
ence, and to abate it, imder the form of set exercises, 
and processes of instruction, vriU rarely if ever fail to 
have the satisfaction of handing her children over, in 
their ninth or tenth year, to those who are to com- 
mence a more defined course of training, in a state 
really the best for deriving advantage from it. 
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The sparkKng flow of desultory intercourse, which, 
while it is little more than prattle on the one side, is, 
on the other, a pointed, playful, but well aimed 
rejoinder — having its ulterior purpose, though unper- 
ceived ; such a style of converse involves, as I think, 
nearly all the education which young children need 
receive. A prompt and concise reply to every ques- 
tion, and a leading on, in each instance, a little 
farther, but not fer, will enable a mother not only to 
make herself sought after, and courted, as the most 
agreeable companion her children can find, but to 
convey, no one can tell how, or when, so much know- 
ledge of what is afterwards to be systematically learned, 
as shall serve to remove all the ruggedness firom the 
entrance to the temple of learning. 

In this mode an adroit teacher contrives, as if it 
were incidentally, to lift the corners of the curtain of 
Philosophy, to awaken the zest of children, and to 
give them some familiarity with things and terms, 
without taxing their attention, in any case, five 
minutes at a time, or loading their memories with a 
single technical term. 

But it must be confessed that a teacher whp pur- 
sues a method such as this, will have less leisure for 
herself, than one who imposes stated tasks upon her 
pupils ; for she will never be able to say — her work is 
done, while her charge are up and about. The indo- 
lent, therefore, will choose rather to condense all they 
have to do into a two or three hours' schooling, and 
then be free. On the other hand an ambitious 
teacher does not readily consent to relinquish the 
triumph of an exhibition of the incredible proficiency 
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of her pupils in getting through task- work: but a 
mother, we presume, has at once the energy and the 
self-denial demanded by the very different course we 
have been speaking of. 

As to schooling, with its stated hours for application 
and sitting still, it is no doubt highly useful, as a 
means of filling up the day, so as may give a zest to 
every moment of it. But there is enough in the purely 
mechanical parts of education to occupy these hours ; 
and the employments during what are called school 
hours should be such as tend rather to lull and tran- 
quillize, than to excite the faculties. It is out of 
SCHOOL — it is on the play-ground, and abroad, and at 
table, that the vivifying communion of minds between 
parents and children will take place. 

During the season of infancy, and indeed some way 
on beyond that time, the mind, left to the natural 
expansion of the faculties, resents whatever is con- 
tinuous ; nor should it ever be tormented by compelling 
it to follow more thaii a link or two of any chain of 
ideas. There is practical meaning in the familiar 
compar^on often made of the infant mind to a narrow- 
necked bottle, which, with due patience, may be filled 
by drops ; but into which it is impracticable to pour 
a stream. And happily the pouring of drops is an 
operation well adapted to occupy the time that is 
actually before us. 

In some esteemed works on education we are pre- 
sented with specimens of inferential interrogation, by 
the means of which, as we are assured, children may 
be led a long way through the waters of logic, on 
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easy stepping-stones, adapted to their stride, and such 
as shall bring them into a dear perception that so 
and so is, and must be true. Now it is granted that 
a child may be practised in replying to a string of 
questions, until he is able to give you the pat and 
expected answer to each ; but I am much inclined to 
doubt if one child in ten thousand actually keeps his' 
hold of a logical clue, beyond the reach of one or two 
immediate dependencies; or is ever, in any proper 
sense, convinced of the truth of a conclusion because 
he has just before assented to the series of premises, 
in which it regularly terminates. We ought not, I 
think, even if we could succeed in doing it, ever to 
attempt to suspend a logical chain, by the two ends, 
within a child's brain — the fastenings wiU give way. 

And what may be said of trains of inferences, may 
also be affirmed, and for an analogous reason, of all 
systematic or synoptical exhibitions of the principles 
of the sciences. It is not, in any case, the roots, and 
trunk, and main branches of philosophy, that should 
be offered to children; but merely its green leaves 
and blossoms. Digests, and compendiiims, we should 
come to in education, as we come to the bones in a 
process of anatomical dissection, last of all. To hang 
up a grim skeleton before a child, and tell him. This, 
my dear, is your new acquaintance — Philosophy, is no 
very auspicious mode of commencing the friendship 
which we wish to induce. 

Most of the modern writers who have laboured (and 
very commendably) in providing elementary books for 
children, appear to have adopted the principle which, 
at a first glance, offers itself as natural and reasonable. 
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namely. That the axiomatic rudiments, or compre- 
hensive aphorisms of a science (because it is from them 
that every thing else results) are the first things to 
be taught to children ; or in other words, that what 
is last attained by the cultivators of any branch of 
knowledge, is what we should first impart in teaching 
it. But this principle, as it stands in contrariety to 
the process of discovery, for we first employ ourselves 
upon unconnected and incidental facts, and last of all 
digest what we have learned in a systematic form, so 
is it, in practice, opposed to the order of nature, in 
developing the human faculties. 

Generalized abstracts, and synoptical analyses of 
sciences, highly usefiil as they are when the learner 
has already become familiar with a multitude of facts, 
are not merely useless, but utterly unintelligible 
beforehand, and while he has few or no stores to be 
classified. There is nothing the human mind grasps 
with more delight than generalization, or classification, 
when it has already made an accumulation of particu- 
lars; but nothing firom which it turns with more 
repugnance, in its previous state of inanition. 

Children will eagerly snatch up the bits and crumbs 
that fail from the table of philosophy, when they have 
no appetite that should impel them to take a place 
at the board. Elementary books, or, to speak more 
correctly. First books, should consist entirely of 
dainty morsels, and of well-gathered flowers; but 
nothing should be seen in them that is comprehensive: 
there should be no synopses, no bird's-eye views, no 
generalization. 

The teacher must, unquestionably, himself be master. 
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in a systematic manner, of what he talks about ; or he 
soon becomes bewildered, and falls into positive errors; 
and by the means also of his own acquaintance with 
the abstruse principles of a science, he will be able so 
to select facts as tliat, while to the eye they are loose 
and incidental, they may really be the best for pre- 
paring the mind to admit what is to follow. 

The incidental conveyance of general knowledge, 
during the early period of education, naturally takes 
its rise from two kinds of occasions ; namely, in the 
first place, from the occurrence of words and phrases, 
in reading or conversation, of which a child asks ex- 
planation; and, secondly, from the occurrence of 
phenomena — ordinary or rare, which may chance to 
excite his curiosity. And these two occasions of 
imparting knowledge easily rim one into another ; as 
when, for instance, the meaning of a word is asked — 
Evaporation, and the thing is exhibited, by the holding 
a damp newspaper before the fire. On the contrary, 
if the disappearance of the dew on the window has 
been observed, the technical term may opportunely 
be connected with it, in the way of elliptical interro- 
gation : — ^What you see going on is ? — ^Evaporation. 

Or some advantage may result from allowing afi 
interval of time to pass between the one sort of expla- 
nation, and the other; for the mind always holds 
more firmly that which it seizes by a rebound, as thus 
— What does this word evaporation mean? — The 
turning of water, or of other fluids into steam, or 
vapour, by the application of heat. — Any thing damp 
is dried by ? — Evaporation, After the lapse of some 
4ays, the steam arising from a gravel walk, in a sunny 
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aspect^ and after a warm shower, is noticed ; and the 
question is briskly put — ^The rain that is fallen on 
the path is turning into vapour : — what is this called ? 
The answer, if given correctly, at a distance of time, 
is likely to fix itself indelibly in the memory ; and 
the next step, with an intelligent child, will not im- 
probably be some spontaneous eflTort of generalization ; 
as when a bottle of wine, brought from the cellar, is 
seen first to be bedewed, and then to dry, in the heated 
dining-room — Is not this too — evaporation? And 
this will lead further: — Can nothing but water and 
liquids be evaporated ? — Yes, we might say a solid 
body, such as a lump of metal, or of brimstone, is 
evaporated, when it is converted into gas, by heat ; but 
then we use another word, and call it — ^sublimation. 

Yet in all such incidental conveyances of particles 
of scientific information, we should keep clearly in 
view our real intention ; which is by no means that 
of imparting a certain amount of scientific knowledge, 
at a certain age ; for tliis is a point of no consequence ; 
— ^but we simply mean to make a commencement of 
intellectuality — to keep the mind in alliance with 
reason and nature ; and, if any thing further need be 
regarded — to familiarize a little the terms and the 
facts of philosophy, so as to facilitate the arduous 
studies of a later period. 

In truth, if this sort of desultory, and yet well- 
directed initiation in science is constantly pursued, 
the more systematic instruction which must at length 
follow, may be the longer delayed ; and meantime that 
fresh bloom of the faculties may be preserved, which 
is always more or less impaired by laborious studies. ' 
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A very slender apparatus of amusement is found to 
be enough, where children are accustomed, on the 
one hand, to much active sport abroad ; and on the 
other, are intelligently conversed vdth, at all hours, 
by their teacher. Munificent grandmammas, and 
affluent aunts, will, spite of remonstrances, continue 
to be good customers at the toy shop ; but those who 
have actually had to do with children, are well aware 
of the fact that no delight is so brief as that caused 
by the possession of an elaborate and costly toy ; in 
truth, the pleasure, as to its continuance, seems 
generally to be in inverse proportion to the sum that 
has been lavished upon the gift. And often, in con- 
sideration of the kind donor's feelings, a little artifice 
has to be used in order to make it appear that the 
splendid article has not become an object of indifier- 
ence or disgust, the very next day after its arrivaL 

A crooked stick of his own finding — the handle of 
a broom — the gardener's cast-off pruning-knife ; or a 
tin mug without a bottom, will be hoarded by a child, 
and be mused over, and converted to twenty whim- 
sical purposes, day after day, perhaps for weeks, and 
certainly imtil after the toy which cost what would 
have fed a poor family as long, has been consigned to 
the lumber-room. 

That principle of the human mind whence springs 
the pleasure derived by children from toys, has already 
been casually adverted to when speaking of the hap- 
piness of childhood ; and it will demand our particular 
consideration in a following chapter. For the present, 
let it be observed that while, as we have said, and as 
every mother knows> this pleasure bears no propor- 
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tion whatever to the costliness or high finish of a toy, 
neither can it, by artificial means, be made to connect 
itself with some appended purpose of instruction. 
In addition to what has just been said on this point, 
I must observe that the use of scientific games, and 
learned toys, has prevailed as part of the mistaken 
modern principle of early development and early pro- 
ficiency. If this, that, and the other branch of know- 
ledge must, indeed, be taught at an age when it is 
hard to fix the attention, except upon gew-gaws, then 
certainly we do well to dress out philosophy in May- 
day style, and every lesson must be an artifice. 

But not a whit of this furtive method is necessary, 
or indeed tolerable, with children trained to be rea- 
sonable, and not tormented too early with systematic 
teaching. Let play be play, and nothing else. On a 
rainy day I had rather see a boy amusing himself 
with cat's-cradle, than with a geometric, or geographi- 
cal, or historical puzzle. The most egregious sort of 
nonsense that can be put in the way of a child is 
learned nonsense : — sheer nonsense is far less likely to 
pervert the reason and the taste. If they are to laugh, 
let children laugh at the antics of Punch and Judith ; 
not at a masquerade of the signs of the Zodiac ; and 
let the magic lanthom keep to its old-fashioned 
caricatures.* 

A child who, in his diversions, is called upon to 
think, is defirauded of his right, and is physically 



* I take the occasion to mention the excellent use to which, at a 
rather later period, the magic-lanthom, and the lucernal microscope, 
may be converted, in exhibiting the objects of natural history ; and a 
thousand other things. 
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injured. Besides, that by these same devices an 
association is formed in his mind between ideas of 
amusement, and ideas of learning, which renders his 
efforts of attention to his studies doubly difficult, 
inasmuch as, while labouring sincerely to keep pace 
with his teacher, he is annoyed by recollections of 
play, that have got an intimate hold of his fancy. 

The real charm of a toy is derived from the power 
it possesses to excite the conceptive faculty ; and 
hence it is that the more it leaves to be filled up by 
the imagination — the ruder it is, so much the keener, 
and the more lasting is the pleasure it affords. On 
the contrary, an elaborate and perfectly representative 
toy, although it may excite a momentary amazement, 
quickly loses its power to do so, and is discarded. 
When carving, and gilding, and painting have done 
their best to make it the very image of reality, the 
mind of the child, imconsciously, but in fact, resents 
the officiousness of the artist, who has encroached so 
far upon its own province ; and it turns with fondness 
(often to the wonder of bystanders) to the most mis- 
shapen symbol of man, or dog, or house, or horse, or- 
cart, and, by the very means of the glaring imperfec- 
tions of this image, finds scope for the exercise of its 
own creative and imaginative powers. 

It is confessed that there are some children so vulgar 
in their tastes, and so inert in mind, as to prefer 
always what is most staring in colour, and what leaves 
nothing to be done, or to think of, but vacantly to 
gaze upon the gorgeous idol of their mindless delight. 
It is otherwise with those whose natural endowments 
are such as to render education in any degree hopeful. 
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The principle of the human mind we are now 
speaking of, and which, if well imderstood, may be 
turned to great account in various ways, is clearly 
exhibited in the instance of the pleasure taken by 
children in pictorial representations. Even the most 
observant children (I am speaking of an early age) 
take little notice of a highly-finished and deep-toned 
picture, although the subject may be both familiar 
and pleasing. Upon the elaborate canvass the child 
sees only what he can see elsewhere, and with the 
accompaniment of motion in the objects ; and to him, 
the merit of imitation in the picture is as nothing. 
Moreover, besides the disadvantage of the ambiguous 
distribution of light and shade in a finished picture, 
which more or less perplexes the contour of objects, 
there is, to the child's eye, an optical inconvenience 
in looking at a picture, which the adult, by use, has 
become insensible of, but which, so long as it con- 
tinues, is very annoying. In looking at objects at 
various distances, we learn, very early, so to adjust 
the axes of the two eyes, by an instantaneous and 
unconscious movement of the orbits, as to make them 
meet in the same focus : — whenever this adjustment 
does not take place, we see a nearer object double. 
Now a child, because he has only very recently ac- 
quired the habit of so adjusting the axes of the eyes, 
is conscious of a something wrong when, in looking 
at a picture, he finds that the church on a distant hill, 
to be seen distinctly, instead of requiring an altered 
inclination of the orbits, must be looked at with the 
same angular direction of the eyes that serves for the 
dogs and horses on the foreground. This contradic- 
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tion of the habit he has so lately acquired, not merely 
perplexes him, but produces a general confusion of 
objects, so as to prevent his receiving any vivid plea- 
sure from the representation. It is obvious, moreover, 
that a good picture, which really looks like nature, 
will shock the visual habit more than an inferior one. 
An adult has learned how to look at objects which he 
knows to lie all on the same surface ; nevertheless, 
the very same inconvenience is felt, even by adults, in 
looking at a panorama; for in this case the deception, 
being sometimes very perfect, we forget, for a moment, 
that it is a picture we are looking at ; and in attempt- 
ing to adjust the eyes to the horizon, find the sight 
painfully strained. 

It is however on another account, and for a more 
intellectual reason, that a child derives far more 
delight from a rude outline of familiar objects, than 
from a finished picture. As a general rule, drawings 
or engravings in black and white, are, by intelligent 
children, preferred to the same coloured ; and an out- 
line is preferred to a shaded dravmig, and a spirited 
rough sketch, to a perfect outline. It is not Cuyp, 
or Paul Potter, or Snyders, or Teniers, or even 
WiLKiE, or Laiidseer, that enchains the infant eye, 
or enchants his fancy ; but rather the windmills^ and 
Zealanders, the ships, and the horses, of a penny 
broadside. In the latter class of representations, the 
rude outline^ as unlike the reality as it is possible for 
any two things to be, that are professed to resemble 
each other, just serves to quicken the conceptive 
faculty ; and then it is the mind, so set at work, that 
delights itself with its own creations. It is hardly 
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possible to join five scratches on a slate, having any 
relation at all to the figure of horse, or cow, so as not 
instantly to be recognised by a child of two years 
old; — and with what intensity of satisfaction will this 
scratch be contemplated ! May we not well admire 
that construction of the human mind which enables 
it to find pleasure at so cheap a rate, and a pleasure 
so purely intellectual ! * 

It is an error, teeming with practical mistakes, to 
think of children as if they were sensual chiefly, in 
their tastes. In truth, the disproportion between 
sense and soul, between matter and mind, is usually 
much greater with the same individual, in childhood, 



♦ This important principle of the mind-^too little regarded in edu- 
cation, will again engage our attention. In passing, let me be allowed 
to point out the striking illustration we here find of the immeasurable 
superiority of the human mind, as compared with the most intelligent 
of the animated orders around us ; for the fact of this superiority, as thus 
illustrated, is not merely a matter of admiration, but it indicates some 
practical inferences, of which we should avail ourselves. A highly 
finished picture has, for a moment, deceived the eye of an animal ; 
and the triumphant artist has exulted in receiving so unexceptionable 
a testimony to the verisimilitude of his work, when the living dog has 
snarled at the painted dog, or puss has jumped at a mouse in the can- 
vass. But how ridiculous would be the endeavour to fix the eye of 
the most sagacious dog, for a moment, upon the outline of a man or 
a dog. Yet this very symbol, unlike as it is in size, colour, light 
and shade, and even actual figure, to the reality, instantly fires the 
mind of the infant, and he at once expresses his delight, and gives 
proof of the truth of his recognition, by lisping out the name of the 
object The animal, how perfect soever in sense and organ, has little 
conceptive faculty : to the eye of the brute, therefore, what is not like 
enough to a known object to be actually mistaken for it, is as nothing 
— it has no symbolic meaning : to the human eye, on the contrary, the 
fiiintest resemblance, or the very remotest analogy, is enough, and more 
than enough, to put all the faculties a-working, and to send the mind 
in upon itself, where, even in the earliest season of its development, it 
finds inexhaustible materials of pleasure. 
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than it is at an adult age. The want of culture, or 
the long continued pressure of necessity, or the ^in- 
dulgence of sensual propensities, often obliterates the 
intellectuality and the moral sensitiveness which had 
belonged to the child, so that the man at thirty is, 
in a philosophic sense, much less remote from the 
brute, than he had been at four or five. The vivid 
pleasure derived by children from the objects that 
surround them, instead of indicating the prevalence 
of the animal part of our nature, is directly a proof of 
the vivacity and supremacy of its intellectual ele- 
ments. A child's happiness is the happiness of the 
SOUL, much more than of the body ; — ^his joys, instead 
of staying in the sense, go through and through him ; 
and just as a babe of three months old smiles all over, 
when it smiles at all, and kicks with merriment ; so 
does a child enjoy what he enjoys, with a throb of 
his every faculty. 

I must return for a moment to the subject of 
graphic instruction, as peculiarly adapted to promote 
the objects of early education. Far more use might 
be made of this means of quickening the mind than 
is often attempted ; and let me be allowed to remind 
yoimg mothers (and young ladies) that, in practical 
value, the ability to sketch rapidly, in a characteristic 
manner, all sorts of common objects, vastly outweighs 
some four or five of those accomplishments to which 
years are devoted in youth, and which are usually 
laid aside, and lost, when the duties of domestic life 
are entered upon. Prints, it is true, may be pur- 
chased; but beside many objections to which they 
are liable, and their cost, if provided in sufficient 
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number and variety, it is found that a fresh sketch, 
adapted to the occasion, and suited to a child's age 
and taste, imparts more pleasure, and subserves better 
the ends intended. 

A mother, qualified to use her pencil in this man- 
ner, may, without labour, bring all the most familiar 
and the most striking forms of nature and of art 
before the eye of a child; and thus, not merely 
impart various information (a secondary object) but 
feed and furnish the earliest developed of the facul- 
ties — the conceptive ; and at the same time bring 
into action the powers of observation and discrimi- 
nation ; and all this may be done without, in the 
slightest degree stimulating or straining the faculties : 
the brain is not worked in any such amusements. 

By the same simple means, the kindly emotions 
and placid sympathies of a child's heart may be set 
a going, if a mother's pencil is equal to the task, and 
it is not a very difficult one, of roughly sketching the 
employments, incidents, and accidents of common life 
— the trades and occupations of men, and the domestic 
drama, if the phrase may be used, and the mishaps 
and catastrophes of the soldier, the sailor, the tra- 
veller. A folio of such sketches, swelled from year 
to year by daily additions, would be an invaluable 
treasure in a family, and might descend to the mammas 
of several generations ; and how much more creditable 
to the hand that produced it, than the painted albums, 
and the bristol-board frippery, that so often load a 
drawing-room table ! 

If I mention music, only in passing, and in a word, 
as a capital means of early education — the education 
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of non-develoiHpient and of pleasure^ it is not because 
I think little of its importance, but simply that I do 
not venture to speak in detail, of what I do not prao 
tically understand. It must however be confessed 
that, highly desirable as is music as a means of plea- 
surable excitement, the full benefit of it is restricted 
to those whom nature has specially endowed in this 
behalf, as well with ear as voice, and with the musical 
soul. There are &milies, not wanting in other en- 
dowments, but who want what art x;annot supply — 
an organic aptitude in relation to melody. 

There can be no doubt that poetry is to be em- 
ployed as a principal means of intellectual and moral 
culture, during the first period of education ; and by 
POETRY, as adapted to infancy and early childhood, I 
intend severally — rhyme — rhythm — ornamented de- 
scription of familiar objects, and condensed moral 
sentiment. Each of these elements has its special 
use for the purpose now in view ; but it need not be 
said that the higher elements of poetry, that is to say 
whatever the adult mind regards as constituting its 
paramount excellence, are excluded when we are 
speaking of verse for children. Not indeed as if poetry 
for children should be unpoetic, or of cheap manu- 
facture; but that it should tread flowery meads, rather 
than climb the mountain path, or soar to the skies. . 

No one who has had to do with children can need 
to be told that both rhyme and rhythm are of great 
utility, considered only as organic means of fixing 
certain series of words and sentences in the memory. 
This is understood in every nursery ; nor does there 
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appear to be any backwardness in applying so obvious 
and easy a means to all purposes of instruction. I 
would, for ray own part, largely employ the rhyth- 
mical medium for conveying whatever has any mani- 
fest analogy with pleasurable imaginative sentiments: 
but then, and for the very purpose of securing to it 
its greatest possible effect, on this its proper ground, 
I would (notwithstanding certain specious reasons of 
convenience) entirely re&ain from the use of rhyme 
and metre as a mere implement of memory, and for 
the conveyance of dry fects ; — such as terms of science, 
dates, and the abstract rules of granmiar, or the like. 
These seemingly useful devices — the gingling gram- 
mars — ^the gingling geographies — the do^;rel histories 
and chronologies, such as — 

Charles the First was his son, and a martyr made; — 
Charles the Second, his son, was a comical hlade. 

or stanzas interrogative — such as — 

And who was hy an arrow slain, 
While chasing the fl^et stag in vain, 
And left his brother next to reign ? 

are to be rejected as vitiating the taste ; while, although 
to a certain, and a very limited extent this species of 
doggrel aids the memory, it quashes the mind, and 
obstructs that intelligent grasp of facts which is 
really of importance ; while the lodgment of facts in 
the memory may readily be secured by more fit means. 
For example, after history has been read (and it is of 
no use at all previously) and when distinct ideas are 
attached to names, then the series of persons and 
succession of events may with great ease and clearness 
be fixed in the mind by frequent references to a well 
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constructed home-made chronological chart; and an 
■intelligent child — ^intelligently dealt with, will then 
•spurn the toy history-book, as fit for babies only ; and 
if we are thinking of babies, they had much better 
listen to the— Who did kill cock Robin ? than the 
—Who did kill king Rufiis ? 

Verse for children should always embrace some 
substantial element of poetry; — it should present, 
what is really poetic of its kind, however familiar. 
Contrary to what the inexperienced might suppose, 
and to what many writers of verses for children 
appear to have taken for granted, it is by no means 
the most prosaic, or the most nakedly intelligible 
pieces that are chosen and delighted in by children, 
when left to make their own selection. What has 
just been said in relation to toys, and to the pro- 
ducts of the pencil, is true also of verse ; — ^that is to 
say, the very same principle of the human mind comes 
into operation. Children, in almost all cases, are the 
most delighted with that which the most immediately 
quickens the conceptive faculty, and which leaves 
much to be done by the imagination ; while that 
which is frigidly exact, and merely true, does not 
arouse the mind ; and, on the other hand, that which 
.is gorgeously descriptive, and highly coloured, fails 
entirely to attract a child's ear. Strange as it may 
seem, I think it is generally true that children will 
sooner listen to what is purely didactic, if the senti- 
ment and language be at all within their reach, than 
to a vivid and elaborate description of natural scenery. 
The poetry which children choose is that which, with 
a light descriptive brevity, brings the familiar aspects 
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of the visible world before the fancy ; and that also, 
which is simply and briskly narrative, and which is 
enlivened by turns of humour, and deepened by just 
moral sentiments, and especially by touches of pity. 

We should by no means lose sight of poetry as the 
medium for imparting, in the easiest manner, a know- 
ledge of the less colloquial portion of the mother 
tongue ; and particularly of the entire class of epithets 
and descriptive terms. These, as I shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to show, it is very desirable to fiimish 
the mind with in rich abundance, and as a main 
part of its early culture. 

With these objects in view, we cannot wish to see 
poetry for children broken down into monosyllables, 
or confined to the range of the nursery vocabulary. 
The wealth and compass of the mother tongue is to 
be acquired, not by fingering a dictionary, or by 
committing definitions of words to memory ; but by 
the gradual and incessant extension of that uncon- 
scious inductive process, which goes on when words, 
in their true and infinitely varied connexions, are pre- 
sented to the mind — are heard, a first, a second, and 
a third time ; and not understood until, by little and 
little, a meaning, more and more precise, clusters 
about the sound. Some teachers, and intelligent 
mothers, exhibit a very needless alarm lest, in what a 
child reads, or commits to memory, there should occur 
any words to which he attaches no meaning, or a 
wrong one. But what, we may ask, is the real mis- 
chief that ensues in any such instance ? Is the cir- 
cumstance of his not understanding a particular term, 
which he happens to hear, or to read, any greater 
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hann than* Us knowing nothing, at present, of the 
thousands of words which do not come in his way ? 
or if we think of the single passage in which some 
such unknown word occurs, it does not always follow 
that no meaning will be gathered from it, for want of 
the one unknown word ; and besides, the understand* 
ing of a sentence, or paragraph, implies much more 
than the ability to teU what each separate word means ; 
so that the error, or the deficiency, in regard to one 
or two words, will often be found to bear a small pro- 
portion to the general confusion or misapprehension 
that attaches to the structure of the sentence, or to 
the dependence of ideas through a paragraph. An 
unknown word in a sentence is like a deep shadow in 
the landscape : — just on that spot the eye discriminates 
nothing ; but many a sentence, the meaning of every 
single word of which a child can give you, is all dim 
as twilight, or absolutely dark as night. 

Words learned in the first instance by formal ex- 
planation, are found to b^ peculiarly liable to ambi- 
guities of apprehension, or to be substituted one for 
another ; and they continue to be the last words in 
the language that promptly and appropriately occur, 
when wanted in extemporaneous discourse. With a 
view therefore to an ulterior advantage, it is desirable 
that the wide wealth of the language should come 
into the mind in the natural order ; that is to say, 
by a gradual familiarity, first with the mere sounds — 
not understood ; and then with the meaning, by many 
steps of approximation. 

Poetry for children should then be freely sprinkled 
with long words, and with words of less frequent 
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occurrence. What we have more to guard against 
than hard words, or than tropes, or bold metaphors 
(which children often catch with ease and delight) are 
either sentiments, of a kind with which they can have 
no sympathy; or notions and modes of expression 
that are abstruse and philosophical. 

It would be an easy, though somewhat invidious 
task, to find instances of this sort of miscalculation 
among the very best samples of poetry intended for 
children. I do not mean to say — ^far from it, that in 
such cases any serious mischief is likely to accrue 
from the error, or that parents ought to exclude what- 
ever appears liable to exception on this ground ; but 
merely wish to state the principle, that a monosyllabled 
stanza may, by presenting an adult sentiment, or an 
abstruse notion, pass clean over a child's lips, without 
communicating one particle of its meaning : or that 
what, to ourselves, may be highly poetic, connected 
with the circumstances, or the manners, or the 
aspects of infiincy, and which, when elegantly ex- 
pressed may delight us intensely, will probably be as 
unintelligible to a child as a chorus from Sophocles. 
Lines such as the following, on, or about, an Infant's 
Evening Prayer, are adapted, in fact, to the mother, 
not to the infant : — 

Ere thy lips could a lengthened sentence frame, 

Or utter a perfect tone, 
We taught thee to lisp thy Maker's name, 

And bow at his heavenly throne. 

The boldest figures axe readily understood and 
relished by very young children; thus the verse 
which so happily paraphrases the imagery of the 
19th Psabn— 
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Wlien from the chambers of the east. 

His morning race begins, 
He never tires nor stops to rest, 

But round the world he shines ; — 

needs very little, if any explanation, to lodge it fairly 
in the understanding of the youngest child who can 
lisp it. But very many words must be spent before a 
much older child would attach a meaning to phrases 
so utterly abstruse as those which make up the sub- 
joined Mother's Lullaby, and which must be regarded 
as intended solely for her edification. 

Still be it mine, through life's long varied morrow. 
Thus every thorn from thy couch to remove ; 

Guard thee from danger, and shield thee from sorrow. 
And love thee, as mothers alone ever love. 

It would seem hypercritical to specify a great deal 
of what is given to children, to read and to learn, 
and what may in itself be very beautiful ; but which 
embodies the feelings and conceptions of the mother 
about her child, rather than of the child itself. In 
the following verse on the Crocus, the first line 
contains a word that perhaps may not be understood 
without an explanation — easily given ; but it may be 
questioned whether the abstraction and the proso- 
popeia embodied in the last line, although no hard 
word occurs in it, could easily be made intelligible 
to a child of the age for which the piece seems 
intended : — 

Down in my solitude under the snow. 
Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 

Here without light to see how to grow, 
I'll trust to nature to teach me. 

So long, however, as what is vulgar, or glaringly 
absurd, is excluded, and also what is &lse in fact or 
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sentiment, we need not be very nice in making our 
selection of poetry for children ; inasmuch as it is 
always true that what does them no harm, does them 
some good, so far at least as it renders the compass 
of the language, and the various combinations of 
phrases familiar to the ear. A squeamish or hyper- 
critical taste would too much diminish the existing 
stock of verse, adapted to childhood. 

' Children are more or less alive to wit, as well as to 
humour and mere drollery; and when genuine wit 
is compacted in epigrammatic couplets, and is of a 
sort which they can apprehend, it has a great use in 
quickening the faculties. Humour and drollery are 
contrast: — wit is analogy, to perceive which is one 
of the best preparatory exercises of the faculty of 
abstraction. Intelligent children will often catch a 
stroke of wit, before they exhibit any relish for 
humour. They may, indeed, be amused by a sprightly 
narrative, while the humour that is strung upon the 
thread of the story entirely escapes their notice. It 
is thus that John Gilpin is laughed at by children as 
a droll adventure ; but is not relished on account of 
the innumerable strokes of good humoured satire with 
which it is fraught. 

We sometimes find children making a more rigid 
demand for reason and truth, in what is offered to 
them for their amusement, than we are ourselves 
accustomed to make, or than we make in what we 
provide for them ; and it is an occurrence that should 
be avoided, if possible, for a child, after inquiry, to 
be forced to reject as sheer nonsense or absurdity. 
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any thing which his teacher had put in his way. This 
sort of revulsion of the mind really^ but insensiblyi 
disparages a teacher's influence. 

It need hardly be said that satire, when in a form 
which children can understand, should be absolutely 
kept out of their sight and hearing : it is addressed 
directly to the malign sentiments, and can in no case 
be of happy influence, even when, seemingly, the 
force of it bears wholly upon some form of vice or 
folly. Satire is useful (if at all) in dealing with 
those who, having again and again heard reason, and 
spurned it, may perhaps be reclaimed by shame. But 
this is never the condition of children — or at least of 
well trained children. There are, however, certain 
celebrated works, mainly satirical, but yet in so occult 
a manner as that this pungent element passes harm- 
less and unnoticed through young minds. Books of 
this sort (if otherwise not objectionable) may be 
listened to by children as mere entertainment. Such 
are Don Quixote, Gil Bias, and Gulliver's Travels : 
— the poison is a kernel within a stone. 

Some children, apart from task work, and without 
cost of infantine hilarity, may, during the period ending 
at the completion of the seventh or eighth year, have 
acquired a considerable amount of general informa-r 
tion; — others may have learned little or nothing. 
This disparity is however not to be cared for by the 
teacher. Much less should she labour to lessen it by 
using any stimulating methods with those who lag 
behind; for this cannot but be injurious. Whether 
the child of slow apprehension will always remain in 
the rear of others, or may hereafter overtake and 
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pass liis competitors is uncertain : — if he does, then 
our anxiety has been groundless — ^if not, firuitless ; 
for this backwardness, in such a case, is the indication 
of an original intellectual deficiency which no efibrts 
of ours can supply. 

Infancy, as I have said, is emphatically Nature's 
season; and parents may be. thoroughly contented, so 
far, who see their children reach the verge that sepa- 
rates infancy from childhood, in blooming health — 
happy, in habit and in temper; with transparent 
dispositions, with a curiosity aUve, with a moderate 
command of language ; and, if I may be allowed the 
figure, with a lap full of the blossoms of philosophy, 
unsorted and plucked as they have come to hand. 

One might even say less than this ; and yet afilrm 
that the period of infancy has passed auspiciously, if 
only the cheek be ruddy, the eye sparkling, the 
sympathies prompt and kind, and the habit of implicit 
obedience thoroughly formed. Happy are the parents 
who are devising the more elaborate processes of 
education, and are just commencing what may be 
called the business of instruction, with children of 
seven and eight years old, of whom as much as has 
now been stated might be affirmed — and nothing 
more. 

In a word, if the anxious inquiry of some parents, 
in relation to infancy and early childhood, is — What 
are the most effectual means of development ? the in- 
quiry which I would substitute for such a question is 
of this sort — How shall we best pass over the same 
period without any development but what is wholly 
spontaneous ? 
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' CHAPTER V. 

THE SECOND PERIOD OP EDUCATION. 

The points to be adverted to in the present chapter, 
although more numerous and comprehensive than 
those which claimed to be noticed in the last, may be 
more hastily touched here ; inasmuch as they consti- 
tute, severally, the subjects either of the following 
chapters, or of another work. At present I intend 
little more than to notice some of the more striking 
intellectual characteristics of the season of life we 
have now in view. 

Once again, and at this point of our progress, I 
feel inclined to put the question to parents who are 
intending a home education, whether they possess 
strength of purpose such as shall enable them to wit- 
ness, tranquilly and without mortification, a display of 
the intellectual exploits, and various acquirements of 
children who may have been hurried forward on the 
principle of development, while their own, with Acuities 
still held in store, are' compelled to retire altogether 
&om the ground of competition ? This fortitude is 
indispensable to whoever would pursue a consistent 
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course of intellectual trainings on the principles re- 
commended in the present work ; and not only ivill 
the same firmness be called for during the early, but 
also during the later periods of the course ; for the 
process we are devising intends nothing short of the 
full expansion and the vigorous exercise of the mind, 
when it reaches the latest season of its natural per- 
fection. 

And it should moreover now be said that, in laying 
down a plan of regular instruction, as commencing 
about the eighth year, regard must be had at once 
to a child's rate of natural capacity (so far as it can 
be surmised) and to his probable destination in life. 
Education is, in fact, of two kinds, broadly distin- 
guishable the one from the other : the first being that 
method, and that amount of instruction which is prac- 
ticable in the case of those whose intellectual culture 
must be concluded in their fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, and who, thenceforward, are to be occupied with 
the engagements of common life : the other kind of 
training is that which is designed to extend a full 
seven years further ; and which includes whatever can 
serve to give the highest possible advantage to such 
^endowments as nature may have conferred on the 
individual. 

If the former sort of culture be all that can be 
aimed at, there is then assuredly not much time to be 
lost within the six or seven years we have in prospect; 
and the several processes of instruction ought to be 
advanced at as quick a pace as will consist with a 
child's health and cheerfulness. 

But in the latter case, the period from the eighth 
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to the twelftli year may be regarded as a second in* 
fancy, during which there is still to be a leaning 
to the side of repression, rather than to that of ex- 
citement. 

Now inasmuch as it would be a cumbrous method, 
involving repetitions, to exhibit these two species of 
mental discipline separately, it must be imderstood 
that, in the course of instruction recommended, it 
is mainly the second, or more perfect scheme which 
I have in view, and which will require to be so far 
lowered or abated as may be found in practice ne- 
cessary, when the shorter term of education is to be 
calculated upon. 

The season of early childhood, as compared with 
the preceding years of infancy, is distinguished, as 
well in other respects, as by a distinct consciousness 
of the passage of time ; and this simple circumstance 
renders a different mode of treatment necessary. A 
child, before its fifth year, and even later, if in perfect 
health, does not know that the day is long ; for the 
infant mind glides down the stream of moments, 
conscious only of the present, and altogether without 
thought of periods, intervals, and measured seasons 
of duration : — the infant mind has no weariness, or 
disquietude, connected with the slow numbering of 
hours, days, weeks, months. But at length, and in 
proportion as the mind acquires the habit of pondering 
upon its own condition — of reflecting, it becomes an 
occupant of duration, and learns to measure the eras 
of the day by the periodic changes of its own feelings. 

This mental revolution must then be provided for 
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by stated occupations. Deprived of this means of 
diverting the uneasy consciousness of time, the mind 
either sinks into inanity, or seeks relief in the devices 
of a mischievous activity. The listlessness of a child 
is altogether a diiFerent thing from the inapplicable 
thoughtlessness of an infant ; and it is a state of mind 
which should always be relieved. As soon as Time 
is felt, the mind and the body have only the alterna- 
tive of being employed, or idle ; and idleness is not a 
passive, but an active ill. 

At the entrance upon childhood, there is therefore 
needed the forms, at least, if not much of the sub* 
stance of serious application. There must be school 
hours ; and a certain regard paid to the clock, even in 
relation to amusements. As to the two, or perhaps 
three, hours of the day, at twice, which are spent in 
school, it will be easy to fill them up with a jog-trot 
application to the mechanical branches of education. 
But here, a capital distinction between school and 
home education must be pointed out, and should be 
clearly understood, which is this, namely, that, in the 
former, the entire mental culture, or nearly so, has to 
be conveyed during the school hours, and those times 
that are devoted to the learning of tasks. It is 
requisite therefore to have recourse to whatever excite- 
ments or devices may serve to accelerate the process 
of learning, and to condense the greatest possible 
amount of acquirements and of proficiency, within the 
narrow limits to which the teacher is confined : there 
must be a stress laid upon school hours. 

But every thing is different at home ; or at least in 
a home such as we have now in idea before us. At 
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home, the mental culture — the better part of the 
education, is carried on, not exclusively, and perhaps 
not chiefly (and scarcely at all during the period of 
early childhood) in school hours. These are times of 
tranquil, unintellectual occupation — the resting times, 
as well of the body as of the mind. As there can be 
no motive whatever for hurrying forward the ordinary 
branches of mechanical education, such as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, drawing, music, which, without 
doubt, will all be duly acquired as early as need be 
wished, they may be leisurely pursued, to the entire 
exclusion of what, to use an expressive French term, 
we might call empressement. These common acquire- 
ments serve to occupy the hands, the eyes, and the 
organic powers of the mind, while its proper force is 
unspent, and while the animal force is husbanded by 
a temporary restraint. 

If there be any modem improvements, or any in- 
genious devices which tend to abridge the labour of 
learning and of teaching the mechanical branches of 
education, let them be freely admitted ; for we can be 
no losers by a saving of time. But no such means 
are desirable if the intention of them is to hurry 
these processes forward at a quicker rate. If, by a 
certain method a child may be taught to write 
eventually better than otherwise he would, let it be 
adopted; but if the alleged advantage of a new 
method be that a child may be made to write like a 
master, in a dozen lessons, then we say that we wish 
for no such rail-road velocity, and are pretty sure 
that it is not to be attained without a high-pressure, 
such as we totally exclude from our home system. 
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We suppose then that, during the period of early 
childhood, or between the eighth and the twelfth 
years, the ordinary branches of education are resorted 
to for the purpose of finding so much sedentary 
employment, every day, as may be really desirable ; 
and that this degree of attention to these necessary 
acquirements will, in the end, fully secure a proper 
proficiency in them. These matters are not the 
objects of any solicitude ; and if parents retain, in 
their own hands, whatever belongs to the higher 
culture of the mind, they may readily obtain any 
assistance they may need in imparting the vulgar 
rudiments of learning. 

To return to what properly belongs to the culture 
of the mind. — The period of early childhood is espe- 
cially the time of oral instruction ; for we still 
hold books under an interdict, and are extremely 
jealous of tasks. During the first of the three eras of 
education, knowledge is conveyed by the teacher's 
being ever ready to meet the freakish curiosity of the 
in&nt mind, with a something more than itself seeks 
or intends. During the second of these eras, a fiirther 
amount of knowledge is imparted, and the expanding 
faculties are exercised, by that sort of defined in- 
struction which the teacher originates, and which he 
controls, and limits, and in conducting which he 
secures animated attention, and forfends listlessness, 
by the vivacity of his manner, the versatility of his 
methods, and the fertility of his invention. But during 
the third era the learner is called upon to take up his 
full share of the general labour of education ; — ^he is 
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to do at least as much for himself, as his instructor 
does for him ; and the two, with a good understanding 
of their several parts, and a firm resolution to over- 
come all ^difficulties, ascend the arduous height, hand 
in hand. 

I have said that early childhood is the time for 
oral instruction, and that, whereas heretofore this 
was desultory and fortuitous, it must now become 
in some degree systematic, comprehensive, and pre- 
cise. Indeed an indication of that natural deve- 
lopment of the mind which takes place about the 
ninth year, and which we may name as the second 
characteristic of early childhood (a consciousness of 
time, being the first) is an endeavour to connect and 
arrange, in some way, its acquired stock of ideas. It 
is this tendency of the mind toward order, and this 
desire to grasp consecutively, and in connexion, what 
it already holds in fragments, that prompts the many 
questions which are put by an intelligent child, and 
which are usually prefsiced by a statement of facts, 
seemingly at variance. Parents must have noticed 
the circumstance that a child whose curiosity is at aU 
intelligent, much less often asks a naked and insulated 
question, than propounds a difficulty. Now these 
difficulties are, for the most part, instances of the 
apparent disagreement of things which, in a child's 
view of the whole case, ought to fit ; and accordingly 
be begins in this sort of way — Papa, you said so and 
so ; but how is it then that I see so and so ? The 
very common question. How can it be ? indicates a 
tendency of the mind toward induction, or simplifi- 
cation, or generalization, as the case may be ; and we 
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may safely infer^ from any such indication of nature^ 
that the process of mental culture should now assume 
a more systematic form. 

It is only a few children of the rarest promise that 
Tcry eagerly demand this sort of satis&ction; but 
there are few who seem totally indifferent to it, when 
placed before them ; and the intelligent teacher wiU 
be prompt to avail himself of the mind's first struggles, 
be they never so feeble, to obtain the comfort of 
internal order. There is, at this period, a tendency 
in the mind to crystallization, and the part of the 
teacher is to promote it, and to guard it from dis- 
turbance. 

Now the most obvious principles of mental order, 
are those relating to time, place, form, and causa- 
tion ; and there is something which may be done in 
connexion with each of these principles, for giving 
consistency to a child's acquirements and conceptions ; 
as thus : — 

A child of six years old readily listens to single 
stories, drawn promiscuously from sacred or profane 
history, or to descriptions of places and scenes ; but 
he never spontaneously desires to connect any such 
insulated narrations, one with another; and it must 
be accounted an ill-judged attempt to impart any 
thing which the mind feels no want of. You may, if 
you please, compel a child to commit dates and sum- 
maries to memory; but the process anticipates the 
course of nature, and is a drudgery worse than useless : 
-—the mind as yet does not grasp either time or space. 

A year or two later, however, these very notions 
begin to be sought after; or when intelligibly pre- 
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sented^ are gladly admitted. In addition therefore to 
the single incidents, or the scattered leaves of history, 
we may now convey some general conception of the 
flux of ages, and of the progression of human affairs : 
and this conception may be mechanically aided by the 
use of a clear and well constructed chronological chart ; 
the principle of which, if not fully understood at once,, 
may be illustrated by placing before the learner a 
chart of his personal history, marked off in divisions 
of months and years. But it need not be said that, 
in the use of means such as these, our intention is &r 
from being that of enabling a child to tell you, in a 
twinkling, and to the astonishment of a company, who 
were the consuls at Rome in the year of the death of 
Epaminondas ; or who was the Greek emperor at the 
time of the battle of Hastings. Nothing of this sort 
of accomplishment is worth a straw ; — at least it is not 
worth the labour it must cost, as well the learner as 
the teacher. What we aim at is to enable a child to 
grasp and to adjust the notion of time within his own 
mind, just as far as nature impels him to do so. 

Or again, it is seldom earlier than the ninth year 
that a child begins to labour with the notions of remote 
space — space out of sight, or that he connects any 
just idea with the map which he is condemned to pore 
over. But when once the conception of terrestrial 
extension has fairly lodged itself in his mind, then our 
conversations concerning the natural wonders of dif- 
ferent countries, and the personal appearance and 
manners of the several families of man, and the speciefs 
of the animal and vegetable orders, may assume a 
more digested form ; and, by the aid of the terrestrial 
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globe — ^always before the eye, that which heretofore 
was only so many scattered particles^ falls into shape 
and order, and the mind not only knows so and so ; 
but holds and commands what it knows. Of very little 
iitility, as I think, is the accomplishment, for a child, 
of being able to tell you that Canton is Long. 113 deg. 
7 min. East ; and N. Lat. 23 deg. 8 min. but it is of 
solid advantage to him to have obtained so clear a 
conception of the position and figure of countries, as 
that he can sketch the outline of any, on his slate, 
with tolerable accuracy, from memory. 

Once more, and to speak of the third of our above- 
mentioned categories, namely — form. During the last 
year of the first period of life, much tranquil excitement 
of the fiiculties may be derived from exhibitions and 
descriptions of the more striking and beautiful forms 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms : yet in con- 
veying this sort of information we adhere to no rule, 
except that of chance, or of immediate entertainment. 
But before the expiration of the second period, some- 
thing may have been done with the view of giving the 
mind a grasping hold of the details of natural history, 
by the aid of classification. Just so much efifort of 
abstraction as is required in admitting this kind of 
aid to the memory, the mind is capable of about the 
eleventh year: and indeed, if the teacher will but 
ccmdescend to put out of sight and hearing all the 
apparatus, and to exclude all the polysyllabled nomen- 
clature of scientific classification, whether botanical 
or zoological, and will bring forward such grounds of 
distinction only as the unsophisticated notions of 

H 
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children may consist with^ and such as are derived, 
prmcipally, &om manifest resemblances of form, they 
will, in most instances, receive a lively pleasure from 
the exercise, and will show how agreeable to the 
human mind is any sort of simplification, and how 
fond it is of order. 

Lastly; it is in relation to cause and effect that the 
mind spontaneously, and at an early period, indicates 
its love of order and of fitness. The question — ^What 
is the reason ? which is every day propounded by an 
intelligent boy, is an indication of the opening of the 
rational nature, and leaves us in no doubt as to the 
change which is called for in the mode of culture. 

In the present chapter I do nothing more than just 
mention those intellectual characteristics of the period 
of early childhood which call for the methods of treat- 
ment that are hereafter to be specified. As to the 
relation of Cause and Effect, a large part of the mental 
training, at a later period, bears upon it; and we 
shall find it necessary to pursue the subject in its 
different bearings, at considerable length. The glory 
of the human mind (intellectually) and the spring of 
its advancements in the higher and the lower range 
of philosophy is this insatiable appetite to pursue the 
links of causation : that system of education therefore 
must be deemed very defective, and must be accounted 
a practical calumny upon our nature, which does not 
mainly concern itself with a propensity so strong, and 
so ennobling. Without intending to inculpate prac- 
tices and methods of training which perhaps could 
not be changed in schools without some serious com- 
promise, I may at least say that home education 
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will secure to itself a high recommendation if, on this 
point, it be able to adhere more closely to the manifest 
intentions of nature. 

I will freely grant that a good school education 
does give some useAil exercise to the faculty of 
abstraction, and to the reasoning powers ; but I con- 
fidently believe that vastly less is actually efiected in 
this way than is desirable, and than might with ease 
be accomplished. Notwithstanding the many motives 
of passion and interest that pervert the judgments of 
mankind, we should see truth and reason prevail 
more steadily and rapidly than we do, if the rational 
faculty were systematically trained in early life. This 
is my strong conviction; and it is a chief motive 
with me in bringing forward my notions of home 
education. 

Something then we suppose now to be attempted, 
with the view of meeting the instinct of the mind in 
striving to connect and arrange its scattered ideas, 
especially in respect of time, space, form, and causa- 
tion. Meanwhile, and after a little system has been 
introduced, along with the various and insulated facts 
that are every day accumulated, the style of desultory 
conversation, and the kind of books that are perused, 
will be insensibly conformed, more and more, to the 
symmetry and precision of actual science; so that 
before the period when philosophy comes to be pro- 
fessedly and assiduously cultivated, there will be little 
in such studies that can seem utterly strange. The 
encyclopsBdia of human knowledge will have been 
fingered, in all parts, before it comes to be conse- 
cutively read. 

u2 
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It is a great point gained^ in my view, to give the 
mind a desultory familiarity with every subject to 
which at length the attention is to be strenuously 
directed ; for it is by this means, chiefly, that we are 
to provide against those rigid intellectual habits, and 
those exclusive professional tastes, which, when once 
formed, are seldom if ever broken up, and which 
render high attainments so often the means rather of 
narrowing, than of expanding the mind. How often 
are accomplished men the bigots of the particular 
branch of literature, or philosophy, which they pro- 
fess; and never reach, or vnsh to reach, the serene 
height whence a view is had of the broad expanse of 
the world of mind. I think this contractedness of 
taste seldom gains entrance with those who, early, 
and during an entire period of their mental course, 
have been led every day to hold easy converse with 
whatever is intellectual, how diverse soever in object 
and spirit. \ 

At the time of the transition from infancy to child- 
hood, the intellectual, as well as the moral treatment 
requires to be modified in conformity with the newly 
developed power of entertaining reflex and complex 
ideas. 

An affectionate child of five years, who is yet an 
iniant according to our distribution of ages, loves and 
reveres a kind and judicious mother ; but three years 
later he comes into the recollection that he has a kind 
and wise mother ; and this reflex consciousness, added 
to his heretofore spontaneous affection, becomes the 
spring of new emotions, and the impulse of new modes 
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of action. This topic however, belongs to another 
branch of the general subject of education, and must 
be passed^ with a hint only — that there is room for a 
nice discretion in just saying enough, and not too 
much, with the view of giving form and specific direc- 
tion to the undefined evanescent feelings that are 
evolved in a child's mind about the time we are now 
speaking of. Incalculable indeed is the power of 
words, when sparingly and skilfully employed, for the 
purpose of aiding the natural metamorphoses of the 
mind. The soul, in the critical moments of its phy- 
sical history, may be teeming with emotions that it 
knows not how to define, and which, wanting defini- 
tion, it may lose its hold of. It is indeed an inex- 
pedient practice to be often talking a child into a 
persuasion of its parents' goodness and wisdom, or of 
its own felicity ; or to be telling him that he ought to 
be very happy. But without approaching any thing 
so ill-judged, occasions may be looked for, and seized, 
when the very sentiment which the mind is labouring 
with, and would fain express, may be placed intelli- 
gibly before it, so as not again to be lost. It is thus 
especially that the filial sentiment may, with happy 
^jSect, be defined and formally commended to the 
custody of the understanding, at the time when it 
begins to be indistinctly felt in a reflex manner. The 
parental love is the light and warmth of the little 
world of home; and it may be felt and enjoyed, just 
;93 we feel and enjoy the temperature and the difiused 
illmnination of an overcast summer's day, without our 
thinking of the source of both. But it is well that 
jtbp bright fount itself should be regarded, in its 
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individual power^ so as we behold the sun in the 
midst of a cloudless sky. 

But to return. There is developed, during the years 
of early childhood, a consciousness of the intellectual 
state, which, if we avail ourselves of it, becomes the 
leading impulse of advancement. The mind now learns 
to pass up and down upon the course it has travelled, 
and to measure its way ; and although that principle 
of non-excitement, which we hold to, forbids that this 
new feeling should be much worked upon, it may be 
gently cherished, and aided, so far as may serve to 
quicken, without stimulating the active powers. 

The power also of entertaining more trains of ideas 
than one, simultaneously, on which so much of prac- 
tical efficiency depends, in all walks of life, begins to 
develop itself about the same time; and must be 
watched and elicited ; but this too is a subject of such 
importance as to demand separate treatment. Many 
of the points of contrast between a cultured and 
an uncultured mind — between the vulgar and the 
refined, turn upon the training that may have been 
bestowed upon this very power. 

The moral and the intellectual branches of educa- 
tion are again involved in another characteristic of 
childhood, as distinguished, on the one side, from 
infancy, and on the other from a stage three or four 
years more advanced. What I mean is that pene^ 
trating and instinctive discernment of the character 
and motives of those around them, which is not often 
possessed earlier than the fifth year, and which is 
often lost, or set wrong, about the twelfth. It is 
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true that the youngest in&nts sometimes exhibit aa 
instinctive complacency, or repugnancy, toward those 
about them ; but it is not generally found that these 
likings and dislikings have any correspondence with 
the real dispositions, or merits, of individuals : they 
seem rather to take their rise from merely accidental 
peculiarities of the personal appearance. 

There is however something far more just and deep 
in those discriminations of character that are often 
made by children of seven and nine years old. Not 
indeed that all children have any such discernment 
of spirits ; but few are totally destitute of it ; and 
more than a few (girls especially, whose perceptions 
are more acute, and who, from their being much at 
home, and silent spectators of whatever is to be seen 
there, become accomplished dissecters of character) 
seem to dive into the bosom of whoever they have 
much to do with, and even of some whom they see 
but for a moment. 

A sensitive and taciturn girl in her ninth or tenth 
year, estimates the moral worth of each member of 
the family, not exempting her parents from her 
searching tact : she calculates the strength of purpose 
that belongs to each ; discerns the disguised selfish- 
ness, or the vanity of each ; and especially, if the 
character of an adult be alloyed with any admixture 
of futhlessness, pretension, or hypocrisy, she sees 
through the mask, as if it were of glass ; and once 
and again plainly utters what she irresistibly feels to 
be true. Between such a child and the real qualities of 
those around her there seems to be an electric sympa- 
thy, superior to reason, and independent of evidence. 
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An adult is often imposed upon; and cbildr^i too 
may be betrayed and deceived by active endeavou]!s tp 
delude them ; but when left to their silent percep- 
tions, they are seldom utterly in the wrong in their 
estimates of character. Children, with all their 
levity, are really much more at leisure than most 
adults ; and they quietly see, and hear, and ponder, 
whiJe their superiors are talkio^, acting, and intently 
pursuing some particular end. They fix their eye 
upon the shades of difierence that distinguish the 
manners and language of one from another : — they 
are peculiarly sensible of contrasts in character, 
which adults have forgotten to take notice of; and 
as they are altogether unbiassed by the world's opi- 
nion, of which indeed they are ordinarily ignorant, 
and are moreover not yet alive to those artificial 
motives of candour and charity to which we often 
surrender our involuntary inward convictions, and 
even our better judgment, they, in clear simplicity, 
come to a conclusion with a sort of Rhadamantine 
impartiality which astounds us, sometimes, when we 
happen to catch a whisper of it. 

This discernment of character does not however 
remain long in its unimpaired clearness. In part it is 
merged by a gradual assimilation of the dispositions 
of children with those around them : that is to say, 
the contagion of family tempers, and the infection of 
those of the wider circle to which children may have 
access, affecting at length their own character, destroy 
their sensibility, and render them unconscious of what 
at first they had vividly and even painfully perceivedr 
Then again, a child's instinctive judgment of character 
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becomes every year less and less decisive, as he mixes 
more in society, and listening to common opinion, 
finds, in very frequent instances, that his early impres- 
sions concerning individuals are totally contradicted 
by the conventional reputation which such persons 
enjoy in the world : — a child thus learns first to give 
up, and then to pay no regard to his private judgment, 
until the very perception is blunted. 

But the practical inference to be drawn from these 
facts is this, namely, that although, during the earliest 
period, a parent's or a teacher's character is not dis- 
cerned by a child, while during the later period it 
becomes obscure, during the middle time, of which 
we are now speaking, it is so acute as to demand the 
most especial regard to be paid to it. The parent or 
the teacher must not think to screen herself from the 
penetrating eye of a child of nine years old ; but must 
— there is no alternative, cultivate and practise what- 
ever is ingenuous, wise, firm, and pure. This is the 
season eminently for laying a good foundation of filial 
reverence. 

But it must be remembered that a child's intuitive 
perception of the moral qualities of those around 
him, is accompanied also, although not usually in so 
decisive a manner, with a quick perception of any 
bungling in the explanations that he asks for, and 
of any inconclusiveness or sophistry in the reasoning 
that is addressed to him. An intelligent boy often 
feels much more than he can put into words, of the 
non sequitur of an inference : — he has a sense of 
absurdity, long before he has learned how to hunt it 
out; and although his respect for his teacher may 
h3 
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impose silence upon him^ he does not fail to harbour 
a recollection of having seen him floored. 

A teacher may more easily conceal his ignorance^ 
and save his credit when he has got into an untenable 
position^ in dealing with a youth, who knows just 
enough of logic to be made the dupe of adroit sophis- 
try, than in converse with a sharp witted, simple 
minded boy of ten years old. Here then again, we 
reach an inference analogous to the one above named, 
the tendency of which is to impress upon the teacher 
the necessity of adhering to sheer truth and perspi- 
cuity, in his treatment of children during this middle 
period. It is not yet the time for teaching logic ; 
but it is in a most emphatic sense the time for watch- 
ing over the just-evolving reason, and for guarding its 
instinctive rectitude from violence, from disgusts, and 
from confusion. 

The tenth and eleventh years are, I think, the times 
when internal revolutions often take place as well in 
the dispositions, as in the intellectual conformation. 
By internal changes, I mean such as seem to arise 
from occult causes, probably of a physical kind, and 
which are to be distinguished from modifications of 
the character plainly attributable to known external 
influences. These changes, as afiecting the moral 
condition, demand often a nice regard, and skilful 
treatment, on the part of parents : but to speak only 
of such as belong to our present subject, it is about 
this time, if ever, that remarkable faculties, and those 
rare endowments which constitute genius, if they 
have been latent during infancy and early childhood, 
begin to make themselves perceptible. That which 
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shows no buisting bud in the twelfth year, prohably 
will never be found to belong to the mind at all. 

It is about this time therefore, that, with little 
hazard, parents may so far calculate the &ture course 
of their sons, as is requisite for determining the sort 
of education they are to receive. Not that the parti- 
cular calling or profession need be, or can be, fixed 
upon ; but it may then pretty well be knovni whether 
a boy is to follow the common gainful occupations of 
an ordinaiy course, or is to devote himself to some 
one of the intellectual professions. This forecast of 
the &ture course regulates every thing in the quality 
and quantity of instruction to be imparted. 

Again : the middle, as distinguished from the earlier, 
and even the later periods of childhood, is not un£re- 
quently marked by a sort of thoughtfidness, or pensive 
tendency to muse upon the conditions of human life. 
It is as if the mind, in reaching the first hillock on its 
joiLmey, were halting a moment to ponder the land* 
scape before it. The in&nt does not reflect in any 
such manner ; and as to the youth of fourteen, the 
ripened vigour of the animal system, the higher energy 
and wider range of the desires, and the greater pres- 
sure and variety of all sorts of engagements, dissipate 
effectively the meditative humour ; and in truth vul- 
garize the mind, and impel it to accept, without in- 
quiry, whatever it finds suited to its tastes. 

It seems as if each marked era of human life were 
preceded by a season of thoughtfulness, often indeed 
diverted by cares, follies, passions, or eager interests ; 
but indicating itself whenever the mind is sufiidently 
sedate, and its position sufiJciendy settled, to allow 
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a tranquil interior change to become pefceptiUe on^ 
the surface. At these moments, and in connexion no 
doubt with physical changes, a tinge of melancholy 
pervades the mind, and the balanced good and ill of 
existence is surveyed. The mind too, at such seasons, 
tries its strength upon those insoluble problems which 
sages have so often professed to have disposed of, but 
which still continue to torment human reason, even 
from its earliest dawn. There are indications some<- 
times of a crisis of this sort in the fifth year ; still 
more decisively in the tenth or eleventh ; and again 
in the eighteenth. It is at these moments that the 
soul comes to a stand, for an instant, and asks—* 
Whither am I going ? 

A child of five years old gives utterance, in all 
simplicity, to its perplexities, of whatever sort ; but it 
is not so with one often or twelve, who often harbours 
and inly revolves ideas which he either knows not how 
to clothe in words, or which he wittingly conceals in 
anticipation of the disapproval, or the disregard with 
which he supposes his difficulty would be received 
by a common-minded teacher. But a vigilant parent 
will catch these dim indications of the occult mental 
distress, and deal with it as his skill shall direct. 
If the solecism may be allowed, one might say, that 
the silence of the labouring spirit, at such a time, 
should be listened to ; and what it would utter should 
be translated in the fairest terms, and wisely replied to. 

At the very same nodes of the mental cycle, if the 
phrase may be borrowed, intelligent children take d 
sudden glance at various subjects of philosophy 'in 
a way that the adult mind has perhaps lost the power 
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of doing. Some palpaUe absurdity is Tery likely to 
be mingled with these fresh impressions ; but they 
almost always deserve to be considered and pursued 
a little. Nodiing more certainly quashes the intellect 
than to treat the error or absurdity with banter, or a 
frown. I myself retain a lively recollection of a very 
different mode of dealing with a boy's first thoughts, 
upon points of science ; and I know how much the 
early worldng of the mind may be aided, and its 
originality may be cherished, by the bland, patient, 
indefatigable, intelligence of a well informed father, 
who was not only willing and able at all times to 
answer a question and solve a difficulty ; but who had 
a peculiar tact in putting himself into a child's mental 
position, or point of view, so as to meet and satisfy 
the real difficulty with which he was labouring. An 
exact attention to these and such like evolutions of 
individual minds is the prerogative of home education ; 
and we should be prepared to make the most of our 
opportunity. 

Again I must advert, in this connexion, to the in- 
estimable advantages afforded by a country residence, 
for diverting, in the most healthful manner, a too 
sensitive meditative humour, by active and agreeable 
occupations, and by simple exhilarating amusements. 
In the country we have always at hand natural 
remedies for the natural ailments of the mind. And 
then, as to what is merely intellectual, a constant and 
familiar converse with nature in her forms and in 
her operations, rather than with books of science, and 
artificial modes of instruction, leads the mind on the 
path where real difficulties are clear of adventitious 
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obscurities^ and are not darkened by words without 
knowledge. 

Some mindsy among the youngs look at nature 
chiefly as a spectacle, and others chiefly as a con- 
trivance. Some are most sensitive in the tastes and 
imagination ; others in the reason ; but in either case, 
with the garden, the fields, the forest, the rough hill 
side, or broad heath, before us and about us, a happy 
vigorous employment may be presented to each newly 
bursting faculty, and an attractive object found, 
wherewith to lead the mind off* from subjects that 
are unprofitable or dangerous. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE THIRD PERIOD OF EARLY LIFE, AND CONCLUDING 
TERM OF HOME EDUCATION. 

The practical dijBference between a public and a 
private education becomes broadly apparent about the 
time when boyhood succeeds to childhood. In their 
twelfth year children who have been reared beneath 
the paternal roof, and who have lived in the society 
of well informed adults^ are found to be very unlike^ 
in tastes and habits, those of the same standing who 
have already passed several years at school. — They 
will be less childish, and more childlike : they will, 
in a sense be too adult, and too infantile : there is an 
advantage they will possess, and a disadvantage also ; 
and we must be prepared at once to avail ourselves 
to the utmost of the former, and to find means for 
obviating, as far as possible, the latter. 

I do not profess to strike the balance between the 
two methods ; but simply keeping my eye fixed upon 
that which I have adopted, and which I undertake to 
treat of, shall labour to point out the means of doing 
the best with it. 
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Home education, when it reaches its lat^r stages, is 
not unlikely to present an apparent, and perhaps to 
some extent, a real inconsistency, with the leading 
principle professed in this volume — I mean that of a 
retarded development of the mind ; for it may often 
be found that intelligent children, who are constantly 
the companions of well informed parents, and who 
may have been their father's assistants in literary or 
scientific pursuits, have become, notwithstanding his 
intentions to the contrary, far more mature in tastes 
and habits than they would have been had they 
passed the same years at school. If however the 
home system be in all respects judiciously conducted 
— ^if animal health and hilarity are maintained by the 
proper means, and if severe exactions in the course of 
study are scrupulously avoided, few if any of the ill 
consequences of this early ripening of the mind will 
have been incurred. And yet I wiU not say that a 
father may not sometimes wish to see his sons a little 
more boyish than they probably will be, if they have 
conversed much more vdth him, than with their 
peers. 

The schoolboy of fourteen is what his comrades 
have made him ; but the home-bred boy is what his 
parents have made him ; and there is a balance of 
advantages between the two kinds of character. The 
former is the creature of instantaneous and vehement 
impulses, and he acts under the guidance, not of 
individual reason, but of conventional habits. What- 
ever may be his acquirements, and whatever the 
assumed manliness of his bearing, he is the child 
still ; and is more sensual, more frivolous, and more 
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wilful than a home-bred boy five years younger than 
himself. In relation however to the engagements 
of common life he is not ill prepared to brunt the 
world, as it is. He is not too thoughtful^ or too wise, 
or too nice in his tastes, or too considerate of the 
feeUngs of others, to take up the rough work of 
professional or commercial life ; and he is saved the 
torture which those must endure who enter upon the 
broad paths of business with their own individual 
sense of right and wrong, and their own feelings, aU 
about them. 

To secure, for the home-bred, a portion of the same 
advantages, it is certain that, in approaching the later 
period of early life, some companionship, out of the 
family, must be admitted, even at a little risk to 
that simplicity which hitherto has been so anxiously 
preserved. And it will also be indispensable, in a 
home-trained family, I mean for boys, as a compen- 
sation for what is gained of spirit and audacity at 
school, to court hardihood and courage, and to cherish 
as well animal insensibility (we want the word in- 
sensitiveness) and self-possession, by arduous field 
amusements, and — ^if they can be had, by enterprizes 
in the forest, or among the mountains. Who could 
wish to rear, at home, slender, pallid, aspen-leaf 
youths, content to be never far jfrom their mamma's 
protection, always duly regardful of every species of 
possible peril, and well pleased, day after day, to take 
a quiet ramble, carrying the umbrella for their sisters I 
We must secure something more than this, or re- 
nounce home education altogether for boys. 

That higher degree of discretion and considerateness 
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which is likely to attach to children trained at home, 
may very well find an ohjecti and so be prevented — 
as it otherwise will, firom lowering the youthful 
spirits, if there be the opportunity of employing them 
in some really serviceable manner. This is easily 
done with girls ; and whatever certainty parents may 
have of securing future competence, or even affluence 
for their children, there can be no doubt — at least 
I have none, of the desirableness, in regard as well to 
the physical health as to the moral sentiments, and 
even the finest intellectual tastes, of a practical con- 
cernment with domestic duties. A substantial femi- 
nine industry, and a manual acquaintance with the 
routine of family comfort, gives solidity to the mus- 
cular system, and solidity also to the judgment : — it 
dispels romantic and morbid sensitiveness; inspires 
personal independence ; dismisses a thousand artificial 
solicitudes ; breaks through sickly selfishness ; and in 
a word, gives a tranquil consistency to the mind, on 
the basis of which all the virtues and graces of the 
female character may securely rest. 

As to boys, if agricultural affairs, larger or smaller, 
are an appendage of the establishment — if there be 
commercial interests to be looked to — if out-of-door 
works are carrying on, and accounts are to be kept, 
great benefits will be secured by entrusting certain 
well defined duties — certain regularly returning and 
real engagements, to a youth, fi:om the earliest time 
at which he appears, as to body and mind, capable of 
sustaining any such responsibility. Occupations of 
this sort are intended to give employment to that 
higher degree of thoughtfulness and discretion which 
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is Kkely to belong to a boy who is his father's com- 
panion. At the same time the alternation of these 
employments with intellectual pursuits has the most 
favourable influence upon the mind in preserving its 
elasticity, and in increasing its free force. 

I think too, and speak not without a regard to facts, 
that great advantages, advantages of more kinds than 
one, accrue from that knowledge of his father's affairs 
which a son, so employed in managing the details of 
them, is likely to obtain. An ingenuous and well- 
principled youth — confided in by his father, acquires 
steadiness of purpose and discretion, together with 
moderated views, which will be highly conducive to 
his ftiture welfare. 

It has been remarked by Rousseau that the period 
between the twelfth and the seventeenth years is the 
only time when man is absolutely happy ; inasmuch 
as it is then only that his forces of body and mind 
much exceed his desires. At least it is certain that 
during this period there is a surplus force available, 
greater in proportion to the calls made upon it, than 
at any other season of life. In large schools, where 
severe mental exercises are exacted, and where the 
most vivid excitements are afforded out of class, the 
superfluous energy of body and mind is pretty well 
occupied ; but at home, provision must be made for 
giving scope to the same superabundant power, which 
else, either dwindles, or finds some mischievous out- 
let. I have already referred to the desirableness of 
field exercises, and such as are of an arduous sort, 
in the management of a home-trained family ; and 
as to the overflowing energy of the mind, during 
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this same period, we must, in the place of the severely 
exacted exercises of school, devise labours, some 
samples of which will hereafter be given, such as 
shall not merely engage the mental force, but such 
as shall form into a habit the serious feeling of having 
to achieve a task, peremptorily demanded at a certain 
time. 

The diflSculty at home, under intelligent manage- 
ment, is not that of imparting any desired amount 
of information, or of awakening the &culties, or of 
giving them a high degree of activity; all which 
may easily be done ; but the point of trial for our 
domestic system, let it be confessed, is the forming 
the habit of strenuous continued labour, impelled 
by motives that are seen and felt to be irresistible. 
The very same task which costs the mind the most 
grievous struggles between its inclination to desist, 
and its wish to proceed — ^if the motive be a little 
loose or questionable, this task, not a whit abated, is 
performed with alacrity and ease, when once it is 
looked at as in no way possibly to be evaded. The 
sense of absolute necessity is that which makes all 
things easy — converting the impossible into the prac- 
ticable. 

Merely looking therefore at the learner's own pre- 
sent comfort, we should wish him, at times at least, to 
come under the stem law of necessity in his mentcd 
exercises. But this is not all, for it is certain that 
the business of life, and especially in some of th6 
professions, demands a power of vigorous, long-: 
continued application to the most irksome labours'; 
nor are the highest offices exempt from more or lestf 
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of what must be called drudgery. A man whose 
faculty of attention is speedily exhausted, who re- 
sents steady application to dry details, and who finds 
frivolous pretexts for shifting upon others every 
strenuous meaatal effort, such a man is good for no- 
thing, but tp receive his rents from the trusty hands 
of an agent ; or to sign his name, and get his divi- 
dends twice a year. 

A very different issue of our educational course is 
here kept in view ; and therefore, over and beyond 
the conveyance of what is to be acquired, and which 
may be conveyed without any very painfril assiduity, 
besides this, the power of keeping his footing with 
others, on the tread-mill of mental labour, must be 
acquired by the learner. After what has already 
been said on the subject, it can hardly be needful 
to add a caution, not to go beyond the point at 
which the animal system begins to sustain real in- 
jury by continued application. 

If a well trained and intelligent youth of fifteen 
could but be put at once into possession of the detailed 
practical knowledge — the experience, which in fact is 
only to be slowly acquired, he would often have the 
advantage of his teacher, in readiness and rectitude 
of judgment, upon subjects any way connected with 
those vivid interests that attach men to this side, or 
to that, of 'party controversies. And this advantage 
would arise not merely from the clear, unimpaired 
freshness of the feiculties ; but from the freedom of 
the mind from the strong, though unconscious in- 
fluence of personal, and gradually formed, ill habits 
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of reasoning. An ingenuous mind is indeed con- 
scious of the presence and operation of certain well 
defined motives for thinking, or for professing to 
think, so and so ; and probably guards itself against 
its known partialities ; but how few are at all aware 
of the number and the force of those unimpassioned 
and noiseless habitual misjudgments that actually 
overrule their every mental operation ! The process 
of thinking, or reasoning, as often conducted, might 
be compared to the process of calculating astronomical 
events, when the data are taken, unquestioned, from 
printed tables : — the operation is, let us grant, cor- 
rectly performed, and the result would be true, if it 
were not, alas ! that this authorized vade-mecum — 
this book of Tables, abounds with errors of the press: 
all therefore is set wrong. 

Now a teacher of philosophical temper, who is 
aware, not merely of his own party bias (with which 
he is careful not to infect his pupil) but of the general 
fact that the mind, as it advances, becomes uncon- 
sciously subject to certain fallacious modes of rea- 
soning, will not disdain, while assuming to guide the 
minds committed to his care, to watch and wait for 
their imcontrolled workings, when the requisite 
materials of thought are placed before them. A 
teacher may, in this way, get a clue to his own con- 
stitutional errors of calculation, and may discover, in 
the spontaneous reasonings of a fresh mind, the 
genuine logic, from which he has himself unknowingly 
swerved. 

But at any rate the pellucid ingenuousness of 
young persons who (unless miserably infected by 
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sectarian sentiments) have no predilections, should be 
attentively listened to, and delicately treated. A mind 
may be injured beyond remedy, which is roughly 
dealt with, or acrimoniously rebuked, in any instance 
of its not immediately falling in with a teacher's 
opinions. To the young mind, the broad fields of 
thought are as yet all unfenced ; nor has it learned to 
notice enclosures, or to respect rights of way, or mano- 
rial prerogatives : — earth is as open as air and sky. 

We are not here excusing a lawlessness of thought 
in the young, disdainful of authority ; nor are wishing 
to encourage unfixed mental habits; but are only 
adverting to a fact, not unlikely to be overlooked — 
that, when discrepancies arise between the teacher 
and the pupil, a question may fairly be put to himself 
by the former, whether the difference does not result, 
in part, from a collision between the unwarped reason 
of the youth, and the unconsciously unsound logic 
of the teacher : a moment's pause, on his part, might 
enable him, as well to correct a personal error, as to 
save his pupil an unmerited reproof. 

If there be room to hope that mankind will, in a 
coming age reach a more advanced position on the 
road of genuine wisdom, than has as yet been attained, 
so desirable an event is likely to be favoured by a 
greater care, on the part of teachers, in managing the 
first spontaneous expansion of the reasoning faculty. 
Too often, the worst prejudices are authoritatively 
forced upon the young, which the feeble minded 
retain through life as shackles ; but which the strong 
resentfully throw off*, to the peril of all faith and 
principle. 
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An intelUgent agent is capable of liberty only so 
far as he possesses some excess of force^ available at 
his discretion. But we have just said that this excess 
is proportionately greater during the years of adoles- 
cence, than at any other time of life : the capability 
of liberty therefore must be so much the greater ; 
and the question is — How tax it may be safely in- 
dulged. At school, absolute restraint, and absolute 
liberty, or something like it, take their turns in the 
course of every day. But at home, the two elements 
are mingled more, and are together spread over all 
hours; a greater range of discretion being allowed 
during seasons of restraint, and rather more restraint 
being imposed during intervals of liberty. Yet this 
intermixture would in itself tend to break down a 
little the force of the mind, or to render the habits 
indefinite, if it were not compensated by eliciting 
some higher motives of conduct ; such as may render 
it safe to grant to the home-bred youth a much 
wider scope than is allowed to the schoolboy, of the 
same standing. There must be more license, coun- 
terpoised by more principle ; and thus a degree of 
steadiness of character may be secured, which is to 
come in the place of the schoolboy's rude energy. 
At home we cannot have precisely the same results 
as are obtained at school, but must seek equivalents ; 
and we may often command what is of higher value. 

Difficulties such as these, scarcely attach to female 
education ; for a mother, possessed of the qualities 
fitting her to superintend that of her daughters, is 
rarely at a loss in communicating to them such 
principles as will make it safe to leave them in the 
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enjoyment of as mncli personal liberty as a daughter 
at home can wish for. 

But a father finds it otherwise with his sons, after 
they reach their teens ; for the vastly higher energy, 
animal and mental, of the male temperament, and for 
which adequate employment is not always available, 
must be disciplined, not broken down, by bringing 
the moral sense into fuller operation. A home-bred 
youth, not cowed or pinned to the sleeve, needs to be 
inspired with far more sentiment than would be ne- 
cessary for him at school. And if these ends can 
actually be secured, that is to say, if youthful vigour 
and animation can be preserved unimpaired, along 
with enough feeling and principle to guarantee mild 
and. discreet conduct, we then gain a real advantage. 

Our purpose, in this respect, will be much facili- 
tated, if the tastes of a youth are such as impel him 
to enter with eagerness into literary or scientific pur- 
suits, as his father's companion and assistant. The 
genuine zest of intellectual labour being generated 
and kept in activity, this bond of fellowship between 
a father and a son, on the ground of philosophy or 
learning, may easily be made to extend its influence 
on all sides, and thus enable the former the more 
readily to govern the spirit of the latter. The bare 
force of paternal authority does not suffice for this 
end ; for if it ensure specious obedience only, little 
good is done; — ^if actual obedience, then there is a 
pirpbability that the vivacity of the mind has been too 
much broken down by the means used for giving 
efiect to so strict a sort of governmeat. The same 
riesulA is attained in a fax happier manner when there 

I 
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can be realized^ between a father and his sons, the 
spirit and warmth of intellectual companionship. 

I have already said that, as early as the eleventh 
year, or at some time during the middle period of the 
educational course, enough may ordinarily be known 
of children's natural endowments to enable a parent 
to assign them, severally, to one or the other of the 
two classes — ^the intellectual, who are to receive an 
elaborate and extended mental culture; or the un- 
intellectual, who are to be fitted for business, or 
business-like engagements, and whose education, of 
whatever sort, must, or may well be brought to a close 
at an early age. 

But about the fourteenth year, it may generally be 
practicable (in relation to those who are destined to 
a professional course) to determine the particular line 
that a youth is to pursue. Now if this can be done, 
two methods of mental treatment appear to be proper, 
the one of which is very obvious, and would hardly 
need to be specified: the other might not perhaps 
occur to the teacher, or might be discarded as not 
consistent with the former. What I mean is, that if 
the professional destination of a youth is ascertained, 
then, in the first place, and as every one will admit, 
something may be done before professional studies are 
entered upon, to familiarize them to him a little. 
Indeed it is probable that, if the choice of a profession 
has been made on the ground of a youth's personal 
taste and peculiar talent, he will himself court the 
studies that bear upon the object of his preference. 
On this point there can be no need to enlarge. 
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But while indulgence, to some extent, may be 
allowed to a boy's predilections for particular pur- 
suits, there is another point, of some importance, to 
be kept in view during the year or two that may 
elapse after a profession has been chosen, and until 
the college course is commenced, and it is to engage 
the mind with studies that may serve as the correc- 
tives of professional pursuits, and which are likely to 
be discarded, or held in low esteem, when once the 
professional enthusiasm is kindled. It is not intended 
that a youth should be compelled to addict himself to 
studies altogether distasteful to hun, or which he has 
no ability to cope with. To preclude a misunder- 
standing on this point, I wiU offer an exemplification 
of my meaning. 

Let it then be premised that a home education 
supposes always the difiusion of so much liberal and 
expansive intelligence in a family as must have the 
effect of excluding exclusiveness of tastes, and so, of 
bringing all minds, whatever may be their particular 
preferences, into agreeable sociality vnth all the muses, 
and all the sciences. This being supposed, then, if 
for example, the legal profession were in prospect, a 
teacher need not be told that his pupil should become 
conversant vnth history ; or that he should be exer- 
cised in the ready use of the faculties of abstraction, 
analysis, analogy, and ratiocination ; or that he should 
be practised in a fluent, pointed, extemporaneous 
utterance of his thoughts : — all this is obvious enough ; 
but beyond this, we ought to look out for pursuits 
the tendency of which will be to counteract the iU 
influence of the legal profession upon the mind and 

i2 
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the moral sentiments. With this view peculiar atten- 
tion should be given (let no offence be taken at the 
suggestion) to that sound moral training which brings 
the universaUy applicable Ic^c of inflexible rectitude 
to bear upon the technical logic of mere pleading to 
carry a point. History, read under a proper guidance, 
and especially those more elaborate specimens of 
modem history wherein the real motives and private 
character of public men are exposed in their confiden- 
tial letters — ^this sort of historical memoirs, affords 
opportunities for exercising the moral sense in dis- 
criminating between the base and the noble, the 
cunning and the wise, the specious and the great, in 
public conduct. What we are aiming at is to train 
the moral taste, not merely as applicable generally to 
ordinary conduct in a common lot ; but as adapted to 
the trying and complicated circumstances wherein 
good and evil are commingled, so often, in the course 
of public life. Besides those sacred principles of 
morality which a man's character, as a man, should 
rest upon, there is a specific feeling of the just and 
fair, applicable to the difficult occasions of a profes- 
sional career, and destitute of which, homely honesty 
and virtue get, unawares, into many a wrong position, 
and are tripped up. That study of history then which 
the lawyer needs, as a lawyer, is one thing ; but that 
study of it which the man needs, who is to endure 
of the ordeal the legal profession, is quite another. 

Again, it is desirable to provide against the mental 
shortsightedness not seldom induced by legal studies 
and practice ; or in other words, to impart a more 
philosophic expansiveness of imderstanding, as coun* 
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teractive of the habit of holding to what is merely 
technical, and of refusing to look at what is broad or 
abstract. It is usual to recommend mathematical 
studies as preparatory to a legal education, under the 
idea that these pursuits afford a good training to the 
reasoning faculty. But I am inclined to question 
whether the one species of logic — the mathematical^ 
be indeed a fit preparation for the other — ^the legal, 
differing as do the two in their very principles : but 
waiving this question, it would appear that Natural 
Philosophy, and especially as it is now prosecuted, 
affords precisely the sort of intellectual preparation 
we need for preventing what might be called the 
anchylosis of the faculties, or that fixedness of the 
reason which makes the mind the slave of instances, 
of precedents, and of technical verbosities. Modem 
physical science is as regardful of single instances as 
law itself can be ; but it tends always upward to the 
universal and the abstract; and hence it affords so 
good a discipline to the higher reason. 

With a different immediate object, and yet coming 
under the same general principle of providing against 
professional distortions of the mind, it is very desirable 
to cherish the imaginative tastes in those who are to 
addict themselves to studies utterly devoid, for the 
most part, of intrinsic charms, and likely therefore to 
parch the intellect. For it must be remembered that 
it is through the medium of these tastes that access is 
had to some of the noblest emotions ; and by these 
often that such emotions are kept in vitality. 

It would lead us too far to pursue the illustration 
of the point in hand, as related to the other profes- 
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sions: indeed the subject is in itself so important^ and 
has been so little adverted to, that it may claim here- 
after a separate consideration. How incalculable, for 
instance, and beneficial, might be the consequences of 
an early training of youth, destined to the exercise of 
the christian ministry, were it conducted on the prin- 
ciple of furnishing the mind with habits counteractive 
of certain tendencies of the clerical temper which 
diminish in fact the beneficent influence of the most 
momentous of all offices, when brought to bear upon 
human nature as it is. 

'Wlatever relates, in a specific manner, to the 
acquirements which should be made, and to the train- 
ing which should be passed through, during the latter 
period of Home education, will find its place in the 
following chapters, or in another volume. One pre- 
liminary topic only now remains to engage our atten- 
tion, and that is a consideration of some of those 
original diversities of mental conformation which 
demand to be regarded in adapting courses of study 
to individual tastes and talents. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SOME DIVERSITIES OF MENTAL CONFORMATION CONSIDERED 
IN RELATION TO METHODS OF CULTURE. 



The prerogative of Home Education is the adapta- 
tion of methods of culture to individual diversities of 
taste and power : the discrimination therefore of such 
natural differences properly belongs to our general 
subject. 

In setting about the discrimination of intellectual 
character^ two errors are to be avoided ; the first is 
that of a too hasty^ or a too confident decision in 
relation to a child's general ability, or particular turn ; 
for besides a parent's liability to err, the minds of 
children undergo, in some instances, very remarkable 
revolutions, such as totally belie the estimate that 
might have been formed of them at an early period. 
Our judgment should be held open to correction firom 
year to year. The second error is that of being too 
ready to allow our plans to be overruled by the sup- 
posed ability, or particular tastes, or the assumed 
incapacity of a child. If too pliable, we may cherish 
faults instead of correcting them. While some teachers 
blindly and despotically drive all minds forward on the 
same path, and compel all to move. at the same pace, 
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others are infirmly sensitiye to the imagined inability 
of children ; or lend an ear too readily to their likings 
and mislikingSy until at length nothing can be gone on 
withy and nothing is found altogether suited to the 
'* natural tastes " of the squeamish little folks. The 
pitiless discipline of school is much to be preferred to 
any such compliant mode of proceeding. 

It will be convenient to consider the various in- 
stances of 'mental conformation, most needful to be 
regarded in our modes of culture, under the two 
general classes of — Those which must be specified on 
accoimt of some apparent deficiency of intellectual 
structure, and. Those which claim regard on account 
of some peculiar talent, or a general superiority of 
imderstanding. 

For the first then of these two classes. The in- 
stances most easily discriminated are those in which 
a morbid delicacy of constitution impairs the power 
of attention, and produces a wayward listlessness, and 
general inability to hold to any train of ideas, beyond 
a few moments. These cases are not likely to be 
mistaken ; nor can there be a question as to the course 
to be pursued, which should aim at nothing but the 
corroboration of the animal economy. HI health, 
whether accidental or constitutional, never fails to 
make itself apparent in other modes than in the mere 
indisposition to learn ; and therefore a reluctance to 
learn, falsely excused on the plea of iU health, may 
be readily detected. Real disease is sure to be indi- 
cated by want of appetite, deficient muscular sub- 
stance, unquiet sleep, and fitful animal spirits. The 
treatment of such cases does not appertain to our 
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subject. Need it be said that there can be no greater 
cruelty than that of working a brain poorly supplied 
with blood, and wanting in nervous energy ! 

And yet there is much that may be done, even with 
a sickly child, in keeping the mind alive — tasks and 
books out of the question. Sickliness, intellectually 
considered, is infancy protracted; and the mental 
treatment proper to a healthy child of three or four 
years old, is nearly what must be resorted to with an 
infirm one of ten or twelve. A child must be labour- 
ing under active disease who will not listen to desul- 
tory, yet instructive conversation, or to a little reading. 
Those ingenious devices too, for conveying instruction, 
which we should discard generally, may be fairly intro- 
duced in a case such as we are supposing, and the eye 
and the hand may be occupied, while the mind is 
unconsciously fed. 

Neither the classics, nor the mathematics, can be, 
to any good purpose, pursued if the mind be at all 
infirm in consequence of the physical condition. But 
one or more of the modern languages, comparatively 
easy as they are, and fraught too with entertainment, 
may readily be conveyed to a sickly child, in morsels, 
and colloquially. No Grammar, no Dictionary, 
should, or need be put into the hand ; for without 
either, a teacher, qualified to do it, may make a child 
familiar with French, Italian, and Spanish. 

The rule to be kept in mind, in the treatment of 
an infirm child, is, that it is the power of attention, 
rather than the general intelligence, that is impaired 
by ill health. Whatever therefore, in the usual range 
.of study, is susceptible of comminution — ^whatever 
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may be imparted a bit at a time, may be taught to 
those who ought to be exempted from continued ap- 
plication. Thus, history, geography, natural history, 
especially, and the demonstrable parts of natural 
philosophy, may, by a proper method, be instilled 
without hazard either to mind or body. If by any 
such modes of accommodation the tastes can be kept 
aUve, not only will the miseries of listless inanity be 
prevented, but a preparation will be made against a 
time, not unlikely to arrive, when much more may be 
attempted. It is not unusual for the morbid insta- 
bility of childhood to wear off about the fourteenth 
year ; or the sensitiveness which has belonged to the 
teens, may disappear at twenty ; and a late education 
be then carried on. 

The above-named case of physical infirmity, as is 
manifest, may include many varieties of mental con- 
formation, which will engage a parent's more parti- 
cular attention : and the same may be said of the class 
next to be mentioned, namely, that of children who 
must be treated as decisively non-intellectual, and who 
yet, by a well adapted course of study, may with ease 
be rescued from the inanity, frivolity, and perhaps 
grossness, that would attach to them under a common 
school discipUne. I have already more than once 
spoken of the cruelty of forcing a classical education 
(or the appearance of it, for the substance is utterly 
out of the question) upon minds of a thoroughly- 
ordinary stamp. No practical error more egre- 
gious is perhaps to be met with in the common 
conduct of mankind, than this. Youths wronged 
at school in this manner, but yet not wanting in 
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plain good sense^ are seen to expel resentfully from 
their memories every trace of the ignominy and tor- 
ment they have been subjected to, the instant they 
find themselves fairly out of the reach of the cane and 
ferula. 

But there is a world of things that may be learned, 
and relished too, by children of very ordinary minds. 
Is it so that Horace, Virgil, and Homer are the door- 
keepers of the temple of knowledge ? — we trow not ; 
and in fact, with, or without the leave of these wor- 
thies, we wHl find an entrance for our numerous class 
of the NON-INTELLECTUAL. I am firmly persuaded 
that the general intelligence of the community would 
be very visibly increased, in the course of a few 
years, if the common sense principle were everywhere 
adopted of saving all the time squandered upon the 
bootless attempt to teach the classics to common 
minded boys ; and if the same precious months and 
years were rationally employed in conveying the sort 
of education which such would gladly, and gratefully 
accept. A revolution such as this, is not likely to 
take place in our great schools ; but I should think 
myself happy, could I induce any parents to adopt 
the determination of not allowing their sons (coming 
nnder this class) to be made the victims of an old but 
barbarous error. It maybe long before we are saved 
the pitiful spectacle of seeing common minds forced 
in troops over the burning coals of a classical course ; 
but shall not a father's good sense and paternal com- 
passion rescue his own children firom the miseries 
attaching to this worship of the gods of Greece and 
Rome? 
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This ill considered usage props itself, a good deal^ 
upon the vulgar adage, that — What man has done, 
man may do. Yes, man in the abstract, may do 
whatever man in the abstract, has done. But is it 
true that whatever William or Francis has accom- 
plished, John and Samuel, by sufficient endeavours, 
may also achieve? Any such supposition we leave 
to those who have passed their days in a cloister. I 
presume that none who axe conversant with human 
nature need any recitation to be advanced of theories 
such as these. In aiding nature we must ever be 
willing to yield to the plain indication of her inten- 
tions ; nor are there any more legible or more un- 
alterable than those which declare what each mind is 
fit for, and what every man may reasonably attempt. 

And let it be allowed me, in this place, to remind 
the zealous advocates of classical learning, as proper 
for all, that the actual effect of their endeavours so 
to extend this system of training, is to send forth 
into society, every year, many who retain through life 
a vivid resentment of the wrong that has been done 
them at school, and who, instead of being indifferent 
spectators of the controversy now agitated, and likely 
to be stiU further prosecuted, on this very question, 
are prompt to join in the outcry against latin and 
greek, in terms of embittered scorn. But these same 
persons, wisely treated at school, might have ranged 
themselves on the other side, and have given their 
useful support to methods which they would readily 
admit to be proper to some, though not to all : good 
sense, not prejudiced by unhappy recollections, would 
secure a vote from such persons in favour of learned 
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institutions. In &ct it is not uncommon to meet 
with men of absolutely no education and of limited 
intelligence who yet anxiously endeavour to secure a 
classical education for a clever son : — they do not 
despise learning, if they have not been made to 
quarrel with it personally in early life. Thus it is 
that some who have risen to competency or opulence 
from the lowest ranks, and who can barely write their 
names, are seen to be the liberal supporters of educa- 
tional institutions ; while those of the same intellectual 
stamp who have themselves endured the discipline of 
a grammar school, speak with acrid contempt of clas- 
sical learning. 

On some accounts it may be well, as I have already 
said, to send non-intellectual children to school ; but 
really so long as it continues to be the practice to 
cram all with the fragments of dead men's bones 
(for it is the bones only of classical literature that can 
be given to those who have no taste) there may be 
good reason for retaining such at home. 

If it be supposed then that parents, exercising a 
sound discretion, and being convinced that their 
children are not naturally endowed with intellectual 
tastes, have resolved to exclude the learned languages 
from their system of education ; yet it will not follow 
that one or two of the modem languages may not be 
taught in such a family. What has been said already 
of the infirm, may be said also of the unintelligent, 
in this respect. Beside the comparative accessibility 
of the european languages, and the facilities for 
teaching them in a colloquial method, they may easily 
be made attractive to almost the dullest minds. From 
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the entire mass of ancient literature hardly the 
quantity of five pages can be gleaned of a sort which 
will entertain a boy of dull intellect ; but from the 
literature of France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, it 
is easy to collect abimdant materials, such as will 
stimulate the heaviest minds. 

Or if the languages, altogether, are relinquished as 
unattainable, or as not likely to be useftil, there are 
means in abundance, suited to the purpose of quick- 
ening inert faculties, and of excluding frivolous or 
sensual tastes. If there be any manipulative or 
operative tact, let the laboratory be resorted to— 
not to philosophize, but to transmute, to smelt, to 
crystallize, to sublimate, to inflate balloons, and to 
ply electric batteries. Or if there be any faculty of 
observation, and any industry of collection, we may 
set a going the museum of natural history — the hortus 
siccus, and the collection of geological specimens. If 
there be a constructive and mechanical turn, we have 
at our command the various branches of the applicate 
sciences; and one of the best pursuits in the case 
supposed — ^land-surveying, mensuration, and the art 
of the civil engineer. I venture to say that it is 
hardly an instance in a hundred in which, if a boy is 
not absolutely mindless, he may not, properly dealt 
with, be brought to display a degree of zest in pursuing 
some one or more of these tangible and intelligible 
sciences. In most cases, if we will but condescend to 
try the proper means, the sluggish faculties may be 
at length brought, one by one, into play, until not 
merely a fair amount of general information has been 
imparted, but the individual has been, if one might 
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use the expression, put into amicable communication 
with the world of mind^ and for ever rescued from 
the ignominy of ignorance. A kindly, animated, 
condescending treatment — ^versatile in its measures, 
and quick to catch any indications of natural taste, 
may work wonders with common minds. Home edu- 
cation might perhaps win its brightest honours on 
this very groimd. 

The actual want of mind is to be carefully discri- 
minated from the less usual case of mind dormant ; — 
the early appearances being sometimes nearly the 
same. It may be thought that little danger is incurred 
on this ground, inasmuch as it may be supposed that 
a latent faculty will not fail to evolve itself in due 
season. But it is not quite certain that it will always 
do so; and on the contrary, continued discourage- 
ments, and injudicious treatment may actually crush 
extraordinary powers in the bud. The instances on 
record, of deep-seated genius, not at all indicated \mtil 
a late period, have been chiefly of two kinds, namely, 
the poetic, and the analytic, or metaphysical. In the 
former case the indications are, a melancholy way- 
wardness of disposition, a deficiency of the gregarious 
sentiment, and an inability to move in trammels, or to 
hold a place in class. In the latter case there is likely 
to appear a peculiar slowness of apprehension, or 
absolute inability to admit knowledge in the form in 
which it is presented by the teacher ; while, in his 
own way, the boy of occult power, takes great strides 
on the path of abstraction. He will moreover be 
wanting in that sort of technical memory which, 
beyond any other talent, is the means of promotion 
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at school. But a philosophic eye will perceive, in 
the first-named instance, that the boy of whom it is 
contemptuously reported that really nothing can be 
done with him; or, you are welcome to try your 
skill upon him, is in fact making himself happy in a 
world of his own creation, and has some whimsical 
pursuit which derives its charm entirely from intel- 
lectual associations ; and in the latter, although there 
be an averseness to the details of learning, such as is 
an effectual obstacle to progress with others, there is 
no indisposition to intellectual occupations, of some 
peculiar sort- 
Again ; a degree of discrimination more likely to 
be exercised at home than at school, is required in 
treating a class of minds peculiarly constituted in 
regard to the effect produced upon them by compe- 
tition. Exciting as this feeling is to most, there are 
some — and some of fine intellectual temperament, 
whom it utterly depresses, so that they recoil and 
collapse the moment they are conscious of rivalry. 
Such minds, under conunon treatment, suffer a cruel 
disadvantage, and pass down with ignominy to a low 
place, although, if their intellectual conformation had 
butbeen understood, they might have left all in the rear. 
An extreme sensitiveness and delicacy, or an inability 
to move faster than at a fixed rate, may be the cause 
of this peculiarity ; or in rare instances it may result 
from an unusual grasp of mind, such as impels the 
subject of it to question, or to reject, the customary 
and perhaps inaccurate . phrases of school exercises, 
and to be searching for a better expression of the 
dimly-perceived truth, which others glibly and thought- 
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lessly enimciate. Instances of this kind demand pe- 
culiar regard. 

I must however return for a moment to the case of 
those who are consigned to the class of unintellectual 
mediocrity, and to whom a teacher may be tempted 
to pay too little attention ; and must endeavour to 
press on his recollection the very important feet that 
these very minds, undistinguished as they may be in 
their early course by any activity of faculty, or any 
propension toward learning, may, and probably will, 
many of them, be found hereafter to be gifted with 
a soundness of judgment, a steadiness of intention, a 
tact in the management of affairs, an industry, or a 
courage of principle, such as, in relation to the most 
valuable ends of life, will give them immensely the 
advantage over their more intellectual comrades. K 
the history of a class of boys were pursued for twenty 
years after the time when they left school together, 
how often would it be found that the dull, and the 
inapplicable, and the ungifted, had become desirably 
established in prosperous positions, and were com- 
manding the respect of their circles, while the 
EMERITI, with perhaps a single exception, had poorly 
played their cards, and had very slenderly realized 
the bright hopes of teachers and parents. In truth 
some of the most desirable and productive qualities 
of the mind, and especially such as belong to the 
judgment, are seldom if ever developed at an early 
period ; and they may remain embedded in the cha- 
racter without betraying themselves by any sort of 
intellectual activity or taste. But if we are to regard, 
either the welfare of the individual, or the benefit of the 
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community, can we think ourselves at Kberly, as 
teachers, to consign to a slovenly mode of treatment 
the entire class of the unintellectual ? There can 
be no doubt that the great interests of society 
suffer incalculably in consequence of the inappro- 
priate sort of culture that is bestowed in most schools 
upon common-minded boys; as well as from the 
supercilious neglect of them by their teachers, who 
will not trouble themselves to do any thing (to use a 
proverbial phrase) but drive the nail that will go. 
The teacher aims to get credit : — ^he can get it only 
upon the few in his class who are gifted : — ^all the 
rest are left to their fate. And yet these neglected 
ones, much more probably than their brilliant com- 
rades are, at the end of ten or fifteen years, to stand, 
in the most important positions, and to be the 
holders and managers of the substantial interests of 
the community. 

In treating, as I am doing in the present work, of 
the culture of the mind, it is unavoidable to pursue a 
method which implies rather more than a dull me- 
diocrity of intelligence in those who are to be the 
subjects of it ; but I could be well pleased to labour 
in the humbler, though useful office, of digesting an 
entirely distinct scheme of education, expressly adapted 
to those who give no early indication of intelligence. 
Such a system, well concerted, and patiently and 
vigorously put in practice, would not fail to produce 
the most striking effects upon the tone of society ; 
and its result would be, not to diminish the proper 
influence of eminently gifted minds, as if the many 
might, by such, or by any means, be put on a par 
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with the few ; but on the contrary, to enhance that 
influence, to facilitate its exercise, and to extend 
very much the sphere within which it might take 
effect. It is precisely the neglected education of the 
unintelligent mass of minds which makes the progress 
of truth always so slow, and renders it liable to so 
many reverses. 

Only let teachers remember that, though ungifted 
minds are incapable of being forced into a state of 
intellectual activity, they may with great ease be 
furnished with an ample amount of that sort of know- 
ledge which is likely hereafter to be useftd to them. 
There are few minds indeed that may not be made 
familiarly conversant with whatever, in philosophy 
or nature, is visible and palpable, or which may be 
distinctly presented to the conceptive faculty ; — and 
how gratefully would this sort of culture be thought 
of in after life by many who, driven as they have 
been, by the birch and cane through the metres of 
Horace, remember their school days very mxtth in 
the same manner as a man does who has made his 
escape from an Algerine galley. 

But I proceed to suggest a hint or two relative to 
the discrimination and treatment of those who come 
under our second general class, as giving some indica- 
tion of superior intelligence. And it will not be 
forgotten that, while the intention of moral treat- 
ment is always to reduce individual peculiarities of 
temper nearly to an uniformity ; or at least to bring 
them to an approximation to the one standard of truth 
and goodness, it may, on the contrary, be taken as 
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the rule of intellectual treatment to enhance 
rather than to abate the peculiar mental character, 
and to give the highest possible advantage to whatever 
&culty may appear to have been bestowed on the 
mind as its personal distinction. We study pecu- 
liarities of temper in order that we may know how to 
mitigate, to disperse, to quell, what marks the indi- 
vidual : but we study peculiarities of mind that we 
may, in the best manner, add the benefit of culture to 
the endowments of nature. There may, indeed, be 
those who would rather see their children mildly 
shine in the general light of intelligence, evenly 
diffused, than rendered conspicuous by a single bril- 
liant talent : but it is a question whether there be not 
an obligation to the community, if not to the indi- 
vidual, which demands that extraordinary powers 
should be definitely devoted to particular services. 

It is very far firom being my present purpose to 
attempt a general discrimination of intellectual cha- 
racter. All we have to do with, in relation to methods 
of culture, are some few distinctions that seem to 
demand an adaptation of the process of education. 
It would be impracticable, or not very useful if prac- 
ticable, to mark the nicer shades of mental diversity : 
parents must use their best discernment in studying 
the structure of single minds in their own families. 

Decisive intellectuality of taste, and superior mental 
power, whether considered in relation to the training 
that may be proper to it, or to the future exercise of 
it, by the adult, is, speaking broadly, either of the 
executive, the philosophic, or the imaginative kind ; 
and a word or two in reference to each, wiU satisfy 
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our immediate purpose. Ample materials might 
indeed be found for a treatise on this branch of prac- 
tical education — the treatment and discrimination of 
the diSerent orders of minds, but in this place a cur- 
sory allusion to the subject is all that can be admitted. 
By the phrase — executive mental superiority, I 
intend something more than that general ability or 
aptness for the transactions of affidrs which renders a 
man successfiil in commercial life, and which, with 
other necessary qualities, ensures him affluence or 
competency. What I mean is a species of intel- 
lectual power which has an affinity with the most 
stirring and ennobling motives of our nature, and 
which is likely to seek its objects in a sphere above 
that of pecuniary interests. This order of mental 
power is, in feet, a combination of many excellencies, 
for it includes that ready apprehension of the bear- 
ings of things which belongs to the mere man of 
business, and without which no one can succeed in the 
management of any affairs, along with so much, at 
least, of the philosophic faculty as serves to elevate 
the subject of it above the level of vulgar motives, 
expanding the views, bringing the mind into corre- 
spondence with abstract and universal principles, and 
enabling it to adapt general principles to those sudden 
and unusual occasions when inferior minds are soon 
bewildered, or go wrong. Again; this species of 
superiority implies more than a spice of the imagi- 
native element, without which there can be no genius, 
no greatness, no richness or freedom, no soul, no 
appliancy of talents, no harmony of purposes, no 
energetic hold of generous sentiments. A mind thus 
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distinguished (and perhaps the prevalence of a better 
system of education would make it appear that such 
are not so rare as we have been used to think) such a 
mind is clearly destined for public life, and the care 
of it is no light responsibility for the teacher or parent. 

The flEicts on record whence an opinion must be 
drawn, lead us to believe that, while the genius of 
the poet or the philosopher may long lie unsus- 
pected, and the subject of it actually occupy a 
place below the line of mediocrity, it is otherwise 
with the class of minds we are now speaking of, 
which, in all instances now occurring to my recol- 
lection, have displayed their superiority at an early 
age. Whatever wilfulness or irregularity may have 
belonged, in such cases, to the youth — the boy and the 
child has predicted, in an unquestionable tone, his 
future greatness. A clear and happy comprehension 
of whatever is offered in the ordinary course of study 
— a steady spontaneous perseverance in achieving 
whatever has once presented itself to the mind as 
desirable, a solidity of judgment, ten years in advance 
of the actual age, a disposition to generalize, in 
relation to the great interests of mankind, and, as a 
particular trait, a passion for history, such are likely 
to be the indications of this order of mind. 

In speaking of the system of culture proper for 
such a mind, another of its characteristics must be 
mentioned — namely, the disposition and the ability, 
in some degree, to lead the way in its own education. 
I do not intend a contumacious temper, resisting law- 
ful authority, and spuming reasonable control ; for, 
on the contrary, mild docility is more likely to belong 
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to faculties of a high order ; but there will be at once 
such a determinatioii towards study as renders exter- 
nal incentives unnecessary — so quick a perception of 
what it is which is to be done and acquired^ and 
especially so much tendency toward whatever is most 
important among the several objects of study, as will 
supersede almost any plans laid down by the teacher. 
An eminently superior mind, whatever may be its 
amiable compliance with the wishes or advices of 
others, will, from the first to the last, be the author of 
its own course. The part of the teacher will be chiefly 
that of supplying those incidental aids which none 
can dispense with, and of furnishing the mere materials 
and apparatus of study. 

This kind of superiority admits of indefinite de- 
grees, from the greatness which founds or governs 
empires, to the ability that takes the lead on a bench 
of justices of the peace : but the early indications of it, 
whether in its higher or lower degrees, are still — a 
quick apprehension of things complicated, an unusual 
ripeness of judgment, and a self-determining energy, 
intellectual and moral. And let it be observed that 
the maturity or correctness of judgment of which we 
here speak, is something altogether distinct from, and 
independent of, logical acuteness, or the acquired 
power of constructing an argument. Sound and 
vigorous understandings do not reach truth by thread- 
ing inferences, in syllogistic style ; nor could a greater 
injury be done to a youth of powerful intellect than 
the training him to reason in a scholastic manner. 
What is wanted to give the fiiUest advantage to a very 
superior mind is simply to put it in possession of 
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copious materials^ on which to act: its method of 
acting will be its own. 

Our second general class of gifted minds includes 
more varieties, and as the cases are of less rare occur- 
rence, so they adapt themselves more readily to the 
ordinary course of education. Minds of the philo- 
sophic cast, as distinguished from those last mentioned, 
whose characteristics are symmetry of faculty, and 
power, are very often destitute of the qualities which 
give a man a decisive advantage over all with whom he 
has to do : in truth philosophic minds, though dis- 
tinguished on particular ground, often take their 
station below the general level, in other respects : the 
eminence is intellectual merely, and it has its sphere. 
Its early indications are not obscure ; — they are such 
as some strong specific taste — the insatiable thirst of 
knowledge, whether general or particular — ^an apti- 
tude for acquisition, with, usually, a faint relish for 
the ordinary sports of boyhood. 

But the class includes varieties ; such, for example, 
as the strictly philosophical mind, which tends towards 
the highest generalizations; and this order of mind 
demands a nice discrimination, inasmuch as it is likely 
to be late developed : its characteristic is a loose hold 
of mere matters of fact — names, dates, and unassod- 
ated particulars; and a much greater readiness in 
pursuing its own analysis of a knotty subject, than in 
catching the explanation of the difficulty which may be 
offered by the teacher. There is next, what might 
be called the scientific, as distinguished a little from 
the purely philosophical mind; for in tis instance 
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the tastes are of a more determinate sort, and soon 
find their congenial elements, whether mathematical, 
mechanical, or physiological. Cases of this sort are 
liable to little obscurity, and they are easily dealt 
with. We might then name the talent of observa- 
tion, directed toward the mineral, animal, or vege- 
table worlds : this too is a clearly determined feculty ; 
and though susceptible of culture, is not to be diverted 
from its chosen objects. Such too, are the talents and 
tastes which impel individuals toward some one of the 
fine arts — music, painting, sculpture, architecture. 
The destination of nature, in these cases, if it be 
decisive enough to endure a little discouragement, 
ought not to be opposed. A parent may indeed wish 
something else for his son ; but the attempt to turn 
the original bent .of the mind will probably not be of 
happy issue. 

Then, if it may range under the same general class, 
there is the taste and talent for language, which also, 
when manifested in early years, is usually too decisive 
to leave room for the endeavour to divert it ; nor do 
I see why a parent should wish to disappoint a talent 
of this kind, available as it is to useful purposes. 

The general rule, applicable to the culture of minds 
indicating any of these particular tastes, is, I think, 
to favour the expansion of it only so far as to avoid a 
vexatious opposition; while we mainly urge those 
pursidts which, if they be delayed until the time 
when a young man must be left to follow the bent of 
his genius, are likely to be neglected. The present 
course of the physical sciences is such as to impose a 
necessity upon those who cultivate single branches, 
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to make themselves well informed on .all points of 
philosophy^ even the most remote ; for the distinctiogi 
of our modem philosophy, in all its departments^ is, 
first the exact division of labour ; and then, the free 
and frequent communion that is kept up among those 
who are pursuing different paths, involving so much 
information on the part of each, as shall qualify him 
to render his correspondence with the body as ad* 
vantageous as possible to himself, and to otberi^. 
This point ought to be particularly kept in view ly 
teachers who may have the charge of youth, likely 
to devote themselves to the sciences, or the intelr 
lectual arts. 

But we have yet to dispose of our third class, of 
gifted minds; — namely, those distinguished by the 
force or richness of the imaginative faculty. On this 
ground difficulties present themselves. Our course 
however is pretty clear, in the first place, when the 
imaginative tendency is only of that moderate apd 
temperate sort which may safely be cherished^ and 
which admits of being worked into the general ele-^ 
ments of the character, so as to constitute, ultimate^^ 
nothing more than an agreeable distinction of th,e 
mind, securing for it the mild enjoyments of taste and 
refined feeling. Or secondly, we may know what ta 
do, when this same element of mind, although deci- 
sively predominant, is associated with tiie active 
qualities of the understanding, and with that energy, 
of the moral sense, which, together, form the orator : 
-—in this case a path is open to the, gifted mhkd, ap« 
provable to common sense ; and the teacher will kpow 
how to adapt his course of instruction to the probable 
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destination of his pupil, whether to the pulpit, the 
bar, or the senate. 

But what is to be said if the case we have to do 
with is one of those, happily not very frequent, and 
yet unhappily too frequent, to which the luckless 
term genius is applied ? — I mean poetic and sensitive 
genius. It would generally, in such instances, be a 
fruitless attempt, nor is it certain that it would be a 
justifiable one, to crush the peculiarity of nature, or 
violently to thwart her intentions. Nevertheless, in- 
asmuch as minds of this order are to be regarded as 
destined, if their gift actually expand itself, and be 
indulged, to misfortune and exquisite suffering — as 
victims, doomed to bleed for the entertainment of the 
public, a parent cannot be blamed who labours, by 
all gentle means, to turn off the perilous propensity, 
and who, without harsh measures, as if the writing a 
sonnet were a treason, yet succeeds in solidly founding 
the character upon some firmer bottom of calculable 
happiness. Pursuits congenial, rather than vehe- 
mently opposite to the tastes, would perhaps afford 
the best means for diverting the mind from its dan- 
gerous idolatry of the ideal. Nothing is more to be 
avoided than that a parent or teacher should declare 
war against a boy's mental tastes ; or that his loved 
pursuits should be carried on ftirtively, and as having 
been formally interdicted. A thorough amity be- 
tween teacher and pupil, animated by the daily plea- 
sures of intellectual intercourse on open ground, is, 
as we have said already, the indispensable condition 
df Home Education. 

' When we come to speak in detail of the culture of 
k2 
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the several intellecttial feculties, the fittest oppor- 
tunity will occur for suggesting such fiirther hints as 
may seem applicable in tlie instance of extraordinary 
talents. This however seems to be the place in which 
to offer a word or two relative to the practical distinc- 
tions to be made between male and female education^ 
which, as we are now supposing, may be carried on 
conjointly at home. And it is certain that this 
combination, while it must leave the two methods 
broadly distinguished, in many points, will approxi- 
mate the two, to some extent, and especially render 
the culture bestowed upon the female mind alto- 
gether of a higher cast than otherwise it is likely to 
be, or than what is often attempted in a boarding 
school. 

When we speak of male and female education, car- 
ried on in conjunction, under the parental auspices, 
it must be imderstood that, although there will be 
actual association, in many pursuits, yet that, aftfer 
the period of early childhood, it will be proper, if t\6t 
necessary, for the sake of both, to dissociate broth^i^ 
and sisters in their more serious studies. Not to 
mention some reasons for such a separation which ate 
unconnected with our subject, it will be found that 
the one, or the other order of minds, sufifers) a dfii- 
advantage by being compelled to keep to the sariie 
pace. Boys especially, would not easily be brbiigti 
up to that pitch of strenuous application which in 
itself, and as a habit, is of the utmost iniporiahce to 
them, while in training with their sisters. Ill ia^y 
indeed happen that the girls of a family surpass tHeir 
l)rothers in intelligence, and in aissiduity, ianil' ' sb 
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might with ease be made to advance step by step 
with them, even in the severer studies. Nevertheless 
the former must be made to buckle on an armour, 
and to gird themselves for a conflict with which it 
would he not merely useless, but a positive disadvan- 
tage to the latter to have any thing to do. No good 
end can be answered by inuring the female mind to 
arduous, long-continued, mental exertions. 

It is chiefly a moral advantage that boys will derive 
&om association with their sisters at home ; and it is 
chiefly au intellectual advantage which will accrue to 
the latter from this combination : for while the girls 
of a family vnH leave their brothers to advance 
beyond them in certain arduous paths, they will, 
with them, come under an animating intellectual 
treatment, such as it would be very difficult to realize 
in training them apart. 

The points of difference between male and female 
education relate, flrst, to that natural diversity of 
TASTES, which distinguishes the two, from the very 
dawn of the mind. 

It piust be theorists, not parents, or not the parents 
of many children, who attribute this diversity to arbi- 
trary circumstances of treatment. But if, as is mani- 
fest, it result from the constitution of nature, it 
should be respected and allowed for. Taking what is 
proper to male education as our standard, then female 
education should be modified in respect of the tastes 
of the female mind, by never going very far, if ever 
at all^, from the pleasurable associations of intellectual 
puj^uits — ^by keeping up a constant correspondence 
with, pure, and agreeable moral sentiments (while 
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boys are led on, &f and ivide, in patlis thoroughly 
abstracted from any such ideas) — -by having much 
more to do with the concrete, with instances and 
particular facts, than with abstract principles — ^by 
employing thoughts and hours principally with the 
observation, collection, and manipulation, of actual 
forms, species, and specimens ; and by allowing more 
time to the elegancies of literature (beside female 
accomplishments) than to what passes under the term 
erudition. 

In the next place, the two methods of culture 
should differ in regard to the difference of Power, 
which distinguishes the male and female mind. Every 
day, in society, we may meet with women equal to, 
or surpassing men in intelligence ; but if male and 
female minds, of apparently equal intelligence, are 
brought into comparison, very few instances will occur 
in which the latter are not far inferior to the former 
in power. This disparity may be attributed in part 
to habit and exercise ; but it is seen to attach, nearly 
in the same piroportion, to the earliest age. It would 
be a cruelty therefore to require girls to perform the 
tasks that should be exacted of their brothers. This 
mental power is — a, power of continued application, 
and a power of grasping and of retaining complect 
notions : it is strength, and it is force. 

Again : some allowance ought, as I am inclined to 
think, to be made in the culture of the female mind 
for what I would not call an organic difference of struc- 
ture, if I could find a term, near to my meaning, and 
not so liable to misconstruction. I am not however 
attempting to treat the subject in the abstract, but 
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practically; and in relation to practice it comes nearly 
to the same, whether we assume an organic mental 
difference, or only suppose certain faculties to be 
much less strongly developed in the one class of minds 
than in the other. Now, if a very few instances are 
excepted, it may I think be affirmed that the female 
mind almost wants the genuine faculty of abstraction, 
especially that form of it whence result philosophical 
generalization, and mechanical invention. This defi- 
ciency in the leading mental power makes itself felt in 
all the higher processes of culture, and in whatever 
involves ratiocination. Women indeed are oft^n — ; 
very often, sooner in possession of the most important 
practical truths than men; and when possessed of 
them, hold them more firmly ; but they reach these 
useful principles — ^principles of conduct, by the clue 
of instinct and sentiment; that is to say, by the 
immediate guidance of nature, not by ascertaining 
premises, deducing inferences, and drawing conclu- 
sions. Men err so often as they do by reasoning 
illogically, or on false assiunptions : when women err 
it is by yielding to illusive representations, or firom 
want of some instinctive feminine sentiment. 

Parents theTrefore,in conducting the education of their 
daughters, and especially when conjoined with that of 
their sons, need not perplex themselves with the 
attempt to lead the former on the path of abstraction, 
in any one of those studies which involve it. They 
may indeed be made acquainted with all the facts 
whence abstraction takes its start, or in which it 
ends ; but with the process itself they need not much 
ooncem themselves* A due regard to this point of 
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difierence will afiecti in soiXie inttances^ ibe chmcedpf 
Btudiesi and often^ the methods of teachings and<|bhe 
kind of exercises allotted to the two classes of miads. 
Mach disappointment and loss of time may be gayed 
by a clear perception, from the first, of that difference 
which nature has made in the very structure of the 
female mind. 

Once more, and as is very obvious, the methods of 
teaching, and the objects of study, should have respect 
to the very different Destination of men and women 
in life. This point is too well understood to need 
any enlargement ; nor does it seem requisite to corro- 
borate the dictates of common sense in opposition to 
the absurdity of the endeavour, which has been some- 
times made, and defended, to fit girls to do that which 
it is certain they will never be called to do. All along 
I assume, on the part of parents, a vigorous good 
sense, and a firm adherence to great and well-sanctioned 
principles. We save ourselves therefore the labour of 
refuting any thing which clearly stands condemned by 
maxims generally admitted. 

The specific intentions of female education, consi- 
dered in contrast with that of the other sex, are three ; 
— ^first, to vivify, elevate, and inform those intellectual 
tastes in woman, which may be the means of happiness 
to herself, and which exclude tastes that are frivolous, 
or pernicious : — ^secondly, to render her the attmctive 
companion of man, and to put her into comnmnica^on 
with the world of mind ; not indeed to explore it, but 
to tread its beaten paths in all directions ; and lastly^ 
. axkd as a special object, fismale education should keep 
.<in view a woman's probable destination to teevcbwbat 
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iM>iiie move ^xBet ^d'ardnotid m^hodi^ of-study^^thMi 
d^h^wlse'wcmlid tLppeat to be iidcb^aEPjr; A&d let mle 
'bef idloweS'to rconiild paints that bow sectite 'toev^r 
m$y be,' to-day, their possession of affluence^ and ho#- 
^ei' unlikely it may seem that their daughters shouM 
be compelled to look to their accomplishments- !as the 
meaim of independence, it is a wise caution to fit them 
'for a possible reverse of fortune. Moreover, indulg^ing 
as I do the hope that, in a Isurger number of. instances 
than heretofore, home education for girls may be 
adopted, I cannot forget that any such change would, 
so far as it extended, occasion a call for the assifitunee 
of well-informed young women, to conduct the routme 
of learning, under the direction of parents; for* it is 
ttot to'be supposed that they should be able, person- 
ally and alone, to carry forward the various exercises 
of an elaborate education. 

At the commencement of this chapter I referred to 

.the fact that, while it is the object of moral traitimg 

to reduce individual peculiarities to a conformity with 

'the oHfe standard of excellence, it is on the coiltrary 

thie intention of intellectual culture to enhance^ and; to 

' ' eherifeh any personal and peculiar talents, with a view 

at once to the advantage of the individual^ and liie 

benefit of the' community. But now, and in con- 

'cliidiiig what I have at present to say of the distinjction 

■ between male aiid feinfele education, there is room I 

*thiftk for the general Me that, although toenbauce 

the special talent of a man be a prudentid' aid ptaper 

\ colir^e, vire may, in the culture of the female «MMd, 

^•^^11' aittk ir'dthertd' equalize -tod soften dcrwoithe'ittdi- 

k3 
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vidual intellectual character^ than to give prominence 
to what might distinguish it. The part of woman is 
not to devote herself to a calling ; nor should it he 
her amhition to shine as a proficient in a single art or 
hranch of science ; hut to possess a liberal acquaint- 
ance with all studies^ and a graceful ability in all the 
elegant arts. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ANALYSIS OP THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, SO PAR AS 
RELATES TO THE CULTURE OF EACH. 



It does not appear that any of our prevalent sys- 
tems of education is founded upon the principle of 
bestowing distinct and systematic culture upon the 
several intellectual faculties; nor in fact have I 
known where to find well digested or sufficient instruc- 
tions of this kind, such as I might adopt in conducting 
the education of my own children, I am therefore 
labouring to supply what I have personally felt the 
want of, and I entertain the hope that, on this ground, 
I may be able to render some substantial aid to parents 
and teachers. 

It is true that, of late, attention has been given to 
the very important distinction between a blind endea- 
vour to impart a certain amount of knowledge, on 
specific subjects ; and that more enlightened method 
which, irrespective of the measure of attainments 
actually made by the learner, aims to give to each of 
the powers of the mind a training and a habit, such 
as shall secure to the individual the highest possible 
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fi;^ture advantage, in the enoplojmeiait of : wHateveor 
endowmientB nature may have eonfenred apcm hiin^ 
and yet, while the general principle ba» been adverted 
to^ it has been but sparingly applied to the businesft 
of education; and scarcely at all followed out in 
reference to the mental powers, separately considered] 

The first of the above named methods is necessarily 
the one which must be pursued in schools ; while the 
latter is well adapted to the circumstances of private 
education, and if ably carried out, may more than 
compensate for the disadvantages acknowledged to 
attach to the domestic system. 

It is very true that the mere conveyance of those 
branches of knowledge which constitute a schocd. 
course, does in fact carry with it, and imply, a trainii^g 
of the faculties ; and such a training as may be alto^ 
gether a sufficient preparation for entering upon the 
common engagements of life ; but we have in view 
something more than this. 

And yet, in speaking as I am about to do, of Ae 
culture of the intellectual faculties severally ^ I by no 
means intend that each, singly, and separately, and in 
formal consecutive order, should engage the attention 
of the teacher ; as if he were first and exclusively to- 
bestow his pains upon the development and exercise: 
of the power which stands first on the list, and then, 
in due course, to proceed to the second, and «o' on.' 
Nothing could be much more ill-judged or inkpracti^ 
cable than such a plan of procedure. What is really 
meant is this ; — ^first, that the teacher should himself 
distinctly have in prospect the several ends he is to 
aim at, in the general culture of the idnd,^ so as dall 
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«naMe 'Mnito secareyiul th^ last, ih& ^n^tg^c tod 
wfiUbatao^oed aotibn of all parts of the ibef&tal macbi- 
nery^ and'seoondly, that, in aiming at these ends/be 
i^uld bbsetve; as nearly as he can, the order of 
iTATDRE ; that is to say, should not anticipate late 
developed faculties, nor put the mind wrong at the 
outset, by doing first what should be done last, and 
last what should have been preliminary. 

It is very possible, even while we avoid the error of 
stimtulating the faculties too early, yet to occasion 
some lasting injury, or at least to fail of effecting as 
much good as we might, merely by following an order 
not in haarmony with those laws, whether physical or 
psychological, which regulate the growth and gradual 
expansion of the mind. On this grotmd there can be 
no safety except in an implicit compliance with the 
method which nature herself suggests ; and our part 
is to watch what is going on spontaneously in the 
minds of children, and to follow the process, with our 
artificial aids, as it advances. 

Another prehminary hint is due both to myself and 
to the reader, and it is this — namely, that I by no 
means tindertake any such responsibility as that of 
engaging to ofier a sUictly philosophical analysis of 
the intellectual feiculties. To attempt this, in the 
actual state uf what is called "Mental Science,'* 
would lead to many difficult discussions ^ nor is it 
ce^Qtain that the practical result of such an analysis/^ 
eveil if sucoeesftdly conducted, would materially dififei^ 
fromitihid ^system: which may be fbunded upon -the ' 
popularly uEnderstood distribution of the poi?(rers- of* 
the .xttind. In aoe otf two instances, it is true, I shall ' 
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find it necessary to direct the teacher's attention to 
certain modes of intellectual action that have been too 
little regarded, but which yet it is of substantial im- 
portance to elicit : and it will be unavoidable, more- 
over, to extend a little the meaning of some few 
terms, and to restrict a little some others ; but gene- 
rally, I endeavour to adhere as closely as possible, 
as well in system as in phraseology, to what is univer- 
sally received, and to what is imderstood by all persons 
of cultivated minds. A practical treatise is not the place 
for promulgating philosophical theories ; even if in the 
present instance the author had a theory to propound. 
Besides, and this is particularly to be observed, as 
a philosophical analysis of the mind must be more 
exact and severe, so must it also be more compre- 
hensive, than could be of any utility in relation to 
the purposes of a practical work. In an inquiry of 
the former kind nothing must be omitted ; but in the 
latter, nothing need be included which does not claim 
attention, as the object of culture. Thus for example, I 
make no mention, in this chapter, of those elementary 
faculties which connect the mind with the external 
world ; for I do not think any valuable purpose is 
secured by those schemes for training the senses, or 
for developing and sharpening the powers of percep- 
tion, which have been propounded of late. Nor, on 
the other hand, does the present work include those 
subjects which belong to a period of the course of 
study more advanced than that embraced by a system 
of Home education : the arduous path of mature 
study lies beyond our immediate view. 
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The want of an unexceptionable term, sanctioned 
by general use, meets us at the first step of this ana- 
lysis. What I mean to speak of I must, though far 
from satisfied with the phrase, call, the Conceptive 
Faculty ; or that mental power by means of which 
what has already been present to the perceptions re- 
turns, or is brought back to the mind, in the absence 
of the object, with more or less distinctness, and is 
then dealt with as a material of cogitation ; or, after 
serving to lead on other ideas, disappears. 

It is this power (a power both active and passive) 
of entertaining Ideas apart from sensations and per- 
ceptions, which seems to be the first point of distinc- 
tion, marking the superiority of the human mind : not 
indeed that the animal orders are altogether destitute 
of any such faculty, for their possession of it may be 
indubitably established ; but the same facts which 
prove its existence, as for example, in the horse, the 
dog, the elephant, exclude the supposition that it is 
more than a sort of moonlight, as compared vdth the 
splendour of the same power in man. It is the Con- 
ceptive feculty which gives the earliest indication of 
Intellectuality in the infant, after the percep- 
tions have become pretty well defined. Long before 
any other properly mental operation can be detected, 
the infant gives proof that it has already come into 
possession of a not slenderly furnished treasury of 
images, which, without its bidding, take their turns 
in enlivening its otherwise vapid existence; and 
which, although as yet it has acquired no control over 
them, do not fail to obey the great laws that are to 
regulate all the mental operations of the adult. 
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A thousand familiar fk^^ts give Evidence <»f 'the 
existence of this faculty^ in the eaiii^st months of 
life ; and a single and conclusive one is aflbtded by ^an 
infant's instantaneous recognition of the most imperfect 
representative symbol of a known object, and its 
ready connexion of an idea of such an object with the 
name of it, a few times repeated. 

Too little attention has, I think, hitherto been given 
to the broad fact that a child's mental existence is 
constituted almost entirely of the workings of the 
conceptive faculty. The human mind, in its first 
period, may be said to be, all Ideality ; for it is 
exclusively so during the half of its time, or more, 
which is passed in sleep ; chiefly so whenever no 
vivid impressions are made upon the senses ; and so, 
to a great extent, while left to find its own sparkling 
felicity among its toys and jimcracks. 

The little regard which has been paid to this main 
characteristic of infancy and childhood has shown 
itself in the neglect of the many obvious means that 
ofier themselves for giving direction and vividness to 
the faculty, considered as the prime element o(f the 
intellectual life. Yet it is certain that more than- a 
little may be done in this way, and to great advanti^^ ; 
and as it may be made to appear that the rudiment 
of the power and splendour of some minds, as copn- 
pared with others, is to be sought for in this saiibe 
faculty, we may with reason consider the early culWite 
of it as constituting the principal business* bf eoxly 
education. To this capital point then I shall htaveto 
direct the teacher's attention, in the- next ^^hapl^r, 
with some amplitude of detail. ' ' "f • < 
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.Vw5y soon after; the conceptive feculty has come 
IditortfiiU activity, and indeed without any perceptible 
iaterval of time, the mind gives evidence, and in a 
great yariety of modes, that it has acquired a Sense 
OF Resemblance, and in a little time after, a Sense 
OP Analogy, which, although in philosophical strict- 
ness they should be kept apart, may with convenience, 
and in relation to practice, be treated of in conjunc- 
^on. Here again a wide field is open to us, on which 
much may be effected by an intelligent and well di- 
Tected teacher : and it is precisely on this field that 
should be laid the broad and solid foundation on 
which, at a remoter period, the active faculties may 
rear the superstructure of mental superiority. It is 
to the above mentioned faculties, passive as they are, 
more than active, that the reader's attention is con- 
fined in the present volume. 

No term employed in speaJdng of the states and 
' operations of the mind is more loose and ambiguous, 
than the word memory ; for it sometimes means what 
lis only a modification of the conceptive faculty ; some- 
tu^es, the retention of arbitrarily associated series of 
particulars, or of trains of words and sentences ; and 
s<Hnetimes this same phrase is employed when we are 
speaking of the complicated operations of the higher 
faculties — ^the sense of analogy — the power of abstrac- 
tion, amd the imaginative perceptions. Nevertheless, 
tmwilling as I am to deviate from ordinary modes; of 
speech in a popular, and practical work, I shall treat of 
. the culture of the memory as if the subjects therein em- 
braced were more closely related than infi^jt thty are. 
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The reader who is oonTerBant with mental philo- 
sophy may probably expect to see the Association of 
Ideas, or the Law of Suggestion, as it is otlierwise 
termed, mentioned as an object of culture : but he 
will find that whatever bears upon this subject, in a 
practical sense, is substantially included in tlie culture 
either of the Memory, or of the Faculty of Abstrac- 
tion, and of Reasoning; or is embraced in the treat- 
ment of the Imaginative Tastes. 

A most important step is made in tlie business of 
education, when we come, in a formal manner to give 
exercise to the Power of Abstraction. It is this 
power that is the chief prerogative of man, and the 
main spring of his advancement in every path of 
knowledge and civilization. It is this, in its higher 
degrees, that distinguishes one human mind so vastly 
from another, and is the primary reason of the achieve- 
ments of the few who lead the way in philosophy and 
the arts. To this point then the most exact and 
systematic attention must be given ; for it is certain, 
on the one hand, that any scheme of education which 
leaves the faculty of abstraction either uncultured or 
accidentally developed, must be extremely &ulty; 
and on the other, that, if a method of training con- 
sonant with the principles of the human mind be 
digested, and ably put in practice, and the intention 
of which shall be to give the highest possible advan- 
tage to this First Power of the rational nature, 
every thing else will be easy and prosperous. 

. The ratiocinative faculty — ^a complex habit, 
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is, in the order of nature, late developed, and those 
who would see it expand under the most favourable 
auspices must direct their cares, not to the endeavour 
to anticipate its proper season, but rather to the 
means of carrying the mind on to a certain point of 
maturity, before any serious exertion of it is pro- 
moted. Nevertheless, &om a very early period, and 
especially after the time when the faculty of abstrac- 
tion comes under culture, the teacher will keep in 
view what is to follow, and will watch for, and im- 
prove, any favourable opportunities that may occur 
for giving a little initiative play to the reasoning 
power, so &T as nature herself may appear to have 
developed it. To what an extent — ^an extent alto- 
gether incalculable, does the well-being of the 
individual, and of the community, depend upon the 
soundness, and the consistency, of the culture that 
may be bestowed upon the reasoning faculty, in early 
life! 

The Imagination — the imaginative sentiments 
and tastes, and the semi-moral emotions and habits 
of mind therewith connected, next claim to be con- 
sidered : and there will then, and in the last place, 
remain to be treated several highly important mental 
habits, which bear upon the successful pursuit, either 
of common interests, or of philosophical, professicmal, 
or literary eminence. 

The reader, it is probable, may not at once acqui- 
esce in a distribution of subjects which gives the first 
place to the Conceptive faculty, and the last to the 
Imagination; thus severing by as great an interval 
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as possible, faculties held to be intimately connected, 
and which are often spoken of as if the one were only 
a modification of the other : I can only say, in thii^ 
place, that I consider it as indubitable — that the con- 
ceptive power is the very earliest to appear, of the 
properly intellectual elements of our nature — the 
snow-drop of the mind's flower-garden; and that the 
imagination and the imaginative sentiments, are the 
very last to be developed, where nature takes her 
own course; it is the rich-coloured chrysanthemum of 
the intellectual parterre. So late in their appearance 
are the genuine imaginative emotions, and so nearly 
do they bear upon the confines of personal or adul^t 
mental culture, that, except in regard to certain 
commencements and preparations, the subject might 
altogether have been excluded, as not belonging to 
Home Education. 

But even when the most assiduous regard has been 
given to the training of the several faculties and sensi- 
bilities of the mind, there remains a not less important 
labour, though of a rather indefinite kind, the inten- 
tion of which is to form and to confirm certain prac- 
tical habits, upon the perfection of which, as I have 
just said, the eflSciency of the mind, in relation either 
to common or to professional pursuits, almost entirely 
depends. The general intellectuality which ought to 
be the fruit of a course such as the one we are now 
projecting, requires (if indeed we have in view any 
thing beyond the mere accomplishment of the indivi- 
dual) to be brought to bear, in a definite manner^ 
upon the arduous labours of real life, whether com- 
mercial, professional, philosophical, or literary. What 
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I am speaking of might be called a second education, 
which, after a youth has received his quantum of in- 
tellectual furniture, shaU fit him to contend with 
specific difficulties, and to secure success in the parti- 
cular line to which he may addict himself. 

Much more, in this way, might be done than is 
often attempted ; and after a young man's destination 
in Kfe has been fixed, he should undergo a discipline, 
aptly contrived, with a view to the critical points on 
which success is known to turn in that peculiar path 
of exertion. Whoever is conversant with active or 
scientific pursuits, or with the several professions, is 
well aware of the fact that, among a number of com- 
petitors in any line, it is not the man that seems, 
abstractedly, the best qualified to bear the palm, who 
ordinarily carries the prize ; but (excluding the not 
infrequent instances in which mere self-confidence 
snatches what should have been given to merit) the 
successfiil man is he who best knows how to deal with 
the knots of the business he imdertakes. In every 
course of mental exertion there is a certain portion 
in' disposing of which different minds are pretty evenly 
measured, one against another; but when all reach 
the knot it is perhaps one only who instantly untwists 
it, arii by this means gets some way a-head of his 
associates. Now if there be something of natural tact 
in this sort of ready ability, there is also something 
which niay be acquired, or which may be perfected 
by a proper discipline ; and I think such a discipline 
may be laid down, and exemplified, in a practicable 
manner, and that it should occupy a prominent place 
in a complete education. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CULTURE OF THE CONCEPTIVE FACULTY. 

The phrase adopted in the present instance is, as 
I have said, far from being unexceptionable ; never- 
theless it has the sanction as well of colloquial as of 
philosophical usage, and the objections to which it 
may be liable will be of little importance if, in the 
end, the reader understands what is here meant by 
it, and in what way the faculty, however it might 
be designated, should be treated in the business of 
education. 

Too little regard has, I think, been paid to that 
leading and early developed element of the mental 
constitution of which we are now to speak ; nor does 
the fact seem to have been distinctly noticed, that it 
is the chief characteristic of the first years of life ; 
nor do I know that the culture of it has ever been 
systematically treated of, or attempted. And yet 
there is hardly any intellectual energy more suscep- 
tible of improvement by discipline and exercise, or 
more likely to repay the pains bestowed upon it, as 
conducive to ulterior mental operations. 
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Nature, for purposes which it is not very difficult to 
divine, has allowed an absolute predominance to the 
conceptive feculty during the season of infancy, and 
has granted it a principal share in the mental economy 
during the succeeding years of childhood. In saying 
this I am by no means thinking of unusual instances 
of imaginative development ; but of human nature, 
at large. 

Impressions made upon the senses by external ob- 
jects return to the mind, as every one knows, in the 
absence of the objects; and this happens especially 
with the objects of hearing and of sight ; and most so, 
with the latter. It is in fact from the predominance 
of our conceptions of visible objects, that we have 
come to apply the words — idea, and image to tlie 
entire class of repeated impressions, whencesoever 
received. The distinctness of our ideas, their perma- 
nence, and the power they exert over us, depend 
upon various circumstances, such as the frequency of 
the original impression, or its peculiarity, or the 
vividness of the emotions with which it may happen 
to have been associated. 

Yet these reiterated impressions of external ob- 
jects, or IDEAS, do not always, or usually, return 
precisely as they entered the mind ; but undergo new 
combinations, infinitely diversified; some of which 
combinations are formed independently of any act of 
the mind, while others are the product of its delibe- 
rate intention : they also follow each other, in part, 
in obedience to certain constant principles of associa- 
tion, and in part in consequence of the mind's con- 
trolling power over them ; and it is here, principally, 
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that we &KL jroom {Qf tbat culture #f ipbi^ t^i^ ^f^fer 
i» suao^tible. • ^ •. - wi 

Yet inasmuch as the elementary id^aa of Hm ^^- 
•ternal world return not precisely as they come, b^t 
in modes infinitely diversified, and under new fcM^V^s 
of combination^ ox, as we might say> of cofffigumtif^, 
it is manifest that a small stock of matenab-^suoh 
a stocky for example, as may have been accumulated 
by an infant during its first two years, will be e^oti:^ 
to work up into forms, ever and again . diversi&Qc^. 
Nevertheless, how much soever diversified, ibe . ^iX^- 
rence between a fortuitous train of ideas furnisheditjy 
the Conceptive faculty, and a fixed train sujqpUe^ }fjj 
the Memory, is distinctly kept in view^ andtj^e cl^r 
preservation of this distinction is essential , to |f*e 
soundness of the mind ; for to be liable to unpertiKiiity, 
in endeavouring to distingmsh the records of memory 
from the creations of the fimcy, is the sympto^i of ^ 
impaired and decaying intellect. 

Although the predominance of the con;ceptii{e 
faculty during the first years of life has been so: lift^e 
considered as not to have been calculated upon in oiir 
schemes of education, yet nothing is more conspicviojis 
than the fact. The instances in which its pperi^t^ 
may be observed are of several kinds, as fijrst — ^fhssf^ 
.ever any familiar object or person is recpgnisejd^ ^Sp9fr 
an interval, by a child; as when a brodier, or^^t^, 
or a nurse, after an absence, is greeted by a smi)^ pf 
fiuniliarity, and the arms are extended; for an infant, 
in this instance, connects the now present.. object-r- 
not with the same olgect^ before se^x ; but with the 
jii9»a^.of.it conserved by the mind. The xp9^):^}S 
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^dt thntlk ttcemtdmeA to analyze his <^;m notions of 
mental operations^ may perhaps need to have tiie 
^tople fact pointedly referred to, that what is meant 
'by rememberinff, or recognising something now before 
Ae eye, is— the connecting the immediate impression 
on tiie senses, with a previously admitted and trea- 
mil*ed idea or image, and which has been preserved 
by the mind with so much fidelity as to leave not a 
ishadow of doubt, in most cases, concerning the iden- 
tity of the object. So soon therefore as an infant is 
iibserved tx) recognise any thing or person, and of 
tvhlch recognition it gives indubitable signs, so soon 
may we be sure that the conceptive faculty has come 
into operation; and this happens certainly in the 
third month, and often much earlier. 

Or if we go on to the time when the notion of pro- 
petty has just got a lodgement in the mind, we may 
meet with a pertinent instance of the vivacity of the 
conceptive power, when the little stickler for its rights 
finds its own horse or doll in its brother's or sister's 
hand, and then, running to find brother's or sister's 
horse or doll, eagerly discusses the question of meum 
htiA tuunif and, notwithstanding the close resemblance 
of the two subjects of debate, fixes its grasp upon the 
real and genuine meum. That is to say, this same 
lisping assertor of its rights, has in its brain a picture 
of its plaything, so exact and particular, that it 
serves it at any time as a tally, by means of whkh it 
may recover the archetype. Yet this same mental 
miniature of the hobby, or the rose-lipped darling, 
does not merely come back, when recalled by the 
presence of the original, but it floats before the 
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internal eye^ called for, and uncalled, waking and 
sleeping ; of which further fact, with all its endless 
consequences, we have evidence enough; as for in- 
stance, when to the little girl, lost in reverie, we 
suddenly put the question — What are you thinking 
about? About dolly. — ^About dolly — ^which dolly? 
Oh my best dolly that moves her eyes ! Sometimes 
indeed dolly's own dear name is heard muttered in 
sleep, when, as we need not doubt, the fair image is 
vividly present to the fancy. 

Nor is this all, for while the doating little mamma, 
just referred to, has her " own dolly " on her lap, or is 
dressing and undressing it, or is taking it abroad, or 
preparing its breakfast, and dispatching it to school, 
the conceptive faculty is working in another and a 
copious manner, and so as to involve all sorts of con* 
sequences to the future character. For the object 
in the hand becomes the nucleus of a hundred cap^ 
tivating conceptions of things not present, but which, 
by the aid of the mind*s creative powers, stand forth 
out of vacancy, almost as distinctly as if actually 
before the eye. Dolly is the heroine of a drama, 
vividly acted in the soul's little theatre. Hence, thai 
is to say from the richness and vivacity of the con- 
ceptive faculty, comes all, or nearly all the nev» 
failing delight of which toys are the occasion. 

But again; this same fe.culty gives evidence of its 
activity by the way in which its operations are con- 
nected with graphic representations of familiar objects* 
To this subject I have already alluded, and to avoid 
the appearance of repetition, will here only observe 
that, by the aid of very rude sketches, adapted to the 
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purpo^e^ the curious reader may^ if he pleases^ and 
in the way of experiment, satisfy himself as to the 
extent and exactness of a child's conceptire power. 
It wotdd be easy to specify a hundred modes in 
which this experiment might be varied. I must how- 
ever pass on to notice the still more striking proof fur- 
nished of the refinement which the conceptive faculty 
reaches, at a very early age, by the electric velocity, 
and the precision with which images stored in the 
mind connect themselves with arbitrary signs, that is 
to say, with words. 

This curious subject, familiar as it is to those con* 
versant vrith mental philosophy, and £uniliar too, as 
a common fiict, to every one, may deserve a little 
attention from the reader who hitherto has not much 
thought of it. We take then the instance of a child 
of three years old, and one of only ordinary intelli- 
gence — any family may furnish a parallel example. 
Accustomed to the objects of a rural and inland home, 
he accompanied his mamma, let us suppose, a year 
ago, to a gay watering place. At different times, 
durii^ the intervening months, the striking objects of 
that world of wonders have been recalled to his recol- 
leedon in vivid language ; and now, if questioned 
eanceming these objects, and many others therewith 
associated, although the questions are varied as much 
as we please in phraseology, and although new points 
of view are taken, he will convince his catechist that 
there is present to his mind's eye a not obscure set 
of pictures^-'of the sea, in its changing aspects— of 
the baths-^of the buildings — of the equipages — of 
the downs* Or dbow him, unexpectedly, a view of 
L 2 
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the Pavilion, or of the chain pier, and it will be un- 
questionable that the things seen so long ago exist 
still, by their perfect images, in his mind 

Now in this case, and facts of the same sort meet 
us in a hundred different forms, we have not only, as 
in those just before noted, the recognition of an ob- 
ject, as one that has been seen before, when again it 
presents itself to the eye ; nor the recognitioxi of it 
as rudely pictured, nor the spontaneous reouireofie 
of the image to the fancy ; but there is the recovery 
of the image, in all its variety of adjuncts, as e&Bt- 
nected with words. Moreover this connexion;, so 
early established between images stored by thecoA- 
ceptive faculty, and certain words or sentences, ia not 
of so confined a sort as that it is only a particular 
series of sounds that has become associated with the 
train of images ; but it is language abstractedly tbat 
has so linked itself with images, and with the separate 
qualities and incidental aspects of objects. That tlm 
is the fact is easily proved, either by our deBoribin^ 
recollected objects in a variety of phrases, and which 
will be severally recognised ; or, in a stiil move «trik- 
itig manner, by our employing knowh epithetSHlx) 
describe objects that have never been actually seen. 
And yet in this latter case we may easily icdnvtnc)e 
burselves, that a real and vivid idea has heen called lip 
iii the child's mind, as thus— Did you iever see. a 
'<;rocodile ? No. But ycm have seen a print df on^: 
^-^t^U; what sort of animal is it? 1% h so and 
ko-^ ... That will do: now! will desoriher lottjou 
a^othe^ sort tft animal : think then of a ^rea|t]uute s^n^- 
l^hak like'tt croc6dile; yet so large tinfct^ if tif Jti^ti^j^n 
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tbe hiwn^ it 'would reach from one of the gates to the 
other: and think of it covered with scales, yellow, 
green, and crimson, sparkling in the sun ; and having 
broad wings, so that it could flutter about like a bat ; 
and with a long tail, crackling and rattling, as it flies, 
Hke the post boy's whip : and think of its eyes glaring 
iti the twilight, like the lamps of the coach which 
yo\i saw coming along the road last night: — now can 
you fancy such a creature ? — ^Well then, now do you 
tell me, in your own way, what sort of thing we have 
he&a thinking of. A vivacious child, in such an in- 
stance, will giv« his own description of the primeval 
dragon he has fancied; and he will do so in such 
terms as shall make it evident that he is not repeating 
•remembered phrases merely ; but is actually employ- 
iikg abstract and concrete words, as representatives of 
the conception that has lodged itself in his mind. The 
adjectives he chooses, whether the most appropriate 
m not,' are such as have become firmly ticketed in 
his little brain to the sensible qualities they stand for. 
' If, during the early years of life, and before serious 
0ai£s and duties occupy the thoughts, a full half of 
the waking haurs are given to the workings of the 
conceptive power, we cannot but notice the sigQifica;nt 
fact that nature has also put under its influence all 
ibhe hours of sleep which, with a young child, are 
usually a half of the twenty-four. I think that no3?|e 
who have attentively watched children in sleep, and 
have had frequent opportumties for so doing, under 
a variety of circuix^ttmees, can doubt that the mind 
of dr sleeping child ' is ordinarily, if Bot constantjLy 
(which I fully believe) occupied with dreams^ fiv^ 
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the soundest and most healthful sleep afSoirds indica^ 
tions hardly to be misunderstood of the busy shifiliiig 
of the scenes that are entertaining the little brain. If 
it were here proper to pursue at length a subject of 
this sort, I could adduce a variety of instances, prov- 
ing or illustrating the point which, at present, I must 
assume as undisputed. 

Now when we consider that dreams are, as to their 
vividness, and the impression of reality, little, if at all 
inferior to actual impressions on the senses, we cannot 
doubt that some specific purpose, in relation to the 
mechanism of the intellectual system, is intended to 
be secured by the arrangement which throws the soul, 
during so large a portion of its entire existence, in 
early life, wholly upon the materials of its ideality. 
Some curious speculations offer themselves on this 
ground, which must here be omitted* There is how- 
ever one conjecture, which, as connected with our 
subject in a practical manner, may be adverted to. I 
think then it is a constant concomitant of dreaming to 
connect words with what is passing before the fancy : 
there is a sort of muttering of the names of things, 
or an incoherent utterance of the mind's impressicxns 
relating to the objects present to it : and we know 
that, in the perturbed sleep of a feverish patient, and 
which is a state wherein, owing to the want of animal 
composure, the dream agitates the muscular system, 
and in a manner transpires, so as to be dimly percep- 
tible to a bystander — that in such a state, there is 
very usually an audible muttering, or continuous 
whisper, in an ominous sepulchral tone, as if the 
mind were in parley with its own chinaeras. 
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I am inclined then to think that one of the pur- 
poses of dreaming, is to bring the concepdve faculty 
into an imfEoling, or, as we might say, a deep worn usage 
of connecting itself with language. If we recollect 
how much, in the economy of social life, and in the 
employment of the higher faculties, turns upon the 
instantaneous command of language, and recollect too 
the miraculouis celerity of thought required in bring- 
ing forward the word wanted at each instant of con- 
tinuous discourse, and recollect too that the whole of 
the material of language is purely arbitrary, and that, 
from three thousand, to thirty thousand of these arbi- 
trary signs are required for carrying forward ordinary 
communication, we shall not think it surprising that 
the mind needs more than a little, or an occasional 
drilling in this exercise. At an early age — let us say 
in the seventh year, a child uses the entire stock of 
words known to it with fiiU as much celerity of utter- 
ance and certainty of recollection as he ever does 
afterwards ; and the acquirement of this ready use of 
so complicated a machinery, at so early an age, seems 
to imply that the acquisition has been favoiured by 
some latent process, in addition to the obvious one of 
the actual and waking use of speech. 

A child indeed often mistakes the meaning of a 
word, and uses it absurdly ; but nothing is more rare, 
if such a thing ever occurs, than for the organic opera- 
tion of connecting words with thoughts to hitch, or, 
as one might say — get off the pins. A voluble little 
girl, emplo^g a vocabulary of one, two, or three 
thousand words, is never stopped by a jar of the 
machinery, connecting the word and die thought. 
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cated, well coi)isi«t8 wUh>&e bdief' tb4t the fiabctosn br 
twenty hours of every day — sleeping or vlaUblkgv dino- 
iskg which the conceptive &oulty is in iindi»tiiu^6d 
operation^ are devoted, in the intention of natuTOf to 
the latent process which assimilates ideas and wotds, 
in an indissoluble manner. 

Even the fitful incoherence and wild caprioe$.,of 
dreams, which are their very characteristics, may have 
their special intention, as an exercise, habituating the 
mind, in its use of language, to leap without pj»»- 
paration from one class of objects to another, as is 
required in keeping pace with the chance current of 
ordinary conversation. 

Our practical inference from this supposition goes 
to enhance the importance of the sort of culture c^ 
the conceptive &culty we have in view, inasmuch as 
it appears to be an object intended, and provided for 
by nature herself, with peculiar care. 

The inferior orders, as is manifest, possess thssit 
lower function of the conceptive &culty which is re*- 
quisite for the recognition of objects, when they are a 
second time presented to the senses. This is appib* 
rent in the entire economy of animal life ; or in a 
more special manner it is indicated by such fetrnfliar 
facts as the knowledge which a horse or a dog retakts 
of a road he has only once travelled, and the aotke 
he takes of any particular change in its objects^ suxxh 
as a fence, instead of a hedge, or a new road laid 
across an old one. But it is doubtful how fer^ or 
whether at all, any of the inferior classes' of minds 
have the power to ponder absent objects, or to eaters 
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SitiiBig'heiatt tbii^fkncjj SDm^thing! off this isort may 
beipwbaUy omjootureid; but it is mam&st tfaot^^in 
^& tesfpeGt, the youngest or the rudest huxnaa mind 
Tastfy'iMiTplusses the most intellectual of the brutes* 
- It is, m I hare said, by the firm linking of the cxfiih 
ceptive faculty with words, that we acquire a ready 
land onf^dling command of speech ; and it is by means 
df the associations formed among ideas, whether ima*- 
giinative or rational — concrete or abstract, that the 
higher faculties exert tlieir peculiar energies. The 
ooHcepdve faculty is in these modes the ground^wop]^ 
bf the entire intellectual system. 

A little must be said concerning the relation of the 
senses, severally, to the conceptive faculty ; and it 
will appear that, while certain impressions upon the 
senses are retained with the utmost precision and 
permanency, so as to be recognised in£Edlibly after 
the longest rnterrals of time, when the impression is 
repeated, they come only in a very imperfect manner 
under the control of the mind, so as to be recaBed 
apart from the external object. Thus, for example^ 
the impresmons of smell and taste are as well defined, 
and as penoaanent as those of sight; for a particular 
flanrour or scent, as of a firuit or flower, familiar iil 
oluldhood, and then only, is recc^nised sixty years 
afterwards, when accidentally met with, and servea 
to> xocelli a train of the bright images of eady li£eu 
But it is* only in a very vague manner, if atv all,^'thsyt 
iihpressdons vmade upon these sensea cim be reeall^ 
to^the mind,, aipiart &om dieir obj>ect& It ist not* cpoAj^ 
l3 
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Qertain that we oaa at, all think of even the most 
£uniliar and pungent tastes and smelb^ entirely ab- 
stracted firom the usual visible accompaniments of 
these sensations. Cayenne pej^r affects the tongue 
much more vividly than its bright colour does the 
eye ; but in attempting to think of this acrid condi- 
ment) its visible appearance prevails entirely over the 
feeble traces left upon the mind by the taste; and 
I can mentally see it^ much sooner than mentally 
taate it. 

It is the same in degree, though not so completely, 
with muscular sensations, with the sensations of 
touch, and with our visceral consciousness. Severe 
pain, entirely as it engrosses the mind when present, 
can only be very dimly remembered ; and we must, 
in this instance, admire the beneficent constitution of 
our nature ; for if sensations of pain, visceral or mus-* 
cular, returned upon the mind with a vividness pro- 
portioned to that which belongs to the objects of 
sight, our lives, after having once suffered any exr* 
treme anguish, would be a perpetual torture. Yexy 
few of the objects of sight are in themselves^ and in a 
positive manner painful. 

The sensations of hearing come next, as to their 
relation to the conceptive power. No sensationid sae 
better defined, none are retained in their full peeu^ 
Marity longer ; and they unquestionably £sJl under the 
control of the mind, so as to be readily recovered by 
a mental e£krt, or quest, and without any accom^ 
panying aid from the voiee, as a man hums a tune, to 
regain the idea of it ; for we think of the tone of the 
voices of our dear friends, long absent-^iof tket sound 
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of popular acclamations — of thunder — of the singmg 
of birds — of the ticking of a dock, as heard during 
the darkness and stillness of the night ; and especially, 
musical persons can, without any audible aid, mentally 
repeat an air, or even a complicated harmony. 

Yet it is the sensations of sight, that is to say, not 
its elementary sensations, but those acquired percep- 
tions which give us the notion of things as they are, 
that bear sway in the conceptive fiEiculty. It is to its 
picture gallery of the visible world that the mind 
retires at every moment when it is not occupied by 
that world itself: it is over these images that it ex* 
erts a plastic power, recombining the elements they 
consist of, in an infinite diversity of modes ; and it is 
out of these same elements, &ntastically consorted, 
that those magic halls are stocked and ornamented, 
tlu'ough which the soul flits and roams during sleep. 

The furniture of the conceptive faculty, as derived 
from the objects of sight, constitutes the principal 
wealth of the mind, and upon the ready command of 
tiiese treasures, with some specific end in view, 
depends in great measure its power. The quality 
and the extent of these ideal stores, and the degree 
in which they are available as materials for the other 
faculties to work upon, are a chief reason of the vast 
difference between one mind and another, and gener 
rally of the difference between cultured and tmcultured 
minds. Whatever may be the path of exertion pur- 
sued by any one, and even if it lead over ground the 
most remote from the r^ons of the imagination, it 
will still be true that, if the conceptive £stculty in die 
partieular department which the mind occupies, be 
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fun fraught vdth its proper robjeota^ and be Ipnompt in 
piy)cl«^ng iU stores, such a mind -ifiU' take the le^Q} 
among others. • ' 

The statesman^ disposing of the driest details of 
public business^ the merchant, calculatiRg the chamees 
of a distant enterprise, the lawyer, working his way 
through the most abstruse relations of right and pro^ 
party, aU advance with rapidity and ease, or witih a. 
slvggish and stumbling step, according to the vivaxsity 
and richness of the conceptiye faculty. For just m 
we comprehend and deal with things actually be£)re 
the eye far more readily and certainly jthan we caiv 
with such as are out of sight ; so do we comprehend 
and deal with things out of sight with an ease and 
confidence directly proportioned to the vividness aad 
perfection of the conception, as compared vidth the 

REALITY. 

Let a man of business select, firom the divergity of 
his engagements, that one which seems the most ab* 
solutely to exclude the visible qualiti^ of things^ tod 
he will yet find, if he narrowly analyzes the mental 
operation while this particular branch of his busineii^ 
engages his attention, that it is very greatly by A» 
aid of the Ideas of objects and persons as visiUie^ 
that he retains his hold of the various particulaans^df 
the calculation, or of the adjustment of intereiitsi; 
a^d that, if he can fancy himself entirely shorui^tf 
these ideas, his thoughts would i]ii]nediafelytfatt>inCi» 
QoniMon. "' 

J{ it be so in the extreme instances whieh we<havt 
now supposed, how much more is it thus otl'all^cdv^ 
siion^)i;ipi (T^Jiich; the4 visible fi>rids and qnaUtiis-^f ihihgs 
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are ' ipmte^ia^efy'eoDtieQt^ mtikt ' the metftal prodess ! 
Of >1vli£it impDiHanc^ to us & tlie coHc^tive faeidty. 
while taking our part in ordinary conversatioii, turning 
as. it does upon narratiTe — desoription— •comparison — 
allusion :'^-K)f what sovereign importance to the ptiblic 
^leaker or writer — ^to the poet and the painter, the 
sculptor and the architect ! And it might be shown 
in del^ that the divining skill of the physiciaB in 
realizing to himself the interior condition of the axA* 
mal system^ and the adroitness and tact of the surgeon 
in jthe performance of obscure operations^ turn very 
much upon the exactness and vivacity of the concept 
tivte faculty wluch we might call the true stethoscope. 
Whedaier we are distinctly conscious of the fact ot 
nati it may be proved that this Ideality, or power 
of ^calling up images of visible objects, is the broad 
basis of our mental operations, of whatever kind, and 
whether ordinary or professional — whether philoso- 
pidcal or imaginative. 

,. On this groimd then it is natural to inquire whe* 
flier any means may be employed, during the course 
of education, for enriching this prime faculty, and for 
enhancing its aj^Hancy and energy. Now while it is 
adlDiitted that a liberal education does, of itself, secure 
these ends to a/ great extent, I confidently think 
thd^ mnoh more may be effected in this particular 
ti»an m often attempted. The culture of the Reason; 
aad oCithe Luaganation, and the training of the mind 
for special engagements, demand a commencement cf 
th/Q^. process to. be made in the culture of the cone^p- 
ti?^»fetolty» ■..-<■■ ■ • -. - //•»• 

^. Although liiwt J »djafe<^y related to the subject' 6f 
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intellectual culture^ I cannot altogether omit to refer 
to the important fact that the immediate object of 
the emotions and passions is, in a large proportion of 
instances^ something which is supplied by the mind 
itself from the stores of its conceptions: it is around 
the ideas of things and persons that the deepest affec- 
tions of the soulj as well as its most refined senti- 
ments, revolve. The condition therefore of the mind, 
in regard to its Ideality, powerfully influences its 
moral state ; and it may safely be said that a mind 
full stored with rational and agreeable materials, or, as 
we may say, preoccupied, is indirectly secured against 
the intrusion of many dangerous tendencies; while 
this same preoccupation consists well with the activity 
of all the benevolent and gentle sympathies. TMs 
subject is too copious a one to be here pursued ; but 
a passing reference to it may serve to give the greater 
weight to the suggestions that are to follow. 

The hints I have to offer in the present chapter 
might be arranged under three heads, the first com- 
prehending what relates to the means proper for 
giving vivacity and precision to the conceptive &culty 

WHILE THE OBJECTS UPON WHICH IT IS EMPIiOTED 

ARE ACTUALLY PRESENT: — the sccoud, including 
whatever bears upon its operations in the absence 
OF THOSE objects; 'and the third, embracing the 
means to be used for establishing a ready and perfect 
correspondence between Language and the concept 
tive faculty. Nevertheless a somewhat less formal 
method may best insure brevity, in treating the first 
and second of the above-named subjects ; although the 
last must be separately considered. 
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It might seem very natural to take it for granted 
that the truth and vivacity of the ideas treasured iii 
the mind, if not the conunand which it afterwards 
exercises over them, must he proportioned to the 
exactness and activity of the faculty of observation ; 
or to the degree of attention that is given to whatever 
passes before the eye. But I do not think it is so in 
&ct; for one meets with very nice observers, and 
with persons who, when questioned on particular 
poa&ts^ are able to supply the most precise informa- 
tion; but whose conceptive faculty is nevertheless 
poor, cold, and feeble. On the other hand some, 
nor are the instances rare, although they observe 
vaguely, yet not only live in a world of rich concep- 
tions, but can paint to the life, I mean in words, what- 
ever they have seen, or have heard described. 

The habit and power of nice observation is doubt- 
less an important object of culture, and I shall have 
occasion to speak of it hereafter ; but the vigour and 
vivacity of the conceptive faculty appears to be in great 
measure irrespective of it, and to depend more directly 
upon the strength of the emotions of which the mind 
is naturally susceptible. This seems in fact to be the 
law of the conceptive power — That the vividness of 
its impressions are directly as the force or intensity of 
the emotions which may be at work at the time when 
such impressions are received. The recollection of 
this principle of the human mind goes far in regulating 
the practical measures of a systematic home education. 
Many femiUar facts estabUsh what we now affirm, and 
show that it is feelingy in its various degrees and 
kinds, from the gentlest pleasurable sentiments, to 
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the .most overwfadmijig hiaxrituine of the fiasQio)i% tilat. 
stimuli|te&thd senses^ and fix^a indelibly Upoa the mind 
liie impressidns of exterxial objeota The poetic ^htkt' 
meter turns upon this very connexion betweieiA the 
emotiaivs. or the sensibilities, and the conceptive 
&cnlty : the poet is one whose keen siuKseptibilitj, or 
whose profound affections, give a tenfold intensi^ to 
whatever* in external nature, has in any way the power 
to xQove the human mind. Poetry is — ^a picture. of 
the external world, painted in the vivid ocdtours that 
are supplied by refined and intense emotions. The 
cherished and imperishable recollections. of childboodi 
often as bright and dear at eighty aa tbey were at 
twenty, axe those treasures of the conceptive faculty 
which have been consigned to its keeping under the b^ 
fiuence of vivid pleasurable emotions ; hence it i^ thQ^ 
chiefly, whose early years have been passed joyously, 
and in the country, that retain, to extreme age, and 
after the recollections of mid life are fad^^.thp gay 
golden scenes of boyhood. The dec^yk^g. n^^id, 
decrepit as the body, and void of all that once sq much; 
engrossed its regards, but still rich in tales. of ^f s^veiMy 
y^ars back," might be compared to a desolated iT^a^n 
sion in which one finds— no busy inmate^i in4^^« 
and. no furniture ; but the walls, of the saloo^r Si^ill^qlf^ 
i^ the tapestries that were the prid^ of .tl^^,.l^)^^$f9 a, 
century ago. .. ,.; ...., i 

. The diversities of natural talent allowed ibr^ >t;is 
alv^ays those classes of men ivhoseco^rse of ^^ ia th^ 
W>st.adr#ft^tui?ou3, and w^ose pas^wiws-ryvbpi^Jli^p^ft, 
fi^Sa wnbition, aJfe. liable, to h^ l^rqijgh^. Wjt^ft ftffl 
h^Q^ pMich, liiat a^e tb^.n?iost diffci]ftgi»isJb<iL;'fe»Bf'' 
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bdld and gnsjfhit ^leiof spe^chy TvfacKsetdesaaptionS! 
df seenesaflreitlie <m08t impreBSiTey and whose epithat» 
h«t^ &e most ^striking appr6pmteness« The- ordinarf 
vofcabfllarjr of men who have survived a thousand. 
^petH^, and been the foot-balls of Fortune from their 
youth up, always abounds with picturesque quaint- 
n^aes of expression. Compare, in this partieular, the 
snug shop-keeper who has sedately trod the streets of 
a quiet town fifty years, although by habits of reading 
he may happen to have at command the stores of t^e 
language, with the style of his harebrained brother 
or cousin — the mother's grief, who went abroad a boy, 
^o has suffered a dozen shipwrecks and captivities, 
aiid has aeqtdred and lost a fortune two or three times 
over. It is not merely in such a case that more things^ 
have been seen, and that aspects of nature more 
various have been contemplated ; but that what has 
been seen has been looked at when the mind was other- 
wise powerfully stimulated by hope and fear. 

'In practice therefore, we should entirely miss our 
purpose if, with a view to cultivate or enrich the con- 
cfeptive faculty, we were to direct our endeavours chiefly 
to' the habit of observation. This is indeed to be cul-» 
thrttbd, but at a later time, and as connected with 
ittier ptirposies; for the power of observing accurately 
is iftddified by a definite result which is aimed at.* 
Thus there is the artist's eye for nature, and the 
pbeft's'^J^e, and the eye of the naturalist, or of the 
p^hysibal philosopher. And these several habits of 
the i perceptive -ftwrnlty'diflfer essentially, and arer i# 
f^ tk^Ay lilJitl^d'iii th^ 'S&me individual. When ik^ 
i!fati:iat'tfelstte altiS thed'^^tittatioii of a young peirscA' 
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have been ascertained^ then is the time for training 
the eye to catch that peculiar ckss of objects, or those 
shades of colour, and refinements of form, Tvhich 
belong to his chosen art or study. 

It is true, as I have just said, that the more agi- 
tating emotions of the mind, and its stormy passions, 
serve to give force and permanence to the conceptions ; 
but of course these are not the means which we can 
wish to employ in the business of education. What 
is actually within our power, in this way, is that bright 
joyousness, and that vivid robust hilarity which has 
already been insisted upon, as the condition of a 
prosperous education. And here it is inevitable again 
to say that it is the mild, healthful, pleasures of a 
country life, readily as they assimilate with the 
natural sentiments of childhood and youth, that wiU 
incomparably the best promote the enrichment of the 
conceptive faculty, and favour impressions such as 
shall be at once indelible, and of the most desirable 
class. A romantic locality possesses, in this view, a 
very peculiar advantage ; but, as a substitute for it, a 
real benefit will accrue — a benefit extending itself 
even to the moral sentiments, from a visit once and 
again to some of the mountainous districts of otir 
island ; nor are these very remote from the flat eastern 
counties in any parallel from Southampton to Aber-* 
deen. To children of active and cultured mindBt, 
already fraught with natural tastes, tastes formed in 
the country, the exhilaration of such a visit willbrii^ 
with it movement enough to insure the maJdng an 
indelible impression of the grand and beautifiii upon 
the imagination. 
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While the beautifiil or the sublime in nature is 
before the eye of young persons^ we should be greatly 
ovanthootiDg the mark^ and defeating our intention^ 
were we to be reading and talking poetry with them, 
or labouring to work them up to a pitch of senti- 
mentality. All that is wanted, and the very thing 
that is wanted, is to allow, and to provide for, buoyant 
yarious enjoyments. And let not persons of a severe 
cast of mind, if any such should be among my readers, 
either frovm upon, or hold in contempt, recommenda- 
tions of the sort I am now venturing to give ; for we 
are not proposing to train up poets, or artists, or sen- 
timentalists ; but are aiming to replenish the mind 
with bright and available materials, such as shall 
impart to it an abundance of intellectual wealth, and 
give' it breadth and elevation ; and by these natural 
means exclude whatever is frivolous, vulgar, selfish, or 
sensual ; favouring at the same time, by the natural 
assimilation of kindred emotions, the growth of the 
best moral sentiments. And we are aiming to do this 
at the only time when it can be done effectively. 

Those who may be inclined to advance objections 
in this instance, might do well to consider that it is a 
prinoiple of sovereign importance and wide applica- 
tion in tlie ciilture as well of the moral sentiments as 
of the intellect — That education is not a negative 
proeessi anxiously devised for shutting out the know- 
ledge and contact of evil ; but in every sense, a posi* 
tive process, providing for the exclusion of evil by 
preoccupying the mind and heart with the best 
materials and the best habits. Now in reference to 
the subject in hand, if we remember how much 
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injury accrues often to the moral sentiments from a 
disordered state of the imagmatibn, and if» at the 
same tune^ we assent to the principle above-named^ 
and therefore do not think of guarding against the 
mischiefs we apprehend, either by rendering this 
faculty torpid (if that were possible) or by. depriving 
it of aliment and objects, we shall grant that no little 
importance attaches to the culture and replenishment 
pf the conceptive faculty. I am fully convinced that 
this preliminary branch of a complete educaticaoc^ 
assiduously attended to, would go far to ensure a 
prosperous issue as well to the moral, as to the initeb- 
leotual training. 

In illustration of this assertion, and in the^prosecu^ 
tion of my immediate subject, I vnll refer to a vevy 
different class of objects embraced by the conceptive 
fiiculty, when in an active condition — I mean'humwa 
character, and personal peculiarities. Children, as 
every one knows, have a strong sense of physiognomy, 
and this instinct, if it be rather more vivid thdn 
usual, and if it be left to take its own course, very 
readily, and especially in the female mind, becomes 
allied with unamiable or even malign seniimi^tsr, 
and in its ripened form it constitutes aa oxdecof 
character remote from whatever is lovely and; bench 
yoleut* ' M' 

, Now> in any such caae, instead of preaching ciaaritf 
in a formal manner (proper indeed as such mstructifflns 
may I^e in their place and time) one might eadea^our 
tPiput the k^en observing instinct upon anotbes tatcfc^; 
and by jdirecUng the shrewd eye to those^mtfrebnoad 
j^bw^t^ristics^ partly comic, partly pictiu:etque,,wih]oh 
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mark callings and modes of life among the laborions 
classes, give innocent occupation to a fiicultj that will 
be sure to find its objects. With the same view, and 
with still higher advantage, we may turn to the pecu* 
Parities of national costume and manners, and go on to 
fili the imagination, by means of graphic representa^^ 
iion and description, with whatever is most striking in 
tliie dresses, arms, modes of life, and general extetiot 
of the nations that have figured in history. But of 
tbis more presently. 

It is certain that, while malevolent or chilling setik 
tEsients^ almost invariably, connect themselves with a 
keen sense of personal peculiarities, when this powet 
of disarimination takes its range only within a narrow 
eirdei, as upon the individuals of a neighbourhood^ 
on the contrary, bland and kindly feelings, and a dis* 
position to find something good under every form of 
humanity, is the usual, if not constant accompaniment 
of. the very same faculty when brought to bear upon 
ithe wide varieties of human nature, in all classes of 
8i>eiety, in all countries, and in all times. I am not 
^amr called upon to account for the (blcU but a fact it 
is^ that none are more indulgent toward their fellows, 
bonel assimilate more readily with persons and modes 
new i to. thekn, none walk about the world with' a 
broader preparation of comprehensive charity, none are 
so &^e firom petty jealousies and sour evil sutmises, 
nonie 'SO exempt from splenetic prejudices, as thos^ 
who have a quiek eye to catch the dramdtio and 4he 
jAdvTBg^ in human character, and whose ima^nfei* 
itsoQi teema wi& whatever of diis sort may be Kn^i^h^ 
ty'iti«i.veli«ndiwmt6r9e'wi^ Mroi^ 0!i? by'Msftbiy 
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and antiquarian lore.* The scrutiny of human nature 
on a small scale is one of the most dangerous of em- 
ployments ; but the study of it on a large scale is one 
of the safest^ and the most salubrious. 

By some readers it might be thought trivial if I 
were to add that, with the important object in view 
of preoccupying the imagination with widely gathered 
objects, and with such as are the most proper for ex- 
cluding those which may excite malign feelings, I ^ 
would avail myself of the pencil, and of its choicest 
products, as the means of bringing before the eye the 
world of human nature, in all its picturesque aspects. 
Art may thus be made to cater for the benevolent 
sympathies. — The picturesque seems to have the 
peculiar property of arresting the mind on its way 
toward such an analysis of motives as hardly con- 
sists with kindly and pleasurable feelings. 

On the principle which we have assumed — That the 
Conceptive faculty is the earliest developed, and the 
first to reach its maturity, and that moreover it 
supplies materials and a basis for every other mental 
operation, the entire body of studies usually taught ait 
an early period, should be recast ; and instead of inter* 
mingling, as is commonly done, the abstruse, and the 
ratiocinative, and the technical portions of them, with 
that which is addressed to the Ideal faculty, I would 
first gather fi*om each, just so much as may be presented 
in a descriptive form ; and by this means supply the 
mind with the greatest amount of materials, befoi^ 

• The illustrious instance of Sir Walter Scott will occur to every , 

one's recollection. I 

I 
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any exercise of an arduous kind is exacted. This 
recommendation requires to be exemplified a little in 
its details^ which I will now endeavour to do. 

The teacher then will recollect that the mixed 

sciences, and most of the studies usually embraced in 
a school course, include three easily distinguishable 
portions, namely, first, the merely Technical part, 
which advances definitions, explains the terms and 
phrases employed in the particular science, announces 
the principle of arrangement or classification resorted 
to in it, and specifies the best methods of proceeding, 
on the part of the teacher and learner. In the next 
place comes the Ratiocinative part of the science, 
or those general truths and abstract principles that 
have resulted from inductive or mathematical pro- 
cesses of reasoning. Lastly, though not always kept 
back till the last, come the actual facts, and the 
visible objects and phenomena that constitute the 
subject matter of the science. Thus for example, in 
teaching astronomy, as it is often taught, the learner 
is required, as a necessary preliminary, to fix in his 
memory the various phrases, latin, greek, and arable, 
that have been accumulated in the course of centuries, 
for expressing, not on]y the natural and real, but the 
artificial relations of the heavenly bodies, and their 
intricate movements; and it is well if he be able, 
after weeks or months of toil, to define correctly — 
nodes, mutation, parallax, precession, cycles, azimuth, 
sidereal time, aberration of light, and so fortL 

Then come the laws of the celestial motions, or the 
principles of the mechanism of the heavens ; that is 
to say, the philosophy of astronomy, and last, though 
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it »hoitld lie fisst,, the -phjmeSL miMsiA^ op m m m i m 
able facts towMd^ tkeiirfaole relateso^ t}iatkntoiflajH4r 
so mueh as is known^ or mi^y h& fairly cohj^ctiaMl^ 
concerning the physical constitution of the mxn, pllu[un% 
satdlites, comets, and fixed stars, theif inagflitutt«^ 
distances, and periods ; all which may be undevs^ood 
by a child of clear intellect without knowing a byUabk 
of either of the other two portions of the scibiice*^ 
without having heard a word which is n6t (ft eidlne 
quial use, or being required to attend to any dbitnUtt 
law. Or to take the instance of Botany !-»-»wte hlhfe 
its ponderous nomenclature, and its arbitrarfpriAi- 
ciples of arrangement ; — then its physiolegicalsyfi^fifftltf, 
or laws of vegetable life; and lastly -J^ils ' pui^ly 
graphic or descriptive part. '^ 

Not to repeat what has been advanced iii *a' p^^ 
ceding chapter (p. 114) I here refer to it, in telatidn 
to the usual methods of teaching, first, the ctaU^eU 
rudiments of a science, and last its intelUgible flv6ts^ 
logical order being observed, where natural ot&^'bvi^ 
to give law to our methods. The former does faidedd 
demand that generab should precede pavtieulari'f Vtti 
the latter directs the teacher to reverse this artificSlfl 
order. 

What is termed the Use of the Globes, and'^^&ch 
might better be called the abuse of iheM, if "Wl^^ilpe 
speaking of early education, afibids anothidr inAtthi^ 
of that, as I think, mistaken practice whieh, wMM'II 
oifends nature, actually shuts out intelligence IhMb tf 
but the most resolutely intellectual mil^. £M;diid 
at placing before the learner, inth6 fim pittas, "fll^ 
palpable, visible, and picturesque 'factir'6f'^l]|)^(^l 
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mtt^mnoy^ a<iA pbjnneal g^iaphy, «id wliiok very 
lMr«bildren WDidd fail to listen to with del%ht ; the 
ltac]fter> book ib hand, or wone^ fordng tke book 
into ikp hands (tf the leacner, affliets him in some 
8uth/ style as this — ** The Colures are two greateixteles, 
imagiiied to intersect each other at right angles in 
the poles ef the world : one of them passes through 
&e soletitialy and the other through the equinoctial 
poiat of the ecliptic, whence the first is denominated 
the solstitial, and the second the equinoctial x;olure« 
Xbi^ last determines the equinoxes, and the formed 
this ./s^lsitioes,*' &c» &o< Such is the style in which 
OMBfte ohfldrenare too often introduced to the sciences, 
aiid.£9r ever alienated from all kinds of substantial 
knowledge. The paragraph I hare taken from only 
th^. A^ih page of a much used school bode, if ren- 
dered into dutch or chinese, would have been not .a 
mhi%. less beneficial to thousands of those who, in 
tbsir sorrowful sdbooldays, have learned, repeated, 
mid instantly afterwards forgotten it. It is not that 
the tedmical parts of the sciences should not be 
Iftarned; but they should be kept out of sight until 
f^ftw the mind has become &miliar with the visible 
realities to which they relate. 
I .;4'd0a«nption of the earth, combining many tc^cs, 
^pamtafy trented of in five or six sciences— that is 
to ,aay, astiKWomy, geography, geology, hydrography^ 
nuiiwslogy^.meteorojogy^ and, to some ext^t, natu* 
«al hisitoryj afibrda aa good an opportunity as we can 
anywhere find for calling the conceptive faculty 
into play^ and for enriching it with qdendid ideas* 
Wh^t we wiMity in the tminmg of this fteul^, is t^ 
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accustom the mind to stretch out firom the boundary, 
of things actually seen, and to give itself a sort of 
intellectual ubiquity, by the vigorous effort which 
realizes remote scenes as analogous to surrounding 
objects, and yet as unlike them. A child is to be 
tempted on^ until he breaks over his horizon ; he is 
to be exercised and informed until he can wing his 
way^ north or south, east or west, and show his 
teacher, in apt and vivid language, that his imagJMai^ 
tion has actually taken the leap, and has returned — 
from the tempest-rocked Hebrides, or the ice-bound 
northern ocean, from the rdd man's wildemess of the 
west, from the steppes of central Asia, from the 
teeming swamps of the Amazon, from the sirocco 
deserts of Africa, from the tufted islets of the Pacific, 
from the heaving flanks of Etna, from the marUed 
shores of Grreece. 

By taking up the elements of natural scenery, as 
found in our own landscapes and climate — ^by the 
copious use of pictorial representations — by well 
selected passages from the most lively of our modem 
travellers, and, as the master method, by combining 
the whole in a vivid, condensed, and even florid coUo- 
quial style — the vivd voce painting that embodies the 
entire wealth of the language, as to its epithets, by 
these means, all the rich scenes of this our planet 
may be lodged in the minds of children, and so may 
become treasures of thought, imparting hereafter, even 
when least apparent, a copiousness, and a breadthj 
and a variety to the style of ispeaking and of wntixig, 
on whatever subject Need we compare this kind 
of enxiichment of the conceptive £ic)4ty with the hard 
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acquired abiKty to tell you, in a moment, the lati- 
tude and longitude of fifty towns, or the population— 
>-** according to the last returns, and the best autho- 
rities," of the capitals of Europe ? 

But besides going through the characteristic scenes 
of the four continents, as a traveller does ; we must 
take the earth as a whole, or as a planet, and aid the 
mind in looking at it as from a point of view whence 
it might be seen, spinning on its axis, cloud-mottled, 
snow-tipped, with its bulging tide wave, ' heading on 
daily from the equatorial Atlantic, to the northern 
straits ; with its steady monsoons, and its angry tor- 
nados, its fire-spitting craters, its verdant and swarm- 
ing patches of life, and its red arid expanses of sand. 
Let the mind be assisted in its efforts to grasp the 
contrasted simultaneous condition of the several 
hemispheres ; that is to say, the eastern and western, 
in their daily, and the northern and southern, in their 
annual changes. The very effort which we wish to 
make easy to the conceptive faculty, is that of leaping 
from the scene present before the senses, to the oppo- 
site scene, remote from them. The mental effect . is 
different, and a more vigorous grasp of the Ideal is 
had, in conceiving, for example, of noon now scorch- 
ing the plains dT Asia, while we are shrouded by 
night, or of summer, now glowing in South Africa, 
while we are buried in snow, than as if our own en- 
suing night, or our own approaching summer, were 
thought of. The conceptive faculty takes a bolder 
step in realizing what is remote, than what is ftiture, 
even if the objects be substantially the same. 
• In connexion with these same subjects, the teacher 
u2 
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haa au excdleut theme before him if he ^be, ^^glif ed 
to picture forth the successive conditipiw pf ,qui 
planet, as indicated by geological science: and I ^ajl 
be understood as meaning that what, in (his stfige <j>f 
education, he is in quest of is vivid description of 
visible and palpable objects; not scientific statement^* 
conducive to the establishment of a theory ; thjCse ar^ 
to co^ie in their time, but not yet ; and it is an utte^ 
error, in my opinion, to put into the hands of child^en^ 
Of even of young persons, in the. first instance^ a rudvi 
ment^ book, condensing the abstruse and ratiocjbiativ^ 
principles of the sciences. 

From the description of the earth, it will be.e^jj 
to, wake good our way outward, toward t^^e h^^veps^., 
Whether or not children have yet he^rd pf the sigp^ 
of the zodiac, or know any thing qf declination^ 
equation of the centre, or the syzygies of the mopn'a 
orbit, they may be led on mitil they qan plunge 
boldly into the abyss of worlds around u?^ and , by. 
the aid of the telescope, and of vivid descriptive dis- 
courses, hold a steady flight, from point tp poin^ of* 
the visible universe. How many who have Jeanie^ 
all about the celestial globe, and c^ twirl it .Ui 
admiration, or even lecture upon the orrery,, yejti 
within, two years after th^y have left school, axe ppt^ 
ojuly, destitute of taste for. the sublimest of; the §Cjienc,^3^i 
byt, seem not to retain, if ever they have had,, ^jp^y,; 
ufp^tal correspondence,, connecting the t^c^fjali^^ 
ojf "the globes," with the wonders, reyeaj^ed Jio jtlip.. 
f^H9uj.^d,eye of mai^ in a cloudless n^ht;— "fpr \hpf^ 
a, t^ebile tiej: of vapours might aswejtl }^y!^ y^^Jffl^;^ 
t]^ \)plj[,fljf ours in^ perpetual obscvuiljy a^d ^i^g^jijiji^^^^. 
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" '3f t "wfl! be far otherwise with' young persons Who have 
feeen intellectually dealt with, and who have obtained 
ah ideal grasp of whatever is, or might be seen in 
creation. The peculiar circumstance, bearing upon 
the culture of the conceptive faculty, which attaches 
to the objects of astronomy is this, namely. That the 
heavenly bodies, or let us now confine ourselves to 
the planets of our own system, are at once, and in dif- 
ferent senses, within the range of the eye, and beyond 
ii. A remote country is purely an object of concep- 
tion; and whether it be Jersey, or Otaheite, it can be 
present to the mind only in idea. But the moon, or 
Jupiter atid his moons, with the aid of the telescoj)e, 
h so brought bejfore the eye, as that the mind te^eps 
a fixed hold of it, while it is spoken of; and yet, as 
tb the scenes which may diversify its surface, it is so 
remote as to demand the most vigorous effort of the 
conceptive faculty to realize them. Now this circum- 
stance is of the highest significance in relation to the 
process of culture we are at present treating of. 

With the advantage of a clear atmosphere, let the 
eye be fixed upon a hill side, fifteen or twenty miles 
distant, and with which, and its objects, the spectator 
has already become familiarly acquainted, and abl^ 
therefore to fill up, in all their details, the hazy out- 
lines, and to fancy much more th^ai he can discern of 
hbiises, churches, knolls, hedges, and rocky points. 
Ndw, iti thus bringing the conceptive power tohetit 
upbn a cluster of objects, dimly seen, it receives tt 
pirtiil ai&, whieh, in a singlar manner, enhances thfe' 
faculty itself, and uses it to a degree of preclsioin iiid' 
vi^Aieiii' iJilat Confers something Kke ubiquity. tipdn 
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the mind, enabling k to transport itself, with the 
relocity of light, to any scene which it possesses the 
materials for imagining. After practising the eye, an4 
the mind, in this conjoined meumer, upon a remote 
object, known by previous and near acquaintance, 
the next exercise is to direct the eye to a similarly 
situated eminence which has never been actually 
visited. This is a different kind of effort, and of course 
is more liable to vagueness of conception: it vrill 
however lead the mind on, if frequently repeated, so 
as shall impart still more intenseness and vivacity to 
the conceptions of things not seen. 

Now it is only an extension of this same habit or 
power, which we propose to effect in relation to the 
celestial bodies: and this sort of training, if perse- 
vered in, imparts a general activity and energy to 
the mind, which will make itself manifest in every 
other intellectual operation ; for there is absolutely 
no process of thought that does not groiuid itself^ 
more or less remotely, upon the conceptive faculty. 

The moon, a day or two short of the AiU, ov as mtudi 
past it, affords the best opportunity for this sort of 
exercise. The moon, let it be said, is — a inoimtain> 
only somewhat more distant from the earth tiiaa 
Snowdon is from the Cheviots, or thasi the Irish coast 
is from Cader Idris. The moon, seen in her gibbous 
state, through a good telescope, is readily perceived 
to be rotund, and the mind has grasped its object the 
moment when that which had been thought of as a 
di^c, is seen to be a globe. The meridional, a^tasge* 
like ridges of the moon's surface aid the eye m this 
efibrt. Then, after a &miliarizing lecture* has beea 
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given^ embracing all that is kBown^ or well conjee-^ 
turedi eoncerning tbe physical c(mdition5 or geology 
of the moon, and drawings, in large, have been shown 
of its circular or volcanic pits, of its protruded chalky 
strata, so resplendent at certain points, and of its 
crescent ridges, the telescope is again resorted to, and 
the yery objects are exhibited that have been spoken 
of, and represented. If the first beam of sunlight upon 
a lofty lunar crag is watched for, and the spreading 
of day adown the mountain side is seen imtil the cone 
join tbe plain whence it rises, the mind, thus aided 
to a certain extent, and then left to go on by itself, 
acquires — ^what we are now intending, a vigorous 
mental ubiquity — ^a trajectile force, leaping the voids 
of the universe, and anticipating, in some degree, 
powers not yet granted to the human spirit. 

A further exercise will be, with a careful regard to 
tile &ets of the case, and which a moderate acquaint- 
anee with science supplies, to carry the young spec- 
tator out to the moon, and to aid him, by descriptions 
ithd representations, in imagining the magnificent 
appearance of the Earth, as thence seen — ^with her 
wS)ly quick revolution, her nebulous streaks, heir 
sBotwy poles, her sombre ocean expanses, and the 
Uotches that mark her volcanoes* This is an exer- 
CJ3e '.essentially differing from that lately spoken of, 
(pw 043,) in regard to the earth. 

The mind has advanced some way beyond its mere 
perceptions when it has clearly discerned the sun's 
gkvbosity, which is a much less apparent fact than 
tbat? the mocfflL is a. sphere. But the tdescbpe, with 
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kft 4S(taii]ied ^ycHglacB, affi)i«d»' us the id<l We' ne^'I^MT 
tiiui puarpipse^' first by skeamg t\e dazstlkg oifb of ills 
aapefflnoiaist beamsi so that it iDaj^'be steadily lotiked 
ajt ; and next, by diseoverixig the spots, which do this^ 
by showing a perspective, as they approach the verge, 
and by their curvilinear path across the disc^ parallel 
to the sun's equator, as observed several successive 
days. By these means the sun's real figure offers 
itseif, if not to the eye, yet to the mind> and a su]> 
prising accessiim of conceptive power results froin so 
signple an advance as this. In truth the teacher wifi 
find^ in a hundred instances, that, to embolden the 
eoQoeptive faculty has the effect, b^ond what he 
might have supposed, of invigorating, not this faculty 
^one but every other. 

The solar spots should, in like manner, be looked 
mto, so as to carry the mind through the phospho^ 
rescent atmosphere, or strata of fieiy tempests^ and 
land it upon the terra firma, beneath. To aid tMs 
operation, let a wooden ball, painted of a dark colom, 
be coated, first with a distemper ochre, and aflerwaltd^ 
with a bright yellow: then, with a broad wooden 
point, let spots of the coloured coatings be taken* off^ 
in imitation of the solar spots, then happemng* U^ 
be visible. A ball thus prepared exhibits the ttdmal 
construction of the atmospheric stratd, as indicated bjr 
the spots, and will show the three ^suvfaces^^Mof tb^ 
sun's non-luminous body — of its reflecting undeir 
stratum, and of its resplendent upper stmttim^' 

Now in all this, it is not so muicK the teadiing' of 
adtironomy, as the invigoration and r^pienishme&t> df 
the prime fitcully of the nxind^ by tiie aid of 4BtMk 
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t^9pi)i<;al-fii«lk3i^,tbaiff:weintend Axb endoa^dur may be 
mn^ ,^th..thi3^¥iew^ to pat diie nundr&itopdaBeisaioa 
^,lb^.ceb4iaLdi^tMie(^s^ or- at kaitto impant flame* 
t]:uii@ belter thaa the vague notion of tbe^hea^ns ts 
£k»dome {(paDgled with shining points. - ■ 

. This may be attempted by means of a gradual ex^ 
tfiiosion of the sight from nearer to more remote objects, 
which are at known distances, one from the other, and 
hom the spectator ; as thus. — ^The learner is directed^ 
Ke.wiU say, to look at a fSum house, and a windmiili 
Cja/the nearer horizon, and three miles apart one frwn 
tJt^ other. ,Next, if the locality allows of it^ let a 
tibiiree miles be found, marked by two conspicuoas 
^fcljects, and situated on an .horizon twenty miles dis* 
tant ; or let the same angular distance be carried from 
1^ .nearer to the more remote horizon, and the actual 
interval be ascertained by reference to a county map. 
If by these, means a notion has been acquired of the 
€&ninution of objects or intervals by distance, the 
(jijiestion may be put — ^Now can you imagine how six: 
hundred miles, measured from the Lizard Point to 
Peoitlimd Firth, would appear, if you could bring both 
^tremities of the British main at once within view ? 
Hardly. Yet I will show you much more than this-**- 
I mean a full two thousand miles, and rather more; 
9tretclKd out before you !— Where ? how? — Look at 
the iiao<»i} the measurement from tip to tip of her 
hiarns is^ S160 miles. But we may see, at once, muoh 
greater distances than this. Just as the sun is settingf^ 
look from the point of the horizon where hcditop-* 
peani) to Vemis, who is. now at her greatest eldn^ 
fpS&a : there then is a distance of sixty-^l^niillions 
m3 
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of miles, spread before you^ jtist as ihe three 'miles,' 
between the farm house and the miU; is also extended. 
This sort of exercise is easily diversified by refer^ 
ence to the other celestial bodies ; and so, by the aid 
of vivid verbal descriptions, well-constructed drawings, 
and the telescope, the minds of young persons may 
be used to the pathways of the heavens, and be made 
familiar with the scenes of wonder which strict science 
(fancy apart) leads us to attribute to the surfaces of 
Jupiter, and of Saturn; and thence onward to the 
stellar systems* We thus at once occupy the mind 
with the stupendous &cts of astronomy, before its 
technical elements are meddled with ; we engage the 
purest tastes, and impart, by use, a vigour to the 
conceptive faculty, such as promotes general mental 
superiority and intellectual power. 
. If a good telescope be at command, and if, by &e* 
quent and progressive conversations, the minds of 
children have been prepared to look at what is shown 
them with a grasp of thought, a sudden view of the 
Pleiades, or, if the instrument allows it, of some of 
the stellar nebulae, will be found to produce a power- 
ful impression on their imaginations. And in con- 
ducting this sort of exercise, two purposes are to be 
kept in view, and to be blended ; the first is that of 
familiarizing a little the stupendous magnitudes and 
distances of the visible universe ; and the other is that 
of founding, upon such £amiliarized conceptions, those 
elevated emotions which favour the religious senti- 
ments. Not only are these two purposes separatdy 
important, but they are so as dependent the one upon 
the other j for there is a vague awe, connected with 
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the s^any lieaveBB, "vvMch, when it comes 'to be sup- 
idamted by seiraitifie notions, is not unlikely, as we 
find unhappily in frequent instances, to be superseded 
by a feeling absolutely irreligious. But so lamentable 
a damage to the moral sentiments should be pres- 
cinded, if possible, by combining, from the very first, 
precise conceptions with just moral impressions. The 
atheism of Laplace is not likdy to gain admittance 
along with his theories if, before these come to be 
known, the mind has already associated its feelings of 
devout admiration with the substance of the &.cts on 
which those speculations are founded. 

To recur to the instance of the Pleiades; or to 
some of the globular systems of stars :-*-when the 
telescope has brought before the eye, instead of a 
confused twinkling, as if of a dozen luminous points, 
the clear steady splendour of thousands and thou- 
sands again, constituting a flaming community of 
suns, within the range of which there can be no dark* 
ness at all, but a perpetual glory, radiating from in* 
numerable sources ; when this idea has been vividly 
realized, and when the actual remoteness of the scene 
has been lost from the recollection, some such train 
of thoughts as the following may be suggested. — ^Let 
ms now imagine ourselves the inhabitants of one of 
those suns, siurounded on every side by ten thousand 
effulgent globesy and beholding every where so much 
more of life, power, and enjoyment, as may be 
thought to belong to such a system : and let us then 
suppose that there were to be described to us some 
such dim region of the universe as the one we actually 
oficxxpyj where there is but a single source of light and- 
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h^^t; and this one &r cemote from)Wl;*'B,ttdtwfa^fl!'^ft^ 
hfjf of all time i» given to da]ibien^atid>'tt>> boM^)-^' 
where life. and pleamii:e are diminiisbeda hatf'bf 
night, and a half by winter ; should we mot be apt td 
think of such a system as if it were thrown bej^^oivl 
the boundary of the Creator's care, and had been e±^ 
eluded &om the circle of his presiding goodnesi^ and 
wisdom? But now, in contradiction to any- subh 
si^I^sition, let us only apply the microscope to the 
minuter objects of the animal or TegetaUe kingdom^ 
and contemplate the perfect workmanship, the bi^b 
fixush, and the wise and beneficent contrivanees that 
so conspicuously belong to the very smallest, as well 
as to the most bulky classes of plants or animals. To 
the eye of reason, the divine attributes are as surely 
and as plainly indicated in the physiology of an ani* 
malcule, or a lichen, as they could be in the coun^ 
terpoise and magnificence of a hundred thousand 
neighbouring suns. The proof is precisely of the 
same sort, in both instances, and the argument ifrias 
good in substance, whencesoever it may have bees 
derived. The gnat, bom to die in a day, ia thisi 
wintry world of ours, gives evidence of the vei^y^ame 
qualities of the creative mind which are^ or may be> 
eyinced, by the undying energies of the beings of t» 
perennial sununer world. Whether he bestows morei or 
l^ss, God the author of life, is present, and is at work, 
wherever there is life ; wherever there is mbattefit 
motion, and form. 

The purport of the methods I am now reoommendn. 
ing.is to get possession of the min^; &^^ i^^ tbeiside: 
of^J;s^,conceptive powers,; and to e^tabUs^vivijI^nogt 
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a«s^cii»tioii8t. between the sttUime aid beautiful ' iff ' 
tiatutd, before that which is merely technical^ or that 
wUchi -ifl absrtn:u8e or ratiooinatiTe^ is much^ if at all 
thought of. The difference is great between minds, 
equally intelligent, the one of which has cotne early 
injko porrespcHidence with whatever in the universe 
jB9iy. be conceived of, while the other has conversed 
oiJy, QIC chiefly, with the arbitrary and artificial as- 
pects of things. Even in relation to technical learn- 
ing) the terms and the theorems are much more firmly 
hddi and distinctly understood, when what they 
rrinte to has already been clearly understood in itd 
itiavtificial form* 

We now go back to our starting point— this planet 
of ouia^ and take a turn among its organized species/ 
And here again we are to make a choice, as to the 
method of proceeding. If the mere memory is the 
first of the faculties to be ciiltivated, and if then the 
reason is to be drily exercised, we may go on in the 
accnstomed path of consigning scientific rudiments, 
wunenclatures, definitions, classifications, to the en- 
cumbered brain. But we have supposed a different 
principle to have been adopted, and that the faculty 
which nature first sets in movement is the one which 
education is first to aid, and to fiimish with materials. 

'An initiation in botany and natural history, if 
ads^ted to the principle we now recommend, will be 
purely of a descriptive kind ; and not only descriptive 
in its style, but designedly select, instead of being 
systematic in its instances : as for example, a sys- 
tematic method, whatever may be the principle of the 
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system adoptedj enjoins that the fixed ohaxiuitoastiGS 
of orders, classes, genera, species^ should he pointed 
out, and that the learner, from the eommencem^nt, 
should be qualified to detect them, under all yarieties 
of appearance ; and that specimens, in attestatioa of 
the principle so assumed, should be collected, irre- 
spectively of any accidental circumstances of the 
species, which may be adapted to awaken curiosity. 

But in place of any such method, I would glean 
from the vegetable and animated orders, of all climates, 
whatever recommends itself, the most strongly^ by its 
fitness to fix itself in the imagination. Nor must we 
lose sight of the fact that the mind is much aided in 
its individual conceptions by the simple circumstance 
of the actual juxta-position of things, and their local 
concomitance. Thus, for example, to study natural 
history in its several branches, on the principle of 
bringing together things which really meet the tra- 
veller's eye, in the same scenes, imparts &r more of 
vividness to single ideas, and gives much more of rich*- 
ness to the mind in general, than is done by considering 
objects nakedly and disjunctively, in their scientific 
relations. Thus I would paint upon the &ncy, the 
natural history — vegetable, animal, and mineral, of 
Lapland, as a whole, of Siberia, as a whole, and so of 
BrazU, of India, of Africa. This method vivifies the 
mind, and is consonant with the laws of its natural 
development ; but to discourse of the whale and of the 
ape, of man and of the kangaroo, as associated by an 
abstruse point of analogy, is a process proper indeied 
to a later era of education, but utterly improper, as I 
think, to its earlier stages. 
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f The fft tollies afterwards to be cultured will work 
with £ur more readiness, and reach results with vastly 
greater rapidity, when thus richly furnished with- 
matmals, and when all these materials are associated 
witibi agreeable impressions. The opposite practice, 
which has prevailed- so much in education* of com* 
mencing by the rudiments of the sciences, is to be 
attributed, in part, to the prejudice, so besetting to 
limited minds, of paying more regard to logical order, 
in the conveyance of knowledge, than to the order of 
nature in opening the £Eiculties ; and partly to the 
facility of imposing a drudgery of tasks upon the 
learner, as compared with the animated method which, 
in rendering the learner's task more agreeable, re- 
quires a little more effort to be made by the teacher. 
There are some who would rather be at the pains of 
carrying forward the most rigorous processes of in- 
struction, than find themselves called upon, every day, 
and every hour, to convey various information, in a 
vivacious manner. 

It will be easy to advance from the natural history 
of countries, to the characteristics and manners of the 
nations occupying them ; but on this groimd we want 
something altogether unlike the dry bones— the sta- 
tistics, the colourless bird's eye views, usually con- 
tained in elementary books, intended for children. 
There may indeed be works which I have "not been 
so fortunate as to meet with, proper for our pur- 
pose ; but in default of such, the teacher must rely 
upon his own knowledge of facts, and his command ot 
language ; and instead of requiring children to listen 
to, or to repeat, what they will forget as soon as they 
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^«ilai&ted between the 6Sd and 67di degrde»of p.i]4>iidd 
Itfdtude^ and the ISth and S5th degarees of ^etb A^i^^ 
tods; is ^0 miles in lengthy and 180 m widtb^- (fnd^ 
that its population^ according to the last cevmYi$>.llb 
SS^OOO ;'— and so forth ; instead of this^ let the(SCQ]^i^s, 
the oaeopationsy the habiliments, of an Iceland&mfly^^ 
during their few summer days, and then during iheksr 
long mntry months, be graphically described^ (iamb 
with an admixture of humour) and aided by the* best) 
piotOTid.trepresentations that may be ttt hand; . Bet 
soriptions of this sort, illuminated by thetpencil, mi/ 
vbn&eA, when the means of doing so are tfFdHaUe, hp 
poedc extracts, will never be oblrtereited from "thf 
memory : and if this same method be caiaiedfarMrd^t 
Pdund the ^obe, the result, espeeially with ehildueir 
of -macious minds, will be a general invigpntion aeds 
enrichment of the feu^ulties, apparent eyeir.'afteir.in' 
almost every sentence that is written or utteredvi . " ..^ 
Whatever might now actually be seen,; eouM'ivB} 
borrow the wings of the morning, is. th0..ipBKlpel^ 
sttb}ect»matter of the earEer processes of dastruelSto. 
To this succeeds, or the two may be* attendbod/ytui 
simultaneously — ^whatever would meet tihe eyie,' conJldi 
we sail up the stream of time, find set. footr ashtere^ 
where might be contemplated the wondenkdf and&o^ 
Egypt, ancient India> ancient Greece^ iRontei Jaxisb^}^ 
and then, of the European > kingdom^, Wt cfaosQu ipoifKto; 
dmnng l^e course of the middle ages, , lfQlliingi,tal^ 
geth^i so well as history, subs^ves the purpose~we 
have now in view ; but then by history I donot intend a 
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suiniii&ri^iof >&e! seHes^of jctfents^^-ai^^ 6£Jdpg«r 

bto jast'JBueha destxiption dfplaot« aadjof personfitr*-' 
oJ^QOodds^ life and usages, long. gone by^as wci have! 
sii^oaed to have been already given of t^e isame cka9^' 
o£ olgeots, now extant. 

History for children requires, from beginning tx)y&a^ 
t(>be<written anew.* Nothing is gained by oonden* 
saition an conveying this sort of instruction: what wa. 
libai&t is the very contrary, namely — ^amplifioalion : bntn 
then it is not the amplification proper to erttditeailtiv^^ 
quarian memorials ; but that which, first seleeting 
libhatever is most striking in incident or seeneryy and 
most characteristic too of the people, or of the timos^ 
steads it, in bold outline and strong colours^ upan<ar 
broad canvass, llie requisite means of illustration^: 
as to .costume and scenery, are now more easily had- 
than at any time heretofore ; and the well-^informed 
teadier may, witibout much preparatory labour, be iH' 
position to hold forth to the mind*s eye the very 
pieturiB of the principal events on which the fortunes 
of maskkind hare turned. 

^ Tke TKXPTU of history is always found to be ar 
powerful reeomitiendation of it, with children f and if 
ib^be thus conveyed in a vivid form ta the conceprtivc? 
&cidty^ it may supersede fiction, or weaken the taster 
^ iti Moreover, when history is so taught as tor 
lodge it firmly in the imagination, it has this peculiarl 
pvop<ei!ty, that it quickens the moral sentiments, and? 
m A' means of efiecting an association, vastly impof taosti^ 

. • I do liot oreriodk the ' Tales oi a Oiaadlithfr.' j i 
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between tiie moral emotioiis, the imaginAtioiBy and 
the reaaon; and this aiwimilatioh of ideas is eflfected, 
not bj formal attempts to bring it about ; but 
bj that purely spontaneous process vthich goes 
(m in the mind when certain settles are presented^ 
embodying such and such elements of our moral 
nature. 

Nothing can be much more stupifying or supef^ 
fluous than the interlarded solemnities of moral inii»:- 
ence which swell some books of history^ intended for 
young perscms. The well meant but futile — ^' H^ioe 
we should learn,** and ** how important it is ever td 
remember/' answer no purpose whatever in education, 
except that of giving the conpi to the minds of diil^ 
dren, whether as auditors or readers : it is a — " now 
you may go, while I preach." The efficacious mode 
of instilling moral principles, as suggested by the 
history of nations, is, at choice moments, and when 
all minds are seen to be in a state of gentle emotion, 
and in a plastic mood, to drop the word or two ol 
practical inference, to enounce the single, pithy, well 
digested sentiment, which, by its natural affinity with 
the excited feelings, at the moment, shall combme 
itself with the recollected &cts. Notiiing morc( 
perhaps need be said in reference to the ecmveyanoe' 
of moral feeling or principle, than what is impUed 
in- the very word — inatiUed, Religion and morality, 
and especially as corroborated by history, are to be" 
instilled, not administered in stifling potations, or 
drenehes of wisdom. 

w^ong with so much continuous narrative as may- 
serve to give coherence to children's ideas, there marf , 
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with advantage (in regard to the conceptive faculty) 
be mingled what may be termed historical portraits, 
not indeed of individuals, but of classes of men, and 
of thode classes which have had existence through long 
periods of time, and which are rarely made to figure, 
m a distinct manner, on the pages of history. Thus 
we should present, in succession, and actually pictured, 
as well as verbally described — the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
and his magicians — ^the Persian Mage, and the Cyrus 
(the Shall of three thousand years ago); then the 
heroes of Homer's romances^ and the real warrior-^ 
statesmen of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Macedon. Next, 
in solemn procession, come the Ptolemy's, and the 
Antiochus's ; along with the Jewish Pontiff, and the 
Rabbis. The c(msuls, the dictators, the orators, and 
the emperors of Rome, first western, and then eastern, 
bring up tiie train of the dramatis personsB of ancient 
history. In more lively and picturesque guise, ad- 
vances the troop of european actors, including, the 
popes, die abbots, the monks, the bishops, the barons, 
and the Scandinavian chie&; the knight of the 
Crusades, and the Templar, with his companion 
Saracen ; the bard and troubadour, the pilgrim, the 
bourgeois, the buccaneer ; and the more modem re*' 
presentatives of each. 

No philosophizing, no continuous moralizing, no 
rudiments of political or economical science ; nodixng 
but painting to the mind's eye, and actual painting) 
to the bodily eye, should belong to thiir first con-^ 
veyance of history. So conveyed, it becomes to tiie 
mind an unalienable and inexhaustible opulence, and 
when, in due time, it comes to be wrought, upon by 
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tbe eeterer &6uhies^ it jieMA ite sixty 'add litodfafeS-^' 
fold of flttbsti&tial wealth. 

I feel some embarrassment in attempting to sa;^ 
iHiy thing on the subject of Fiction, as a means ^ 
education, partly on account of the real difBcuItie^ 
that attach to the question, in a practical vieW ; an4 
partly in regard to the respectable prejudices* ^r 
peirlu^s w^ founded fears) of scrupulous and rdigioo^ 
pasent& And by Fiction, in this place, I d^ ntlt^ 
mean the faUe, occupying half a page, and aUbw^^ 
bgr'all to be innocent enough, nor the story-boiok, t^' 
iato the hands of children for their diversimi in a r^y 
dey^ bat the more elaborate form of fictftibiiii'iiitoi^ ' 
tiire, in whidi the persons of the story afe k^t ttf-' 
sight long enough to generate a mental acquai^taiice,^' 
and to excite vivid sympathies ; and in which a pl6t i^ ' 
slowly developed, so as to enchain curiosity, awd excite- ' 
powerful emotions. As to the brief apologuei itf' 
whidi Reynard and Grimalkin are hero and herointjy ' 
or the edifying history of Master Charles Steady, *&*' 
Miss Fanny Pretfiil, there need be no question abtyalf ' 
them : the difficulty before us relates to composltibiiili ' 
of a higher order, and to which children, underWeif^' 
twelfth year, or indeed at a much earlierr agej *vHH^ 
Ustieil with breathless attention. I do not kriowtiiit '^ 
I have read Don Quixote since I heard it at five yeaW 
oM, as one of an eager circle, the eldest not tHrteeffi ;' 
yet I retain a very vivid recollection of the incidents' 
audobnaraeters, and could relate most of the knight's 
adv^tures^.-- ,-....■ •:<>" 

Itds indeed'found, as I have already "itoid,* thit'' 
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children ; and also that History^ graphioaUy ixmieyed^ 
may supersede the demand for fiction ; but it is also 
t^rue^ nor should the fact be conc^led^ that the^vitid 
eimotions excited by elaborate fictions give a stinnilua 
to the conceptive faculty^ altogether of a peculiar kind^ 
aftid such as one is reluctant absolutely to eiodade. 

V In apology for allowing rather more indulgenee in; 
thk. way, than some m^y think safe or wise, Iwould; 
say, ifi the first place, that mere novels — love atarie% 
Wh^th^r better or worse, are utterly, and/vdthout ex^t 
c^t^op, excluded fieom my present intention. If ^sxif ' 
advasbtage might be derived from works of this sHamjv 
tbj^inju^ and the peril decisively outwdgh tibe pcrsN 
si]pijei.b^efit: so &r I have no controversy with the 
nmt pgiii ^xdusioiust In the second place, I would 
T^f[wA parents pf the great prindple, to which too 
mkucl)/ xnpiportpiice can hardly be attached, and whicli I 
w4U pm the hazard of repeating once oftener than ib^ 
rea4l^r.xpay think necessary — That safety, in regard- 
t9i,<the ;noral aad religious sentiments of the young,, 
ia mt.tQ be injured by the passive method of shuttings 
oy^ all JqiQwledge. of> and contact with evil ; but mtisfe ^ 
b^ spugbtt for in the conveyance of positivb and 
AqriVB prii^ciples, such as may repel evil when it i» 
pi;^i^ieini|;^d with. powerM reconunendations. Bduea*;' * 
tiw, let ws ,nevpr. forget, is not a negative, b^jtt, a\ 
positive process ; and as to the heart, what we hare tor^ 
do is .n^o^.e to f(n;tify virtue^ tha^ to screen ianooeilce^\ 

,T)ii^e qiiestion concerning the use of . sti«iula(tiilgu 
fictions must turn greatly upon the practk»»^« &av 
m^^^ e^aomy, mid tjie tone pf ^family; tbntisjlo. 
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uay, if young persons are in a kx moral and mental 
condition — ^if they are dealt with in a slovediy, yeii- 
able, and infirm manner ; then, fiction will be danr 
gerous to them, and may probably be subversive of 
their better tastes, and perhaps of their better habits* 
3ut it is otherwise with those who are soundly aad 
vigorously trained in whatever is pure, just, true, and 
rational. Such might, with entire safety, be allowed 
to read or hear every one of the classic fictions of 
modem literature (love romances excluded). In my 
own boyhood I heard rather more than would be 
embraced by this rule, and yet am not able, in a 
careful review of all liie influences that have left a 
trace upon my mind, to assign any evil consequence 
whatever to this source : the fictions I read or heard 
operated simply as a powerful stimulus, addressed to 
the conceptive &culty. 

Telemachus, discreet youth as he is, no one would 
exclude : in truth this romance seldom, I think, ex* 
cites any very lively feeling in young minds ; and it is 
to be considered as a history — ^lacking actual historic 
truth. Robinson Crusoe, again, stands exempt tnm. 
reprobation, I suppose with all. A great merit df 
this unmatched book is that, although a sound moral 
feeling pervades it, the author does not take any 
high moral aim; he is not labouring to estaUish, 
or to enforce a particular principle (a circumstance 
which spoils a little, Sandford and Merton) ; and it is 
very desirable that the serious and weightf matters of 
morality should be associated always and only, with 
what is true and real. I would much rath^ give 
admittance to a non-religious,, thatt to a reHgious 
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fiotioa ; for the one is likely to leave momentous prin- 
ciples where it found them; while the other will 
probably relax, distort, or confose them. De Foe, if 
he had deliberately aimed at the production of a work 
the most proper ima^nable for supplying a mild, 
salubrious, and yet vivid excitement to the conceptive 
&culty, could have done nothing more complete than 
he has actually done, in Robinson Crusoe. The 
quaint simplicity of the style, the homeliness of the 
sentiment, the commonness of Robinson's sentiments, 
and the mediocrity of the character, in every sense, 
all these qualities of the narrative are precisely what 
we should have wished for, with an intention such 
as I have stated. Every boy sets his own foot, step 
by step, in the prints of Robinson's shoeless foot; 
and therefore m^itally surrounds himself, as he goes, 
with the scenery and circumstance of the story. This 
work, no doubt, has so quickened the conceptive 
£ftculty, in hundreds and thousands of instances, as to 
have greatly vivified the Eurc^an mind, and to have 
animated the literature of our ovni, and other coun- 
tries, since its univ^sal difiusion. The Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, and other oriental tales, 
might come in as having an influence over the imagi- 
nation, directly contrasted with that exercised by 
Robinson Crusoe : the one kind of fiction moving the 
mind by its tone of reality ; the other by its remote* 
ness firom reality ; or at least firom the realities of our 
own times and country. 

Miss Edgewortfa's admirable fictions have a merit of 
a kind analogous to that of De Foe's, and they possess 
the recommendation too of embracing only the lower 
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tebl6ft= of iiKMNlitjr, Md of TwAj HWdttllg ^Hft^flM 
wUdi fietion ^ould not dve to toudi* It ^wif« 
however to be wished that less pMHiiieiioe wfetts'^^lwii 
m them to mean, fabe, and maligiiaiit ckaraeCefti. To 
somechildreii the Parent's Assistant would ^fitey u 
poison. Oil Bias, Don Quixote, and Ouffiver, faHii 
only be read to young 'persons, on a plan cf t:aa^«ffbl 
selection. Each has a pecidiar power oter Ae ima- 
gination, of which we may avail ourselyes, widi 'n^ 
eessary discretion in the mode and qaax^tyi <)f 
Sbaifispeare another sort of use, herealfter to be ISp<A€fli 
of, may be made ; we need not thafefore etMotibtif 
ourselves by any difficulties regarding him, iit'itRfti 
stage of our progress. . :? . i» . ^ 

I have been tempted sometimes tovdsh that « ike 
author of the Waverley novels had, in the eittbelfMraB! 
and uniyersaUty of his powers, enridied our Hteral^ifi^ 
by some dozen of Waverley novelets; that is t^'srff*,- 
brightly coloured, and authentic fictions, embodying' 
the scenes, persons, and transaetio&s of E n¥o p<# ft^ 
history^ in a form such as should lodge 'tkem^ boUUy 
and indelibly, in the nundi of yoqng persoi»r^tii9 
Tales of a GrandfiEither do not prmt^ly me^l ^ fiiif 
idea^ in this view. How far, or in what iftsttineift^'^ Ae" 
actual romances of tMs great writer may safely^ be^ 
bad recourse to, for these purposes, is a ^itfi^ 't' 
do not wish to grapple with. Ceitaiidy I oMAi ftnl^ 
i]»o fault with parents who should interdi0t^th<n^'mil»^ 
aad all. It may however be remark^ that « Sir Wlilbl» 
Soalf's poetioal ronrances are liable to rnikik'^limf 
suspinon tha&his prose; for namieive'iil^rvetie4kNMi: 
d^t work Ita way nearly' so deep hi<» tho^wM'M* 
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lA^al^^ m- |«ro«e.« Tb^ wi»tb[^ of £3oma ace too 
Y9IPJ4 t^ be 4)£ mueb a^wl inedueatioa; wIuIq those oyf 
ilt^roiotttal 9f» ahaaoit everywhere opea to the gxvKvest 
olgecticNM. After all^ it is ccartaiii that, if continttous 
^c^uMMi are altogether excluded, history, and its rich 
laft^exiab, properly employed, will leave little that is 
rfaUy important to be wished for. 
., Those who may be disposed to banish fictitio^ 
n^rrsll'ViSB from the school-room lihraiy, axe likely 
stso tQ Qse their endeavours for repressing that db^ 
posjition to invent and enact romance, and the petty 
^gmay.whiob shows itself in all children of vivacious 
tt^pe^s. . fbr my own part I should always be slow 
to interdict any thing which is seen to spring gene- 
i^ly^if not ' universally, from the spontaneous de- 
vfiilypiQent of the faculties; and I have never met 
wi(ii children of active minds who have not created 
for themselves a large portion of their daily felicity 
in. -this manner. It is this romancing which gives its 
iAexhaiiStible diarm to the baby-house, and which, 
m the eyes of the doating little mistress of the mock 
eet*b}]Anirat, imparts life and action to the wooden, 
i^weBj and hnuHituffMl personages that crowd the 
kalel^eBj the parlour, the drai?mig-room, and the cham^ 
hei^ ; M& wofdid: be nothing, shorn of the vitalizing 
iileetitSP iwhieh mwnates these symbols. And it is 
thje^ SSMS romtmcJBg, carried cm out of doors, which 
ani^Hiileit the h^nrs of the little £^ows who, nught 
and^ lUiDj bRjold the earthen fort, man it with pas^ 
board. Cbrjfitw>S|> Assailed, amid the thunder of piop* 
gwfl» ^Vy^^pultelMwd CacUsts. Childhood-^haf|iy, 
hvhhto»edc)aMlu>Q4»i8«UIi)£4UTY: Nature herself ^ 

N 
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makes it so ; and it is a very questionable proceeding 
to come in^ with our logic-bom wisdom, and spoil 
all this sport, and say, ^^ I cannot allow you ijo fancy 
what is not true and real." For myself, I dare not 
theorize at any such rate, or take so much upon me, 
as is implied in countervailing the strong current of 
the human mind. IdeaUty is not an accident of 
childhood, or an ill habit, fallen into by some children; 
for it is nothing less than the warp and the woof of 
the first years of life ; and, so far as I have observed, 
children deficient in ideality are either stupid, or ma* 
Ugnant, or sensual, or all three together. It is also a 
well known fact that the finest understandings, and 
the noblest dispositions have been distinguished, in 
childhood, by the richness, force, and exuberance of 
this element of our nature. 

Sober noinded and anxious parents may probably 
think that great hazards are run by indulging, so fiu: 
as is now proposed, the conceptive faculty, and by 
bestowing upon it the culture which I am recom- 
mending. But I seriously believe that the dangers 
apprehended are really warded off, or superseded, 
rather than enhanced, by enriching the mind in this 
very respect. To preserve the purity and health of the 
imagination, we should not quash it, but occupy it; 
with whatever is bright and &ir. The more ideality 
a child displays, the more strenuously would I pursue 
the methods of culture hastily hinted at in this chap- 
ter ; and I would lodge the entire visible universe, 
in all its gay colours and graceful fonns, in a snind 
whence especially I wished to exclude objects of mor- 
bid influience. 
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When, it may boldly be asked, or in what instances, 
is safety to be found in neglect, or in any merely ne- 
gative measures ? — Surely not in the treatment of a 
supposed prurient imagination ! The children of the 
labouring classes, accustomed only to the rudest modes 
of life, and inured to toil in the open air, are rarely if 
ever the victims of the mental maladies now referred 
to. But with those of delicate habits, and who pass 
too many of their hours in warm rooms, the instances 
are not rare in which serious evils, affecting the moral 
habits and future conduct, are to be guarded against. 
Now these are the very cases in which the conceptive 
faculty should, as I think, be the object of particular 
attention; and in such instances it will clearly be 
advisable, while what is the most exciting — that is 
to say actual fiction, or romance, is kept out of view, 
to bring forward, in its room, the brightest realities 
of nature and history. Especially if a taste for na- 
tural history can be formed — animal and vegetable, 
with the delightful concomitants of the practice of 
drawing, and of the busy engagements of preparing 
and enriching the hortus siccus, and the museum of 
specimens, with its shells, butterflies, sea-weeds, and 
what not — ^if this can be done, the dangers we fear 
are not unlikely to be averted ; for it is a rule that 
the most efficacious antidotes are those prepared from 
elements homogeneous with the malady that is to be 
cured. 

But in relation to the bearing of the conceptive 

faculty upon the moral condition of the mind, it may 

be observed that some dangers are excluded, and a 

healthful activity of the mind is likely to be secured 

n2 
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simply by beatofwing proper attention' lipctnliie 

alUance of the imagination with languagei*^— l%uii6 is 

to say I in bringing it about that words ate alWaTS 

olosely attached to ideas; or conversely, that «Yeiy 

idea shall have its accredited term. The establish* 

ment of this connexion, besides its importance id 

relation to the intellect merely, is the natural mieaas 

&a- preventing vague and debilitating involutions^ <»£ 

the imagination upon itself. Let moral and religious 

means of discipline be assiduously employed for ^the 

preservation of the mind's sanity and simplicity :' mea^i^ 

time the experienced observer of human< nfluture^:whb 

looks to die working of the faculties one Upon another} 

will not &il to put in movement thdse i^ingsftttf 

action which are likely to carry the mind -^be^'^mut 

the quagmires of corruption, with uno<Misci<>uir "W* 

locity. • ' i 

There is another, and a most important bffid^^ M 

the conceptive faculty, of which I hav^ not^'ye* 

spoken; but which is so intimately connected wiifa 

moral treatment, that it would be extremely difileuit 

to give it the consideration it demands witlKmt< lel^#^ 

stalling much of what should be ssdd in tredtfeog^ 

those subjects. What I now refer to is that pQtt^l* 

oV the mind which enables us to realize, or to rep«*sf 

in our own bosoms, the emdtione and moral 'coiii 

soiousn^ss of others; and so to putourselves/mig^iitaUy; 

into thteit position, as to take up their sufferings ot' 

thfeir joys as our own. - . . i. , n .if. 

^ it} is upon this sympathetic power thdt^tM€^^ttidi?lft 

syitfeMof hinges : it is the conceptive fafcully,' ^^mpldjred 

^oti^ the Actions and emiytims of rinfe'hUiilAtt'b^i^Wtf 
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ui^eadr>o£ the quaHties of the external world, arid set 
at wor):, in «ach instance, by our witnessing or heat*- 
ing described certain events or circumstances, afTeeting 
others, which^ by a reference to our own feelings^ we 
cdB teadily imagine as they would affect ourselves* 
Hence arise those various and potent emotions of 
symjMLthy which impel us to acts of benevolence, and 
whlohare the springs of conduct in almost the entire 
«ijnle of our, social relations. 

'A vivid oonceptive power, in relation to the suffer^* 
ings.of otheirs, is the prime element of the plulan^ 
tibropie chax aoter* Often enough we may medt with 
those whose feelings are humane, and who will act 
^ne^xiusly, -if only, by the aid of some unusual aiih 
QUiQ6tanoes, one can get them to realize mentally, the 
woes and wants of the wretched; but the conceptive 
faculty is itself so torpid, with such persons, that, 
oardinarilyy no heed is taken of what others may be 
feiBiling. Selfishness is sometimes a deliberate and 
oJdi<Mis preference of the individual wellbeing to that 
q£ others: often it is only, as to its cause, a torpid or 
caUous imagination. The Howard, is the man whose 
iinagiaation puts him into the very place of the un- 
happy, and who labours to relieve the distress he 
l^Qiys of> as if it were actually pressing on himself. 
It is, moreover, a modification of the conceptive power 
whi(?h generates that nice and sensitive regard to the 
feelings^ of others which distinguishes the well bred 
man ; and it is the want of this species of Ideality 
thdLt: makes the low bred man an annoyanoeia soci^ity. 
It i^: in great degree because the oonceptive.: ^wJty 
mwh. I iftpKe. readily repeats to itself tjiq-f^eifngs,,^ 
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those who are always about us^ than of strangers, that 
the vivacity of the parental sympathies so vastly 
exceeds, in most cases, the measure of general bene- 
volence, in the same persons. 

A hundred familiar illustrations of this principle of 
human nature might readily be adduced, and some 
such will no doubt occur to the reader's own recollec- 
tion. It would however be impracticable to enter 
upon the subject with any advantage, apart from 
what belongs to Moral and Religious education ; and 
rather than injure so momentous a theme by a hasty 
and incidental treatment of it, I omit, or postpone, 
much that might have been included, as bearing upon 
intellectual culture. It is to be presumed however, 
that no parent or teacher — ^at home, will lose sight 
of so main a part of the business of education, or fail 
to avail themselves of all proper occasions for che- 
rishing a faculty in default of which active virtue can 
hardly exist. The minds of young persons had better 
be left void of every thing, rather than be destitute of 
the power and habit of transferring the consciousness 
of other minds to their own. 
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CULTURE OP THE CONCEPTIVE FACULTY IN CONNEXION 
WITH LANGUAGE. 



While months and years are consumed in stocking 
the memory — often to be dismissed from it imme- 
diately afterwards, with whatever is the most recon- 
dite, and the least available, in the learned languages, 
too little attention is given, if any at all, to Language 
— considered as the engine of the mind's operations, 
as the record of its stores, and as the index to what- 
ever is cognizable by the external or internal senses. 
But it is in these latter respects, beyond any others, 
that the study of language may be made a gainftd one, 
aiFording also much agreeable excitement, arid tending 
directly to augment intellectual power. In the same 
time that is occupied with the bootless labour of 
teaching common minded boys to construct penta- 
meters,* what might not be done toward giving the 

* I would not be misunderstood : — Let the refined portion of clas- 
sical learning be cultivated with all zeal after the mind has received 
the more important elements of its education ; and by those too, whose 
natural tastes are such as assimilate with studies of this kind. What I 
would denounce (or at least exclude from the scheme and practice of 
Home Education) is — the putting the refinements of classical learning 
in the place of rational culture; — the too early introduction of them ; 
and the imposition of them at all, upon ordinary minds. 
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mind a coipmand of itsejf^ wdctf .itf..^ff)ri9f(^i by ih^ 
stuidy pf language, as the inetruinc»t,,pf tjhgHghjfej^wl 
aa the record of the myriad element^ of omr.^^^c^ 
sciousness! ..^^ ^i 

So far as the narrow limits to which I am rQstriatq4 
will allow, I propose to suggest hints for conducfiiw 
the study of language on the principle here advprt^ 
to ; and it must be remembered that there isj m t^ 
first place — ^a study of language, as related to. the ,€q^ 
ceptive faculty; then another, as related to the ppif^^ 
of abstraction, and again another, or at least a nu^^r 
cation of the preceding, as connected with the art ^ijif^ 
science of Reasoning, in its several kinds ; to w}ii^^ 
may be added the more ordinary study of it, widx a 
view to philology and literature. ^.^ 

In treating of Language, as related to the qox^qep^ 
tive faculty, we have to do with the descriptive portion 
of it only ; or those words, whether verbs, adye/bs, 
adjectives, or substantives, which signify such ppp^r^ 
ties and accidents of things as are cognizable hj.fiii^ 
senses. And here, that we may not, in the fir^t ^v? 
stance, embrace too wide a field, we exqlu^e,^ Jf; 
remand for the present, whatever belongs tPj t)^ 
interior perceptions, or sympathies, and tp th^e^mpf^ 
sentiments. — Let us suppose that we know oCnpt^^ 
but what is visible, tangible, audible, sapi^^ Of; p^^J-^. 
ferous. It will be easy to extend the.. expHqafi^^ 9^ 
our principle to the more recondite claa^.of obj^ct^, ,{. 

Two methods then are before us, wjien, we,J!?{^<5, 
it ip. view to extend and confirm the connej^op jlpe- 
twf en language and the conceptive feci;ilty ; . ^d. ti^. 
first of thesp is the on^ w^ch , natnraUj ,Copfps 4fli$9^ 
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tftfe,(4faTg-^i^b^'A^^^ df desdriptive instruc- 

ted ■i^4ik!hia:^1)efen'i*c^ irillie preceding 

TJhkpter. The teacher, whether the actual objects he 
is speaking of are before the eye, or are graphically 
^i^pfesented, or are merely embodied in language, and 
^fe^lized in the fancy, will remember that it should be 
Ms aim, not only to convey a clear and vivid notion 
irf"thos6 objects, and which he might effect perhaps 
by a "few well chosen words ; but also to establisli a 
tonnexibn, in the minds of his pupils, between these 
objects and the entire compass of descriptive terms 
ffiat might be associated with them, in the way either 
of resemblance, contrast, or negation. For an ex- 
ample, and a better does not immediately occur to 
me, we may take $outhey's ingenious accumulation of 
descriptive participles, in the well known verses enti- 
tled, ** How does the water come down at Lodore ?'* 

Kow with the aid of a view of the Fall, a very few 
sentences might suffice to convey a general idea of the 
steene, as it affects the eye and the ear; and this 
#buld be quite enough if we intended nothing further 
llhan to lodge the image, and its accompaniments, in 
thfe mind ; tend if any natural water-fall has actually 
D^n' seeii by the learner, then a condensed descrip- 
iSdn, graphically characteristic, is the best mode of 
cohveyitt^ an idea of any other cataract. If the falls 
of the Clyde, and the fall of Lodore, have been visited, 
theh a! few words maybe better than many for de- 
scriran^i Mdnifaioriency, Rinkatifos, or Niagara. 

Biit'kftei* as much has been said as jiist satisfies 
tW cbhceptlve feculty, in its efforts to realize' the/ 
sde!hte,"and what appfoves itself to go6d taste, as to 

n3 
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the choice and collocation of epithets^ then occasion 
may be taken (leisurely, and at different times) to 
assemble around this scene^ every other term in the 
language we can think of, which, by right of aflinity, 
analogy^ or opposition, might fairly claim a place in a 
description of it. Now this is done pretty nearly in 
the often repeated verses, above referred to ; for about 
a hundred and fifty participles are strung together, in 
these jingling stanzas, and there are scarcely three of 
them that can well be objected to as wholly improper 
to the subject, or as violently twisted from their ordi- 
nary import. And so it appears that the impressions 
on two only of the senses — sight and hearing, made 
by the precipitous descent of a body of water, are 
reducible to a hundred and fifty, or more, distin- 
guishable elements, each of which, as denoted by an 
appropriated term, holds a place in the mind, and 
may be thought of by itself. But then to these 
hundred and fifty terms might be added, in the way 
of opposition, contrast, or negation, nearly as many 
more. Indeed, as the descriptive words, assembled 
in these verses, relate principally to motion and sound, 
the number might be greatly increased by adding 
those which convey ideas of colour, light and shade, 
and form. 

A good exercise, with the view of assembling the 
contrasted terms, might be found in describing the 
sullen majesty of the Ganges, in its course through 
the jungled swamps of Bengal ; and the materials for 
such descriptions are at hand in every library. But 
it should be remembered that, whereas, in geogra- 
phical descriptions, such as those recommended in the 
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last chapter, the precise intention is merely to bring 
the scene vividly bejfore the mind^ in the most concise 
and appropriate terms, the intention in the present 
case, is, to accumulate, or may I say, to conglomerate, 
words and phrases, so as to familiarize the mind with 
the copia verboruniy as related to any particular aspect 
or accident of visible nature. It is another, and a 
later work, so to instil the principles of good taste, as 
shall serve to reduce, within due bounds, a too florid 
or exuberant style. A* chaste style is not to be 
obtained by stinting the mind, in its materials, or by 
chilling the fancy ; but by training it to command its 
conceptions, and to husband its resources. What we 
are now about is the process of accumuTation, apart 
from which the maxims of severe taste apply to 
nothing that is positive, and are brought in to regu- 
late — ^inanity. 

It cannot be necessar}'^ to specify the many objects 
and scenes of nature which may be made use of in 
famishing the sort of exercise now contemplated. 
If any of those descriptions of volcanoes, stalactite 
caverns, mountain passes, forests, deserts, and oceans, 
which are at hand in all modem compilations, in- 
tended for young persons, are assumed as the material 
of the exercise ; then the learner may exhibit his 
ingenuity (when of an age to make the attempt) in 
re-writing a given description, substituting, wherever 
it can be done with propriety, other terms for those 
which he finds before him. Let him follow his origi- 
nal, step by step, sentence by sentence, word by 
word; r^lacing each by an equivalent, or by two or 
three, eqidvaleiit to the one; or by one, condensing 
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xfttfi^ wwoAffum^ 



tile power of t\<ro' of dilree; It huit: seiem^ut>dfflunas 

to exempUfy so easy a process ; but J i^rill give ' iu 
iaateooe, taken at hazard, from a deacription vof i a 

night on the Grjaids Mtdets. /"'' 



It was a brilliant night Be- 
neath a dark and cloudless vault, 
the snowy mantle of the mountain 
shone resplendent with the beams 
6f a full Italian moon. The guides 
lay buried in the deepest sleep. 
Thus in the midnight hour, at the 
height of ten thousand feet, I stood 
alone, my resting-place a pinnacle 
of rock that towered darkly above 
the frozen wilderness from which 
it isolated rose. Below me, Ihe 
yawning clefts and uproarious deso- 
lation of the glacier presented an 
AppB^fngpioture of dangers scarce- 
ly gone by. Around and above 
was a sea of fair and treacherous 
snow, whose hidden perils yet lay 
before us. I saw the chain of Jura, 
and the distant top of many an 
unknown alp — an earnest of the 
pnwpect from still more lofty re- 
gions. Yet among them Mont 
Buet's white dome, a warning mo- 
tmtne:eit of Eschen's fate, forbade 
the attempt to go up l^igher. The 
vale of Chamonix slept at the 
mountain's foot, and, now and then 
l^ok^n ))/ .the deep thun4er of an 
avalanche, the profoundest silence 
reigned. It seemed the vastest, 
wfideat^ sternest of nature's prodi- 
gies, reposing; — now starting as 
in a fitful dream, then sinking 
itgaiit into ^e stilldftt calm. The 
ii^^ence i\pon, my mind of that 
poetic vision of the night I must 
d^kpair bH everbemg able to com- 
n^V^iiq^tf'tQ ot^?9, juf4 yft.the 



The night was resplendent The 
mountain, clad in spotless white', 
glistened against the deep blue of 
the sky in the light of the mooii, 
then at the full, and such ' as it is 
seen in Italy. The guides were 
in the profoundest slumber ; and I 
stood solitary, at an elevation of 
ten thousand feet, keeping the 
midnight watch, on a rocky turret, 
rearing itself gloomily out of the 
icy desert around. Beneath my 
feet lay the gaping chasms, and 
wild solitudes of the glacier, re- 
minding me of the frightfhl j^erils 
we had just escaped. On all ^d^ 
and about the upper path we had 
yet to tread, was outspread a fall^-i 
cious expanse of fviow^ X ^7 
cerned the ridge of Jura, and 
many a remote summit o/t nhtii- 
lesB alpine tops^^^plo^lgcft) of $ ^ 
view we should comia^ai^d fron^ 
more elevated spots. Among 
these, the snowy ar^'Of ^l^ltont 
Buet seemed, in. recalling, if^, f^e 
of Eschen, to prohibit our ascent 
The valley of Chtoiotiix lifl^^ritfi 
quil^ at the base of .tii^e ,qi9v^{ai%( 
while, except as interrupted from 
time to time by tlte stdlfek Witf '6H 
falling svalancfaa, 'unifiliso^tci > m 
lence prevailed. The 8^ene<>ffered 
to the admiring and astoimded eye, 
in- soleknn stSOnissi, tHet (m4>ki W« 
pendous, disor^re^t.^and ^^,if^^^ 
grand of the spectacles which na- 
ture' teyWheiie p^esenltf^- At'^i* 
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memoprj, standing pl(me^ unalter- next^ subsiding into motionless re- 
aWe by time ... It was past four pose. I can never hope to convey 
<l^cUiQk. ' O^ioiLi itwiie irli«re tke to attoHker mind the effect pedix^ 
lull, and now setting moon, had ed npoa my pvn by tlwit nig^ of 
beamed three hours before. Soon dream-like wonders ; and yet the 
the mountain top became a pyra- images themselves are present to 
mid of gold ; the delightful token my fancy, as if never to fade or ))e 
that the rising sun, between which impaired. ... It was past four 
and us the mountain intervened, o'clock, and now Orion kept the 
had redeemed the pledge given^ by place where, three hours ago, the 
his departing rays. moon shed her beams. Presently 

the summit of the mountain glowed 
, in golden splendour, and. filled vi^ 

with the pleasurable assurance that 
. ^ the sun, hidden from us by the in- 

tervening height, had returned tQ 
realize the hope with which ^e had 
watched his decline. 

i It would be no very diflScult task to funuda.;ft 
second, and a third version of some such descriptive 
passage ; even without allowing the structure of the 
sentences and paragraphs to be lost sight of; for our 
immediate purpose would not be secured if nothing 
were done but compose, ad libitum, another deserip*^ 
tion of the same scene. 

I. The teacher natay make a commencement with single 
^feAtences, descriptive of the most familiar objects, and 
he will not fail to £nd that the practice, if continued 
at inteiTals, and not sternly enforced, enlarges, in a 
pleasurable luamier, the learner's acquaintance with, 
a»d<^p(9Wer over language, while it brings the co]»^p* 
tive faculty into a well defined alliance with the most 
sj^iifieant terms. There is, in such a prooess^t ^ 
dbuble; and an ititiinately blended training bf tHi^ 
vm^i, the, effect > of which is in aja eqW d^gr^(?.,to 
ewpich^alnd to empower it. The pmotiee' of" tfttuBte*- 
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tion from another language^ when the time comes for 
attempting it^ and if passages are selected with judg- 
ment, maybe resorted to with the best effect, as 
related to our immediate purpose. The learner, when 
qualified to do so, should take a floridly descriptive 
passage, such as may be found in Buffon, or Fenelon, 
and render it into english, in two versions ; then into 
latin ; and if not proficient enough in greek to carry 
the same passage forward into that language, our 
purpose, in some good measure, will be secured by his 
merely looking out the epithets — adjectives and verbs, 
which would be best embodied in such a translation. 

I well know that the teacher of language whose 
habits of mind fix his attention upon grammatical and 
synthetical proficiency, and who feels as if Horace 
himself were to revise every exercise, will distaste 
methods such as those which I venture to recommend ; 
decrying them as impertinent, or as likely to withdraw 
the learner's regards fi:om the momentous matters of 
syntax and quantity. Be it so : I am intent upon the 
invigoration of the elementary £Eiculties of the mind ; 
and with this view, holding in abeyance the objections 
of scrupulous scholarship, avail myself of such means 
as seem adapted to my purpose — a purpose I humbly 
deem important. And in this place I must express 
the opinion that, in teaching languages, the process 
would be greatly facilitated by confining the learner's 
attention, in the first instance, or so far as coidd con- 
veniently be done, to the descriptive portion of each ; 
this being the class of words most readily taken up by 
the mind. I grant however that a method of this sort 
demands some preparations to be made for oariyingit 
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into effect, in the way both of newly arranged voca- 
bularies, and new selections of readings. 

With a description of some impressive scene, in a 
lively and natural style, as the nucleus of the exercise, 
four or five languages may be familiarized, at one and 
the same time, and without implying any more effort, 
on the part of the learner, than is required in the 
study of a single language. On the contrary, I believe 
that the mind is aided and lightened, rather than 
oppressed, by the conveyance, in conjunction, of several 
sets of words and idioms. But then the entire system 
of teaching must be natural and colloquial, not scho- 
lastic or abstruse. The modem european tongues (at 
least) may, with great ease, be thus taught in con- 
junction ; and so many are the points of agreement 
among them, that the points of difference give rise to 
little difficulty : and it is evident that, when four or 
five languages, placed, as we may say, in parallel 
colunms, are compared, the general impression made 
upon the learner's mind by the analogies, or identical 
forms, in a view of the four or five, in conjunction, 
will be so strong as to aid him much in rendering 
himself master of the peculiarities of each. The 
english language, claiming cousinship as it does, on 
both sides, with the northern and with the southern 
tongues, opens the way to the acquirement of any one 
of either class. Especially is this true (after greek 
and latin have been acquired) in relation to french, 
Italian, Spanish, and portuguese, which in fact may 
more readily be taught and learned as so many 
dialects of the same stock, than separately and con- 
secutively. 
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Thus fatr we hav^ spokeii'of t1i«'%otee8jJ6iidfefli«' 
between the conceptive faculty and Langtfegfe' WMcn' 
is promoted, in an inartificial maniier; hy* flie^^'mfere 
use of its descriptive portion, while It is empfoydi l&F 
enridhing the mind with ideas of the various iiceii^ 
and sin^e objects of the visible world. Ani if 'iiSS 
process be pursued in the two modes above menlabhi^/ 
that is to say, first, in the way of well-selected kiiS' 
concise descriptions, and secondly, in that of theadctf-' 
mulation of kindred terms, we shall go hear to'cdiftt-' 
prfehend the entire vocabulary of the language,'^'' 
related to the objects of sense. '^ 

.. rr) 

But there remains a process of another sort, and 'or 
the highest utility, as well in relation to that commaiid ' 
of language which we wish to insure, as to the enrich-' 
ment of the conceptive faculty. To explaiii vrfiat r 
now mean I must remind the reader that the vocibti-" 
lary of words (whatever may be their grammafiBii!' 
form^ and which is accidental merely — wheth<6i*'stiB-' 
stantives, adjectives, verbs, participles, adverbs) 'reHt-^^ 
ing to the visible appearances and sensible prop^fttes 
of the external world, is, if we speak of it in ain^^^ 
a Record of general facts, cognizable by the Htiinkfi*' 
mind, through the senses. And whereas 'ho'^cwfe*' 
htiman mind, however nice in its perceptions/ cit ^ifi&ct 
and excursive in its habits of observation, ^v<^ tSSSs'' 
account of more than a portion, and probably 'i'V4Hy*' 
sriiall portioh, of the sensible qualities trid isHafSfeiS^tif ' 
differet^ce which are actually cognizable by mttii,V- 
c6pious and refined language, such for el^sttipWili ^oii^'^ 
oWii, contains the recorded notices of 'tltbiilialftl& ^' 
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.^, J^us^.&r .^x^^pja,; if. the most , fi-^quen% ij^d. 
\f^4^,/;)jr qfitbfBts, of.. a, Iwiguage.are tafeen a^repret 
[^j^^^i^g ^)ie broad perceptions of the ma^s x)f man^ 
]^(^, ^nd as sufficient for all ordinary purposes. of 
dflistffpption and narration^ there yet remain, in re&erve, > 
s(^i{^^ sets of terms, representing the more exact,, ox 
m,9r^ppenetrating perceptions of minds whose fa.cult^§$ 
h^jYe l|^n exeycii^ed ancl. sharpened by peculiar p^j:-r. 
s^ts,..or by the habit of admitting intense sensatimsf,, 
One such set comprises those descriptive . words tbat^ 
find a place only in poetry, and which are nothing 
^e,,l^ut eixpres^ns of the highly refined perceptiqns 
(xf lihp. ii(^Qst gifted and sensitive minds : and th^e vei^y . 
p^|X^ptioij[&, ynl^eeded by the generality of men, are, 
t^irfli^ ,tl^ ni€|diupi of the terms employed to convey 
th^,^ Ijroi^bt within the range of all — are forced 
ugj9^,tlie,,nptic^ qf alL It is as when two persons, 
v^y^up^^qif^lly gifted as to their powers of pbserva- 
ti.Qg^^are.tr^vieJling together; for the more observant. 
of^jl^eit^P i^.ey^ry moment jogging the elbow of his 
obt^fs.^G^pjandpn, and directing his eye, on the right 
^R^iftfl l^lSf* ^ many forms of beauty which, by Jhiqi- 
s^^ , \i% jvoj^ld )jaye disregarded* 

jr,^^^ jtljai^. again,, there is another set of descripl;iv;^j, 
t^ij^ig^ ejsj>j;essi^ jlxpse partial, and yet very nic§ per7 , 
c^itfipijs )yJbifih rpsult from the avocations and mechar. 
n|f;al, ^plo jJCOjents 9f difierent classes of men, Th^se . 
t^chfl^ words, (^pyd the amount of them is vejy gr^iit^i 
aif^(;tljgijf.sftgnifif2^^9e;very remarkable) although they 
n^ jff9j;,9rj^jl?jaiily )?e,l^y9ila^ei^ y^friting or digcpui;^^ 
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are worthy of att^tion when considered as records, 
or notations, of the sensible qualities of things. We 
might take, for an example, the description of the^sea 
and sky in a storm, which would be given by a lands- 
man, of ordinary sensibility, and ordinary acquaintance 
with language ; and which would well enough convey 
a general idea of the scene, in its broader features. 
But next, let us ask the poet, whose eye has a pecu- 
liar regard to the sublime and beautiful, and whose 
vocabulary contains a far more extensive assortment 
of terms, to take up the same theme ; and we shall 
find that he not merely associates many fine senti- 
ments with the natural objects before him, but that 
he has observed and noted many circumstances of the 
scene that had altogether escaped the vulgar eye : — 
in fisujt he has seen, what the other saw not. Yet this 
is not enough ; for we must next call in the painter — 
the marine painter, and if he possess a tolerable com- 
mand of language — ^the technical language of his ai^t, 
we shall immediately feel that he too has noted a 
hundred nice shades and aspects of the scene, which 
not even the poet had discerned. Yet every such 
technical descriptive phrase notes a real circumstance 
of a stormy ocean and sky ; and each is a circumstance 
which, after it has once been pointed out to us, we 
shall ourselves be able, another time, to catch, and 
which we should regret not to have had the power of 
observing. 

We have not however yet done ; for if we go astern, 
and enter into talk with the old mariner who holds 
the helm, and get him freely to employ his slang terms 
in describing a gale of wind, we shall again be met, 
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uot merely by a new set of words, but by a new class 
of observations, so peculiar as not to have been 
regarded either by the poet, or the painter. One 
step more will lead us as far as we need go in this 
illustration. Let us then turn to the naturalist, or 
the man of science, who having acquired those habits of 
refined observation that are requisite in pursuing the 
exact methods of modem science, sees and notes, in 
the agitated sea and atmosphere, many evanescent 
indications of the meteorological, the chemical, and 
the electric changes that are going on, and which had 
wholly escaped every eye but his own: and these 
more recondite phenomena he consigns to a technical 
phraseology, peculiar to science. , 

And now, if we take the entire compass of phrases 
employed by — the common observer — the poet — the 
marine painter — ^the old sailor, and the man of science, 
and expunge the few which may be strictly synony- 
mous, or undistinguishable in sense ; the copious col- 
lection will then constitute a vocabulary corresponding 
with all the appearances, that are cognizable by the 
human eye, during a sea storm. The set of phrases 
employed by the first observer embraces only the most 
obtrusive features of the scene ; those introduced by 
the second, have the effect of extending and refining 
our conceptions on all sides ; and thus in succession, 
a third, a fourth, and a fifth pair of eyes, is lent to us, 
and by the aid of each, and through the intervention of 
language, we are made mentally the spectators of the 
scene, five times over, and until nothing scarcely 
remains unnoted or unthought of. 

Now it is manifest that, whoever, by the simple 
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aad e«S7 means of coUeetingj and makiiig' ^failtis^lf 
thorotighlj acquainted with the meaning of th^ entity 
body of descriptiTe terms, as severally employed h^ 
different classes of observers, not only enlarges hi« 
knowledge of language (a secondary yet im|>oitant 
object) but brings himself into a point of view whence 
every nice variety of the external world may be ^s- 
tinctly noted, or vividly conceived of. To learn 'Hite 
meaning of all descriptive terms, whether common', 
technical, poetic, or scientific, is to furnish the Tt&tud 
with a museum of specimens, containing whatever dl^- 
most practised eyes have descried on the face of the 
material imiverse. 

Yet this is but a portion of the benefit acortiSng' 
from an extended acquaintance with descriptive ^oca*- 
bularies ; for, as any one knows, words are at oncf^ 
our guides and our goads in seeing, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, feeling, with discrimination. Words ^e the 
stimulants of perception, and the indicators of the less 
obtrusive class of sensible &cts. There are many 
thousand appearances in nature — there are innuitee* 
Table varieties of figure, motion, colour, texture, which 
would never arrest the eye, and of which we fihotild 
take no sort of cognizance, if we had not first eoitti^ 
to the knowledge of the word which notes the pattl^ 
culax phenomenon, and thence been led to look 'fbr' 
its archetype in nature. 

The hearing of a new descriptive term, wSth iitfir 
meaning, is like the— ^' see there," addressed by^e 
qUiick-aighted and well^-informed to the d«ll^ -wlien- 
the two are taking their turn through a maseiiks^i. ^^OEt^ 
is tbua that the reading of poeti^ qiens the efeqitoi 
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a uew wcNrld of* phenomena obvious indeed, but hot 
aQtufdly observed until we receive this soft of aid: 
An appropriate instance in illustiation of my meanii^^ 
i^ay be found in the set of phrases employed by iiie«- 
dioal practitioners for characterising the variations el 
tb^ PuiiSE : for this example shows how very much 
the exactness of our perceptions depends upon tiie 
mental aid we receive from the use of distinctive tem^* 
Jijx upprofessional finger^ how fine soever may be it» 
i^^Eu^e of touch, does not usually discriminate more 
ti^m- four, or five varieties of beat^ at the wrist ;. and^ we 
a;;^. cci^tent to say that the pulse is — quick or fiiow^^^ 
hard or soft — strong or weak. But the varieties noted, 
by fthe-phyaiciaji, and retained in his recoUection^by 
t]^.i«BejQf distinctive epithets, amount to as many air 
two and twenty. As for instance^ the pulse is said toj 
be either — ifrequent, slow, intermittent, equal, regulax> 
0i5, of vaiyiag' force: or it is — ^full, long, labouring, 
bpitfi^iugi feeble : or it is — hard, sharp, strong : or it 
i9-n-wiry^ weak, soft, yielding : or it is — quick, oar 
twiy ' OT it is— large, or small. Now by the mei« 
£^df.t:^ thi9 set of phrases, fixed in the memory, an 
Unpcgffessional hand might be trained, with a litde* 
pi^tice,! to feel and to distinguish all l^ese varieties* 
£)e9eriptive. words, then, and especially techniccd' 
tfo^sU might justly, be called the antenmv of peroe^ 
tion : it is by these that we feel our way toward nicety 
and eftilL more nice sensations. ' 

•wOrlet any one give aiew days' attention- to a bota^ 
nioal'gldfiBiHy, istoring his memory, pretty well, itilsh^ 
thiose.iphjraflefl which have been constructed for. thi^^ 
purpose ofinolang what cprnmon Byes do no4 discivimi« 
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minatey in the forms and colours of the vegetable 
world. The mere possession of these words enables 
him to see what, without them, he would never have 
noticed. We now put out of view the regularly con- 
ducted and scientific study of botany, and borrow an 
illustration from it, with the single intention of showing 
how the mere acquirement of descriptive phrases, 
understood in their etymology, and their actual or 
technical application, opens the eyes, and leads the 
way to an extended and precise observation of nature. 
These same terms then, so employed to fix the atten- 
tion upon particular phenomena, thenceforward dis- 
charge a higher function in regard to the conceptive 
faculty, serving to bring before the mind — not vague 
impressions merely of the more obtrusive features of 
nature ; but all the varied richness of her garb, and 
with the utmost exactness. For example. — 

We will suppose the case of a person not as yet 
systematically conversant with botany, but who makes 
himself acquainted with such phrases as the following, 
employed to express the varieties of vegetable sur&ce. 
And it is presumed that he possesses just so much 
acquaintance with latin as is requisite for under- 
standing such of these terms as are derived from that 
language. 

Vegetable surfaces then are said to be — 

Rugose, as the leaves of sage. 

Netted (reticulated) or covered with intersecting and raised lines, 
as the seeds of geranium. 

Half-netted ; when, in several layers, the outer one only is reti- 
culated. 

Pitted ; having numerous small shallow depressions. 

Lacun osE ; having numerous, large, and deep depressions, or exca- 
vations. 
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HoNEY-coMBEj) ; excavated in the maimer of a honey-comb, as the 
receptacle of the poppy-seeds. 

Arjbolatb ; ditided into irregalar angular spaces. 

Scarred ; marked by the scars left by what has faded and fallen off. 

Ringed ; surroimded by elevated or depressed bands. 

Striated ; marked by longitudinal lines. 

PuRRowED ; marked by longitudinal channels. 

AcicuLATED; marked with very fine irregular streaks. 

Dotted ; covered with minute impressions, as if made by the point 
of a pin. 

Or, to take those characteristics of the surfiice 
which relate to appendages, thereto attached. Vege- 
table surfaces are — 

Unarmed ; destitute of spines or prickles. 

Spiny ; furnished with spines. 

Prickly ; furnished with prickles. 

Bristly ; covered with rigid hairs, or straight prickles. 

MuRiCATED ; covered with hard short excrescences. 

Spiculate ; having fine, fleshy, erect points. 

EouoH } covered with rigid short points. 

TuBERCLED ; covered as with warts. 

Pimpled ; with smaller tubercles. 

Hairy ; covered with weak thin hairs. 

Downy ; with dense short soft hairs. 

Hoary ; hairy, and so dense as to whiten the surface. 

Sbagoy ; having long weak hairs. 

T<»cento8B ; covered with dense rigid hairs. 

Velvety ; the same, more dense. 

Woolly ; covered with long, dense, curled, and matted hairs. 

Floccose; having tufts of dense hair. 

Bearded ; with tufts of long hairs, growing on different parts of the 
surface. 

Silky ; covered with fine, close pressed, hairs. 

Cobwebbed; covered with loose, white, thin, entangled hairs. 

Ciliated; with hairs like the eye-lashes, at the margin of a leaf. 

Fringed; the margin set with thread-like processes, thicker than 
habs. 

Feathery ; having long hairs, which are themselves hairy.* 

Or we might confine ourselves to the last fourteen 



* See Lindle/s Introduction to Botany. 
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locatioQ aad compaiiscm 4)f pbvaaiebj mx eyi$,novi^'tik 
an ardioary degree obs^xyanU would iknrh«i»yiMHrei) 
have noticed more than three or four ^f dtetb'i^o^' 
ties ; aad that only in a vague maimer, and^aossitUilfe' 
the diatijietive terms might have been iunod-iniikr- 
ehangeablji and improperly; or as if eqiUTalcM 
one to the other. But vtrhen onoe the fourteeli JMOnki 
have been consigned to the memoryi in c^nneacwBi. 
and after some specimens of, each kind ikaam boMk) 
examined, then, in every ramble by th^ hedgQ^e^ 
fourteen distinguishable forms, instead loi, ihrito nv* 
four, will be looked for ; and furtbermofee, hy tlK aiib 
of these distinctive terms^ the mind es^dsea Aicom^i 
mand over the images of the variousibrma iOiK}iitis^> 
guished. Deprived of the assistance of Ja^gu^e;; iiaeqrt 
few minds (probably none) could retain* 'ondbvclci^ii 
with any degree of precision, any large assortilSeitlfatf/ 
forms, shades, tints, kinds of moTeiment,.and|ifadidMi 
of action. But with this assistance, the all bmt *isa^. 
merable phenomena of the material. uniTime, ti^ittH^ 
and in motion, as they come uad«ff Ibe tiofgrnmiiiciiitii 
the several senses, singly or in cmijuBctism, I9r9im9t\ 
only treasured up in the mind, buA 4ure. heUiafer htA? 
and call, so as to be istvailabld in whatevfifio^tUey 
majr- promote the operations of the. highefvfMidttetict'ui 
The acquisition of the entire oonpaaa^lx>fi'JiWiii-' 
vjBRaAL VOCABULARY of desoriptitc wocds, ki'iim>mKf^ 
hioguage, I therefore consider as the ohieffntinife<|ri 
vpotfk of a complete inftdOiectual ednoHtiiteb<'o(&kii»J 
ladioiir thoroughly achieved, the mind h 'j^edaA^ $fi 
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Kaiitloip(MM»dlfig<itoti[ii» yat^ lof fter <^bal ^ow^rs) 
lAaxMO^W^tDky ttdMafiee> with eaise and miceess^ in any 
dir0(ilion.it may diooM. Not is the labour implied 
m> mtikmg sueh an acquisition by any means serere 
09ixq>ultiTe ; indeed it may be so conducted as to be 
eiitoted with scarcely any conscious effort. 

It' is by the means of classification, that we must 
flU^triate our toils in this department of study ; and 
ifl tamth, w^cmders may be effected by this simple 
device^ If nothing more were aimed at than to gire 
th» learner a liberal acquaintance with the language 
Qfidi»geftt ^oQ'fersation, and of books, we might leave 
OMt oif 'idew for the present, the whole mass of techni* 
caL aad 43eieiitific terms f and might then rely upon 
tho'inaensible operation of general mental culture for 
oosifteyiiig so much knowledge of words as is requisite 
fiiV (akiog ft p^rt in refined conversation, or for relish* 
ii% Hteimture. But we have in view something be- 
ytand' tliis— 4iamely, the culture of the conceptive 
faebliy ; and for securing this further end, it is neces- 
saiy*tD include every species of descriptive language, 
yfllMhm . technical, or scientific; nor should we stop 
liMifliiiie Bond has been put in communication, by the 
DdMns' ^f worde^^^^rdinary and extraordinary, with 
eii^ :dianiiite charateteristic of the material world. 

.'ull?<4»Bifiication of terms, fulfilling this intention, 
muat^therafore be a little complex ; that is to say, 
ini ttspch- diviSMm of descriptive words, there mi»t be 
sepMPflAefy* adduced, 1st, all terms in colloquial use; 
2i, ^m terms of the poetic style ; 9d, words belonging 
ta.tdchnionl^ and 4Ah, to seiefttific vocabularies* But 
t^ ppoawii^ to Ae. »sader even the heads o£ any auA 

o 
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classification would trespass very far upou th^ limits 
of this volume ; and instead of occupying space with 
an abstract of what could be of little utility, unless 
exhibited in all its details, I will offer an example or • 
two of the method in which the learner may be ex-*> 
ercised, in the useful practice of assembling, and of 
sorting, descriptive words and phrases, for himself. 
These exercises, easily devised by the teacher, are bf 
two kinds, the first of which may be called the Con- 
crete method, and the second the Abstract : — 

By the concrete method, I mean, the adducing 
epithets, in as great numb» and variety as possible^ 
which are attributable to any given subject : such as — 
the ocean — a, river — a sandy desert — an alpine ridge ; 
or, the forms of animals — the flight of birds — ^the 
colours of flowers, or, as exemplified below, the forms 
and colours of trees, collectively and singly ;— exclu- 
ding those terms that are strictly botamcal and 
technical : as thus : — 

A Forest is said to be — dense, dark, deep, entangled, pathless, gloomy, 

rich, magnificent, primevaL 
Trees are — lofty, tall, low, bushy, ample, stately, umbrageous, wide- 
spreading, vigorous, decaying, shattered, leafless, scathed. 
Foliaga is — verdant, sombre, variegated, dense, fleaky, tufted, scftly, 

light, heavy, motionless, dancing, trembling* 
The branches and roots are — gnarled, knotted, tortuous, slim, elastic, 

stooping, erect, fan-like, prone, supine, interlaced, aspiring. 
The trunk is— massive, slender, twisted, helix-like, rugged^ riven, 

hollow, ivy-clad, moss-covered, slanting, erect, fallen. 
The bark is — rough, smooth, chapped, rigid, soft, interlaced, rugose, 

silvery, black, brown, grey, red, ashy. 
The leaf is — thick, thin, polished, rough, indented, even, scoUa^ed^r 

triform, hairy, downy, trembling, green, yellow, red, brown, dark, 

light, bright, dull. 

. . To these might easily be added as many more ; atid 
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if the learnef be furnished with an instance or two, so 
as to set him a-going, the exercise, agreeable in 
itself, will tend at once to enlarge his acquaintance 
with language — to give him a ready command of it ; 
and, which is what we here principally intend, to 
impart richness, precision, and vivacity to the concep- 
tive faculty. 

Or, to take another example. — 

The sky is spoken of as — serene, stormyi cleaXi overcast, misty, hazy, 
foggy, gloomy, lowering, bright, resplendent, brilliant, deep, dull, 
brazen, ruffled, red, grey, azure, vaulted, boundless, bounded. 

At night it is — blackened, sombre, dim, sparkling, spangled, starry, 
magnificent 

Clouds are — thick, thin, heavy, light, dark, tender, fleecy, streaky, 
dappled, fleaky, massive, dense, mural, stormy, rushing, flying, 
flitting, motionless, broken, scattered, condensed, distinct, defined, 
commingled, confused, heaped, piled, towering, jagged, rounded, 
in tiers, or strata, black, leaden, blue, red, pink, orange, fiery, 
glowing, cold, purpled, golden, silvery, fringed, feathery, buoyant, 
swollen, swelling, billowy, bulging, stooping, loaded, mantling, 
rainy, snowy, gathering, clearing, electric. 

To these, nearly a hundred terms, descriptive of 
ordinary overhead appearances, the poet would add 
many others, of an allusive or figurative kind ; such as 
-Ttgay, glad, melancholy, cheerftd, ominous, portentous ; 
and the painter not a few of a peculiar sort, invented, 
partly, to fix in his recollection certain rare and pecu- 
liar aspects of the heavens ; and partly (and perhaps 
chiefiy) to indicate those characteristics of these same 
appearances, that demand attention when consigned 
to the canvass, whether skilfully or unskilfully ; such 
are the terms — woolly, muddy, dirty, chalky, muzzy, 
harsh, warm, cold, clean, raw, heavy. 

lit is an exercise of excellent tendency to ^ut 
o2 
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d^wn as |[reat. a n^]]|ber of epiith^U<aa wp\^^?fh(t^f^ 
pf,, applicable to some one subject, such as U*^,^^ 
gp]i\g ; aad then, cutting up the^paper^ and^-^i^pg 
the pieces, to require the learner to arra^er th^^ j^ 
line; and in an order indicating the simplicity, ar„^ 
coji^plesity, the proximity, or the remoteness of i^Ji 
teriu^ in relation to the natural order of our p^rc^p? 
tions, and of the impressions thence resultii^ ; a^,^r 
i^stance ; — a rock, or a mass of rocks, considen^^h.^f 
.t9 its size, is— . „ . . ,^., 

(Ist. Large, tall, wide, deep). i* - • 

^^4*. X«o%f ^a*t, huge, massiTe). , ^^ • I 

(3d. Stupendous, grand, sublime, awful). 

Or, considered as to its form and position^ fit is-rn'* ! 

(1st. Square, pyramidal, rounded, perpendicular, arcliedj o'btusei 

•• r?ven, cleft, jagged). •* /t,;j 

(2d. Precipitous, steep, rugged, naked, impending, inaccessible, c^ou)^ 

capped). 
(3d. Frightful, melancholy, threatening, grim, stem, dread); ^ 

In the above examples, the words embraced in the 
first crotchets, relate to simple qualities, cognizable 
immediately by the senses of sight and touch. Thosfe 
included in the second, express notions resulting from 
some tacit comparison, or relaticm, conjoined "With a 
slight indication of the feeling with which such objects 
ave contemplated. Those in the third set apetcopiofli, 
and imply some sort of prosopopeia ; or an Jlttribidting 
.pif^th^. qualities .of mind to natural objects* . SaveK?! 
Mptortant itotellectual habits must havie beeft'actriiired 
»W.3) Wy ^^^ could take a handful of such sl^p;?'^ and 
'«(olft>'thiera conlectly, on the principle here mentl6ned. 
^ ,. pescrJLpjtiye terms, collected Jn parcels a^ i^^yi? 
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^fy'tbhtirfetfeii J ' tliat ?sfo'say, they are talteft as'th'^ 
SL^dndts 6f some one subject. But the same dass bf 
WbitliS kre susceptible of assortment, or classification, 
ffli the "abstract, or taken as related to the mode Iti 
WnicTi the qualities they signify are entertained by th^ 
littihail mind. A comprehensive scheme for the classi- 
ficdtioii of this portion of language would cover k gr^at 
ipk^e in a volume like this ; nor can I attempt mot^ 
that! 'to bffhr a few samples of the way in whifch e^j^ 
exercises may be prepared for learners, and giveti to 
them, rather as pastimes than as lessons. 

First then, let it be required to produce the prinfci*- 
pal terms that are employed to express those qualities 
of the ^ material world which are perceived by oacbf 
the penses, unaided by the others, and apart from any 
inferences derived from other sources ; and apart also 
frotn ^y notions of relation, or comparison ; as for 
instancfr'— 



Th^ ^ple sensations of Shell, are indicated by naming the sub- 
stance whence they proceed ; as, the smell of musk, lavender, the 
' ' * " i^ste, the violet, brimstone, burning feathers, &c. 
^^tiiknple sensations of Taste, bave terms in the abstract, for tb^ 
principal classes, such as — sweet, bitter, sour, acrid ; and concrete 
'"' " tenhs for the varieties, such as^-flavour of an orange, apple, grap^, 
ft J .p£pQ^, wine, ohampfignB* of beef, mutton, veaL 
The sifnple sensations of the Muscular Power have appropriated 

'to them such words as — ^hard, soft, (heavy, light). 
»tlttti ^mple^ensaations Of flhe Touch (seated in the Cfutiele) are indir 
,,j^^»pated.by the words — hot, cold, warm, rou|[h, 8^ooth« sofl^ shsrp, 
^" blunt, tingling, tickling, itching, smarting. 
^TMy^Ai^ple sfenAritlons df H^rAkmo, ate hoted by iSit Mrotds^^loiliti, 




} ) ) i I Mfffy^ ^K each of irhieh, is absolately peculianr**anj eif^^fPtf^ 



tone, in recollecting which we we seldom mistaken* ^ 

Tne'8imp\e sensations of Sight,' are peculiarly definite, aha the 
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teraiB appropriated to them areneyer confbunded-: such, are the 
words — bright, dark, white, yellow, orange, red. blue, purple; 
and all their intermixtures, until we reach the nicest distinctions, 
and are obliged to have recourse to concretes, as in the phrases — 
peach-blossom, rosy, flesh-coloured, vermilion, ash-colcfured, jet, 
ebony, &c. 

A sample of terms, of this elementary order, having 
been produced by the learner, he should proceed to 
adduce, under an analogous arrangement, a second set, 
comprising those terms that indicate qualities known 
to us by an unconscious comparison of the sensaidons 
of two or more of the senses ; or by oomparisons of 
different sensations of the same sense ; as thus, iiod to 
invert our order. 

Objects perceived by the visual organ alone, but yet unconsciously 
compared with others, present or reeolleeted, are said to be — £m, 
distinct, vivid, faint, glowing, faded ; or if judged of by t|xe con- 
vergence of the two orbits (touch apart) they are discerned to be 
near, or remote. 

Objects perceived and thought of by the means of the combined 
sensations of sight and touch, or of muscular movement, are — 
large, small, wide, narrow, high, low, spherical, hollow, convex, 
sharp, blunt, p3n'amidal, cubical, jagged, even, abrupt, slender, 
bulky. 

Bodies, the qualities of which are perceived by the sense of touch, 
and of muscular action mainly ; but known still more accumtely 
by the concurrence of the perceptions of sight (and tl^U daas is 
very numerous) are said to be — solid, fluid, (or liquid,) gaseous, 
glutinous, sticky, elastic, pliable, tough, rigid, brittle, dense, 
porous ; or the texture of bodies is considered as-^fibfrous, tryMsl- 
lized, spongy, woolly, compact, hairy, downy, reticuUted^ va$ci:|lar, 
granulated. 

Bodies, the qualities of which are judged of by an ^timately com- 
bined comparison of the sensations of touch, muscular power, 
sight, smell, and perhaps taste, are said to be— oily, greasy, resi- 
nous, mealy, soapy. 

Bodies, the qualities of which affect, in an nn^stinguishable manner, 

and simultaneously, the gustatory and ol&ctory organs, together 

' with the sense of touch, and sometimes of muscular 'power in 

' the tongue, are called — acrid, crude, pungent, aatrxngexit, rough. 
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Ot^ if the Binell xhieAjy and the gustatory oBgan indtreotly and 

" " "Obaomely are affeetsd— '4iroi!natic, pntreiacent, ammofikcai. 

;Tiie sBBsetiena of the auditory organ are rarely eombzned vith those 

of the other senses ; and only in the way of imperfect coales- 

' c«iee : such are certain yibrations of highly elastic substances, 

affecting simultaneously, though hardly conjoinedly, the ear and 

the sense of touch. But sounds, and musical sounds especially, 

gjenerate highly complex sensations, as related one to the other, 

successively, as in melody, or simultaneously, as in harmony. 

A second series af exercises may be :bnuslied by 
pr^oducing those tenns (belonging to each of the 
' fioases) that express some relation of the qualities of 
^ bodies to natural uses, ends, or artificial purposes ; 
'sucih are the words — ductile, malleable, soluble, arid, 
humid, tenacious, penetrating, ponderable, impalpable, 
opaque, transparent, refractive, reflecting, radiating, 
corrosive, stimulating, absorbent, dispersive, sedative. 

A third series may consist of those terms, many of 
them scientific or technical, which express the ele- 
mientary dbaracteristics of bodies, or their generic or 
specific adjuncts ; such as — siliceous, argillaceous, 
metallic, vitreous, ligneous, bitumenous, saline, gela- 
tinous ; or — ^granivorous, carnivorous, gregarious, pre- 
dacious, viviparous, oviparous, biped, quadruped, 
- i«ptile. 

A fourth series, embracing a wide variety of terms, 
would include those designations of the sensible quali- 
ties of bodies which indicate, or connote, the feelings, 
pleasurable or painftil, excited in us by them : such as 

First, the more simple and organic, namely — tepid, hot, scalding, 

cold, refreshing, burning, irritating, glaring, dazzling, stunning, 

^weet, soothing^ thrilling, melodious : or, secondly, the more cpm* 

f , . . plicate, ax)d such as involve associal^ions with the intellectual and 

., > mor«Jl&c^ultifU3;iU3 the.words—beautifuli sublime, pleasing, gentle, 

grand, magnificent, tiemendgus, terrible, awfuJ^ astoundiog, exhi- 
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" evanescent, refined, subtile. I ^, j^... 

* Under heads, such as these, and which may "fee 
varied in many ways, at the pleasure of tlie teacher, 
and for the better exercise of the learner, it will 'fee 
easy to include the entire vocabulary of concrete terms, 
belonging to the English language; and those who 
baveDot made the experiment will be surprised",' 
'kh&ti they do so, to find on the one hand, the readi- 
in^m and facility that may soon be acquired in going 
thrcrugh with them ; and on the other, the productive 
consequence of such methods : for not only do they 
confer upon the mind a command of language, and 
not only do they generate a habit of nice discrimina- 
tion; as to the sense of words, and their real depend-' 
elote ; but they put it (and this is our immediate 
purpose) into ready communication with the material 
universe, in all its innumerable aspects ; and store ' 
the imagination with vivid conceptions of wtatever 
is cognizable to the senses. It belongs to another 
department of our educational system to insist upon 
the feet, which T have already alluded to, and witf *' 
h^e again offer to the reader's consideration, tliat a*' 
cowiprehensive, well digested, and practised acquaint-*^ 
amsfef with the concrete portion of any one Ikngukgej 
amazingly facilitates the acquirement of an6the^i otp 
of^ 'srivetittl in co^njunction. The well assotted'tf^- " 
scHptive terms of our own language, vividly assii'cIaieS** 
with^he'yjtialities they indicate, become, as bh6 'iU^Wt" 
say,»'feo taiahy 'points of concretion— of crystkltl'zaiM,*^ 
around which the equivalfent tettns of afiij^'^cjih^'^^' 
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l^pgnag^ .WewJ4^,W)tt,.A« icelei^ cerhdnty, 

almoM^of-aeheBiikial! proceiss': fo^ while the abstract 
terms of a language are open to ambiguities^ prevent- 
ing the $xed convertibility of one bu3^uage into 
another, the concrete^ expressive a9 they ar^ of .^he 
in^pressipns made upon the human mind, in all tim^s 
and countries^ by the unchanging qualities of the 
material world, are far more constant, and bett«t 
defined. And it is a circumstance deserving of regards 
in this connexion, that the lower we descend toward 
the nice shades of difference between one quality mA 
anpther, the more fixed are the terms, in all languag^fl^ 
that ar^ employed to mark them, . v , 

. But I must resist the inclination to pursue thisij 
and several other related subjects ; and having, hfistilyt 
indicated the course that may be pursued, or .a?atha^ 
the objects that should be kept in view, in training, 
the conceptive faculty, shall conclude this chapter by. 
naming one or two useful practices, having the same 

intention. 

) . 

Dra^yingand n^odelling, in all their modes, should,', 
asri' think, be considered^ not so much as an elegant! { 
accomplishment^ and as one of the most agreeable of.{ 
reiaxations from more arduous employments ; but m^ > 
the be^l posifible ^upplemeijita^ mea,ns for briagingu, 
the.^eye pd tl^e xnind into intimate coqamunion mth. 
nature^ prawi?g pn thfe one, side, and the i^tudy..x)ftr. 
lap^yi^e on tl^e other, in «omi^,sttch mode, as ha« j^W ,. 
bci^p.^ldicated, bear toge;ther upon the qoijic^ifft /^ 
faciiity^^j^pd wijth a.st^re^s that iijapart?^,. to, it.^a ,conjr,.,> 
de:p^,^^,fof <je, afid r^^t^v^ sprijfg^, , , . , . . ./ :• . ^ . . rti 
o3 
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But then, fi>r seeuinng time objeot% the rule must 
be to have done with ^'drawing lessoos^r'' alpiiOKSt 
entirely. A child, in a winter's evening, may incbe«d 
be indulged with the lithographic sketoh-bDok«.,to 
copy what he pleases ; but all regular training, in the 
arts, ought to consist of drawing from real objects, at 
home and abroad. Apart from this rational method, 
the mind halts in art, and does not step forward to 
converse with nature. And when, by this means, 
a tolerable readiness has been acquired in the use t>f 
pencil and crayons, it is a good practice to require 
sketches of objects, or of scenes, that have previoufly 
engaged the attention. This operation, held in chedc 
by the constant habit of drawing &om the present 
object, is a direct appeal to the conceptive power, aiid 
affords the most conclusive evidence of its exactness, 
and of its vivacity in any instance. In this way the 
simplest and the most definite subjects will furnish 
the most satisfsu^tory exercises. Thus, for example, 
I would not ask merely for — a landscape — a cottage, 
and a mill, or a rocky glen at pleasure; but for the 
gable end of John Brown's ivy-covered cottage> visited 
a month ago; or for the ruined south front of itfie 
tower beneath which we find a shade twice oif! thrice 
during the summer. Or, in July or August^ let it be 
required (patterns out of the question) to prodiioean 
exact outline of the snowdrop or the crocus : or the 
converse task, of delineating the flowers of July in 
January. 

On the same obvious principle, th^ vaorious 'suh- 
jects of natural history, and those which are less 
familiar^ immediately after they have been attentively 
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ixamiii^, itiajr be cikeftelied ftomroedl^ction. Di^aw- 
fifig;'<iisreg»Fded almost as an elegant aecomplishment^ 
'isaly-^ with the faighert advantage, be employed as an 
aiucDiary to the sort of elementary mental culture 
>«rh]eh has been spoken of in this, and the preceding 
^chapter* The proeess consii^ts of these three parts ; 
i^^^to see and examine whatever may be brought 
bcrfbrethe eye-^^to connect words, in all their compass, 
widi what has been seen-^and, to delineate or depict 

'winterer has been seen, and whatever, by the aid of 
VBrbal description, may be correctly conceived of. 
.'By the means of these commingled operations, not 
lonly does the entire face of nature become &maliarly 
icoown, but it is stead&stly held in the conceptive 
&culty^ and is always producible, instantaneoui^y, and 
-eorrectly. 

i If in any instance a child appears to have no eye, 
-oor- hond^ or executive and imitative faculty, I would 
by no means vex him by pertinacious endeavours to 

. fynta, habit in opposition to the intentions of nature. 
"Draining is an excellent means of training — for those 

- "to -whom it is suited ; and I think there are but few 
<rbrh6 need to be excluded from the benefits it confers. 

• '-''Tbe- exercises in collecting descriptive words, just 
'above i^^ecifled, are adapted to be wrUteli^ as they 

• : imply deliberate recollection, and some revision ; but 
fthe< mental ope^Ation is of a different sott when the 
ita(d£! I enjoined is sax extemporaneous utterance of 

thought. For in this case the pure law of association 

teomesinlRy operation, and jtfievails over any notions of 

^<fitnefBS, 0^ abstract elation. This method also should 

/{ent^t'liito our plans; and it may be put in practice 
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Jxy^.tbff foJtowii^g, oa: fiiwilajT aapy .pie^i^f o tP^lrt^pt m 
j|>99)s. better tbm lEobiasoa < Cnisi9(9> flwmske^wtlte 
}3^fite^als we want for oiu: purpose. A bogri^ wh^si iUte 
suppose already to have biocome psretty &ji]itiar<mAL 
^be .9tQTy> may be directed to some one p£ tb^ nlore 
stirring, passages, of whichi in all its delaiky be^ ds Ao 
jQ^p .bboself master. After an interval of ^ome 
d^»f h^ isreqiured to ascend tbe rostrum,.. of. rto 
;ppjQnnt.tb^ libraay table, and thence, without beoabatt 
pi: exaggeraition, to recount tbe indidentSy gmcbg tiHsat 
^,,the viTidnefis be can, and yet avoiding :ths9 aetnaji 
|]^a;9es. pf De Foe. K he be xnasteo? of- 6enc& 
pnoMgh, or of latin, to render tbe < story into- «fth«r 
jcff tbose languages, several benefits willr he '«eaused 
tpgether. ^ n 

, , The reason for assuming De Eoe's romance^ in-mdi 
a|i instance, is, that the simplicity, &miliarity, naivietev 
and vividness of the description, bring -the acei£^3^ 
in tbe most lively manner, before tbe mind, aaid-enl- 
able it to tread the ground of tbe ai&tj, as )ifr*i« 
were actually narrating our personal histOFyil jIh 
attempting a similar exercise, taking some signal 
transaction of real history as the subject, other facul- 
ties would be called into exercise, and in a manner 
not unlikely to repress the conceptive. 

We may however make the attempt with certain 
striking events; such for instance as belong to the 
history of the Black Prince, or of Henry V. ; or 
perhaps, still better, the principal scenes of tbe 
Crusades. These last, if the materials are afforded 
in sufficient abundance, may answer the purposes 
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(^pimihdi^'M^ltii^ 'be*e-"raianwi^. •' The' ydtirig 'diw^kker, 
4fl «q[drf'4n^kai>tfes/8hotddbe'triuglrt'td^<ioi^ filihse!f 
tbiwba^^tn^iild, dn the real field of ai6t36n/haly*f stktdL 
tJiretiiy^ 'And ^i'. At present, "w^ Waht n^ithet f ^fle^ 
tidtts;ii€V reasoning, any more than declamatidn. '' 
^^^it-mH be manifest that the exercises adverted to 
i^-^'thd^ and the preceding chapters, are - addpf£ed, 
«om<^ to the earliest, and some to the latest years 
etnbraced by a course of Home education. In some, 
tim <te«Ucher is the principal actor, and dims aMittlfe 
maie than to supply an expanding fitcuky wltiK ob- 
jeotSi aderpted to it; in others it is the learned w^b 
ib'to take the lead, directed only, and aided bjf-'lfhi 
twUxher. The process of training, therefore,' •'#hi8h 
W« intered; is one that ^dll run on from the fiffli, to 
the fifteenth year, being kept in view, as occasion 
6Sbft3^ and made to harmonize with the culture, si- 
inidtaneously bestowed upon the other faculties. It 
taloss'the first place in our plan of education, simply 
becduse it is the earliest to show itself; and because 
mtiire has, assigned to it the principal influence during 
Ae first eight or ten years of life« 
L.i- -.' • • ■ • • • ■ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TRAINING OP THE SENSE OP RESEMBLANCE AND RELATION, 
AND OP THE PERCEPTION OF ANALOGY. 

As early developed almost as the ccmoepdre fyucvAtf, 
the sense of Resemblance agrees with it in the cir- 
cumstance that it comes into play independently of 
any conscious eflEbrt of the mind : it is an iKTUitlOK ; 
and the culture of both may be carried very fir 
without maJdng any demand upon the power of con- 
tinuous attention^ and therefore, without expending 
that force which we wish to keep in reserve. The 
same nearly may be affirmed concerning the p^ce^on 
of analogy. ■ 

Nevertheless, while a field is open to us in^ this 
direction, where much may be done with little labour, 
the ultimate product of the means we are tising is 
g^reat and manifold. The culture of these spontaneotis 
faculties may be compared to the farming of pasture 
land, where the produce is large in proportion to^ the 

•number of hands employed, or to the labour annonlly 
b^towed; but the culture of the abstraetlTe ai^d 

> reasotung &cuitie8, is like the farming o£ aretUe laiiki ; 
where the crop, how valuable soever it may be^'is 
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hardly obtained, by dint of toil — acre by acre, rood 
by rood, foot by foot. 

The due culture of the two, that is to say of the 
Conceptive &culty, and of the perception of Resem- 
blance and Analogy, constitutes the preparation for 
whatever else, either of knowledge or of power, a 
complete education is intended to confer. The opera- 
tions of the first are attended with and characterized 
by tranquil emotions of pleasure ; but those of the 
latter make themselves known by a vivid flash of 
agreeable feeling. The former leaves the mind con- 
tent with its own evolutions ; the latter rouses it to 
action, and impels it either to inquiry, or to imitation : 
in giving it ercitement and direction, we are therefore 
making an approach, in an easy and naturid maimer, 
totvard the more arduous pa^ths of the educational 
course. The transition is imperceptible and inviting, 
fyom the half involuntary discernment of resemblance, 
to the somewhat more active perception of analogy ; 
and thence it is but a step to efforts of abstraction ; 
land thence again onward to the operations of the 
reasoning power. 

The sense of resemblance runs before the power 
'Cxf discriminating or of designating differences : hence 
' it^ happens that, by the infant and the savage, the 
mmes of individuals are extended to species, and the 
name^ of species to genera. Thus the infant of two 
> jears .old calls a dog, puss (if puss has been the mote 
/femiliar acquaintance of the two) and mamma's muff 
puss also ; and it does so with a sprightly emotion, as 
if of sd&complac«icy, in finding that it has recognised 
the samieness, notwithstanding the difference, of the 
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two objects : and the more there is of dis 
so as that the points of identity 'stiu brevaif, tne 
keener Is the pleasure that is felt in the act qi re- 
cognition: — ^it is as when one, entering the nQUse' 
from a journey, muffled up in coats, is found, alter 
he doffs* his envelop, to he a dear but unexpefcteii 
friend. ^ ■'<! 

The occasions should be particularly noted when an 
intelligent child begins to use, and to misuse epithets, 
expressive of the visible characters of things ; for in 
siich cases we may be sure that the mind is spontane^ 
ously evolving a new faculty, or new mode of actiott * 
that is to say, it is advancing from that exercise of 
the sense of resemblance which relates to species o¥ 
things, toward that which embraces abstract qualities. 
Ai^hild who, at an early period, makes many blunders ^ 
of this sort, is one who, in the end, is likely to possess 
a ready and extensive command of language. I must , 
take an actual instance or two, happening to be firest 
in my recollection. A very little boy, looking from a 
height upon an opposite wooded hill side, about a^ . 
mile distant, exclaimed — How beautiful are the' scales 
of the wood ! He was not reproved for nususing the 
word, scales, or for extending it from the glossy back 
of a Roach or Dace, to the soft, receding, and rounded 
summits of a dense wood, seen in gentle perspective, 
and m a misty summers morning, lapping one over 
the other. An inland child, of three years, at ^t 
sight of the sea in a storm, calls it, very dusty, ^toa ^' 
affirms the sky, after sun-set, to be red liot, or when, 
frectled'with clouds, says that it Is sti-dwed witli |' 
fed\;hers.' 'fevery child finds a garden, with its firs ' 
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fJirii'^.^'i!) V' '-.i .•»"•:'» Ml" 'j^ . '..--. I'M, //: 
gjhnibs. won ^ frosty window pBX^e; ^d in 

the Heaf t oi the fif jb ,he descries castles, ^ces^, ^9^^^ 

and tigers, . • . . , v 

The class of terms, and the tropical diction which, 
me^ poet courts, and sometunes goes far m qu^sjt o]^,, 
present themselves spontaneously to an observaiif. 
child ; and for this simple reason, that his perception 
OI resemblances and of analogies is always far outr, 
running his knowledge of language: he is therefore., 
driven; by the mere paucity of his vocabulary, to npiis:^ 
applv^ pr.to extend terms; and he often does sp.ip^^ 
that very way which involves the excellence aimed. pi; ^ 
by the poet. When at length the stores of the^ 
language become so fsmiiUarly known to us that the . 
precisely appropriate word occurs to our recollection,/ 
for designating every object, and every nice variety 
of each^ while we gain in the power of expression, we 
forfeit that pleasurable perplexity which arises when 
a resemblance is discerned which we can express only 
by borrowing a phrase from some remote quarter, It . 
is'in searcihi of thi^ very pleasure, that the poet steps , 
back to the recollections of childhood. 

After having called a mufl^ puss, at two years old^,,^ 
and the sea Susty^ at three, and a wood ^caly^ at five,, .^ 
thus junninff on regularly toward the abstract, a child . 
at seven or eight comes to express the most mtimatie , . 
and recondi£e emotions of his own mind by the ai^d of,, 
analogies, still more remote, but yet not less phiJ^T .^^ 
sopnipally trufe^ than poetical in mode. A little ]>9y^^^ 
after hearing, with sparkling and brimful py^?,sonxe^ ^ 
descriptive passage from Paradise Lost, bur|^^ out wjfh .,^ 
the exclamation. Oh ! it is like tasting a hundred 
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grapes ! The next step, with the same mind, and as 
developed naturally, and without any leading 6n hj 
a father's hand, has been the catching some really 
abstruse analogies, such as those involved in applying 
a principle of one science to the facts of another, for 
instance, the laws of motion in solids, to the action of 
the atmosphere ; or, more familiarly, in applying a 
parable in the Gospels to an instance of conduct sub- 
stantially, but not apparently analogous. 

The sense of Resemblance, involving the ideas of 
contrast and difference (if we are speaking only of 
childhood) has respect to the visible and tangible 
forms of things, natural or artificial. Tiie sense of 
Relation is chiefly concerned with the drcom- 
stances of sequence or order, of proportion^ and of 
dependence. The perception of Analogy relates 
often to what is more abstruse, involving identity of 
principle or mode of action, or of construction, as well 
as sameness in uses, or final causes. While therefbre 
the first-named of these intuitions of the mind attaches 
to the time of its earliest dawn, the second hardly 
comes into operation until infancy has gone by; and 
the third, except with children unusually intelligent, 
ought not to be looked for until near the cbrnmeMe* 
ment of the later period of early life, or about tiie 
eleventh year. Nevertheless the three mental states 
run one into another so imperceptibly, and they lead 
on, one from another, so naturally, that it wotdd 
scarcely be practicable to treat of them otherwise than 
conjointly. The methods of exercise I have to sug- 
gest are proper, some to the fifth year, some ti) the 
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^fta^th ; and I here again, and once £ac all, remind 
.Jibe reader of this cir'Cmnstance. 

I shall touch upon the several points just named, 
as briefly as possible, consistently with the conveyance 

, of my zaeaning in a manner that may be practically 

. available. 

Let us speak then of the sense of Besemblanee, and 
of its implied correlatives — the perception of contrast 
and dissimilarity. The conceptive faculty is concerned, 
as we have said, vnth the correspondence between 

< ideas^ and their architjrpes in nature; but the sense 

! of resemblance has to do with external objects only ; 
.and a3 they happen to be brought into comparison : 
nor even among such objects does it properly relate to 
jtfaings identical, or nearly so ; but rather to such as 

. are distinguishable, on some accounts, while, in other 
re$pects, they are similar. Thus this sense is not 
quickened by the mere presence of two or more 

• objects barely distinguishable, or absolutely alike; 
but it waits to be roused by the conjoined influence of 
•siEweness and difference. A child, standing at a stile, 
'ili.aj narrow lane, watches the passing of a flock of 

. lambsi with a vacant stare ; but if these lambs, with 
.their curling fleeces, are succeeded by a flock of 
A^wly-^shom sheep, the sameness and the difference, 
land the former obtruded on the eye by the latter, 
rpuse the attention, and a question, briskly put, gives 

( eitidenee of the awakening of curiosity : then if these 

: should be followed by a flock of goats, a new vivacity 

is added to the same foeling, and another inquiry 

L;is^ made* 

1 • The reader will not, I hope, think my instances 
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tdcy trivial, if I ask it to be supposed ftiat al cliiilck'ltis 
bten amusing himself with marbles, all of a siz^/iffrd 
hfearly of the same colour: if then tllere be ^liicM 
before him, first, a number of white ivory balls of lire 
same size as the marbles, and then, a set of ebdihy 
cubes, or prisms, I think it will generally l>e*fdtmd 
that the former, as brought into comparison witii ihe 
marbles, excite more attention than the latter ; 'hx^~ 
much as the sameness of figure and sdze, coittbihM! 
with the difference of weight and texture, itefts'ffi^ 
mind at work more than is done by objects -entlitely 
dissimilar, in form, colour, and Weight, Btit'^/*kW 
eH^er might be the result of liuch an experinii^t, *ind 
which may be affected by accidents, the tedad iftbdt^^fer 
certain that resemblance excites attenftibii, atW^i^ 
pleasure, directly in proportion to the 'cohtlfiSts''MM¥ 
which it may be associated. - ^m.^, /iun 

It is not therefore to the imitatiye arts that-Vre'^fe^ 
to look (as in relation to the conceptive faculty) '^foi* 
the aids we want in arousing the mind to the e^ei^i^ 
erf its sense of resemblance. Occasions must'^ 
looked for, and seized at the moments wH€&'th*iy 
arise, for applying the sort of stinmlus We heedj^^^ffi 
^s view. A formal pursuit of our intentioft,'^kb ?f 
it were to be separately regarded in a confse 'of itiMJ]^ 
.is- out of the question. Biit witen, for exaiifplei^lfite 
t^sicher is engaged with any braHch'of iiatural'lifiHiii!^,^ 
itistances in point will offer themselves at fevety^tittSfJ 
Ttois- if the stem of the lily be ' tmdier 'e^iaii^fli&V 
aiid»: the" peculiarity of structure ifi ton»eqiiiiAft ^^ 
*hi«h it rises Hke a column fiom the earthi iSiid^fecWS 
ttD*,^ Jik^' ino»t otJier plants, gradually ^46(j^6fefe^ffi 
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tjjPq^.llf Roiii]l»c\ out, .tl^e qtte»ti9n away >e put, eupt 
£9^gvtlie, lo^ner to.be in pqs$eBsion of tbe.irf^uWUo 
^^i|b,rifQation^-Wliether he xecoUecta anycUusi^^ <rf 
t^^f^ ,or plants of which this is the distincil^ft.aAd 
t^^, if an fact any of the tropical endogenous planter 
ff\^];i as the palm^ the bambooi thecane^ occur ita 
l^j;^, the inere recognition of the resemblance bj^tx^ei^ii 
t^ji^l^.fo, remote and so nnUke gives the mind a^ 
)i;i]^Qpl^9 and leads it to look for new inst^ce^j^. of th^ 
s^e.kind... , .;v 

,.j'Jf|^.p[V?re of yiracity is derired from cantiwti .tb^ 
nfgfl^^willj^esemblan^e arouse curiosity. The tea^bej:^ 
iffijjijl^^.jifitffttian, n^ayassembje hisJittJe ^grouft 
^o^ ^pPpjjcb^Ueng^ tl^em to look SLt--^a^ alepMni 
^.Jbigg^ tl^aBr.a pea; aad then bringing under the 
jf^p^p^k^f^iB^ common flyj busy with a lump of sug^ 
may show the proboscis — ^like enough to that of .t|ke 
e^l^^^l^^ ,pln farm, and in the mode of using it, to 
i)Qi^p,. aU ,^^qui£|sce in the designation that ha^ been 
Sff^ itr ., jOii the first occasion of visiting a mena« 
g§ri^^{CbildF^n« of themselves, recognise the cat, M 
^{dge^^ ltnd the dog, in the wolf: and such an.opn 
P9f^i4i3(.is.a proper one for directing their attention 
\f ^0f|^,{P^9i^Uarities of action and gak> as well m 
gr^fj^yaljiorm^ which, arc' the points of alliance witbiwk 
(^l^e^,4uul prdeivs. . Again the microscppej appli^ toi 
ci^i^^^jspeci^spf moss, and to som^ kinds of vegelaJ^l^ 
i^^^^ aJpror4§ an a^iei^^ble surprise when th^se^- edrei 
e;f^iil^te4 ^^ iittle forests ; and especially sq ify hj. it)! ^ 
f^5)^^t^. ^9J^ qr lucarxial ii4croscope> »ttph,0bjwti 
*?ftl?>TPWgbtj.th^ m^re strikipgly into conapaiiis^nfvtitii 
^esj.^,/5^hr^bs4 ^ ^ siae. Scone otherMfe^gs,wrii 
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combined in that ddight witk wbiob chxldreiL will fix^ 
their gaze upon the aquatic plants and lichens tbat/. 
often enrich a little pool of tranducent watear; or 
upon the sea-weed glen» and grottoes, alcoves aundj; 
fairy palaces, found in the hollows of a rocky coasts 
at the ebb of tide* During long hours is tbe fancy, t 
enchained by analogies of this sort. v ^ 

If a box of geometric figures— cubes, cones, prisms, 
pyramids, be put into the hands of a child,, with the ' 
technical names attached to them, he will exhibit* a. 
lively pleasure in replying to questions, such as shalli 
lead him to recognise each of these forms in some 
familiar object ; as the roof of a house-**a prism ; the . 
church spire, or the extinguisher— a cone; a beea; 
barrel — a frustrated spindle ; a cricket bail — o, sphere ; 
an egg — a prolate, and a turnip — an oblate sphej^oML ' 
A similar exercise is afforded in designating yege table* 
forms, for instance leaves, by comparison with commota; - 
objects : thus leaves are — ^arrow-shaped^ spear-shaped^ 
sword-shaped, heart-shaped, fiddle-shaped, trowwlH^ 
shaped, diamond-shaped, feather-shaped, awl-skapedt,// 
spoon-shaped, shield-shaped, ribon-Uke, string^ke^. 
tooth-like. The finding a fit comparison is a gQC»L 
means of exercising ingenuity in this line^ A plesHr; 
sure, having the same origin^ attends the use of those i. 
designations that are frequently applied to the boldt 
features of the earth's surface; as-^Table mounbaiB^.' 
Saddle ridge, Sugar loaf, the Needles, the Seething 
pot ; or the allusive terms so plentifuUry employed in 
descriptions of stalactite caverns,«as-^the giant's dinii^. . 
room, dressing room, kitchen^ chapel, Thef>erceptioii[/ 
of such resemblaneesi adds what is wanted in laasrjnaug' 
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forwaid tbe culture of the eonceptive faculty^ until it 
wt«ks in urith that of the abstractiye po^ver. 

Again, the sense of Resemblance embraces those 
qualities of things visible and tangible which are 
designated by abstract terms ; and here a wide field 
is open to us, on which to prepare the mind for 
higher and more difficult exercises. As we must 
return to this subject in treating of the abstractive 
faculty, we now only adduce an instance or two in 
explanation of our meaning, as when, for example, 
Thamsparency is specified in aU the substances to 
which it attaches, whether natural or artificial ; be- 
gintiing with the one to which the term is most often 
applied, colloquially, and going on to instances less 
likely to be thought of. As thus — What things are 
transparent? Gl^s, diamonds, crystal, horn, talc, 
oiled tissue paper, water, spirits, and — the atmo^ 
sphere : and we may bring to the same termination 
another questicm : — ^What things axe heavy ? Lead, 
stone, wood, water, and — ^air. In such instances, 
when the quality in question is recognised as belong- 
ing to s(»nething quite fimiiliar, and yet not often 
thought of, in that point of view, there is excited 
precisely the sort of agreeable surprise of which good 
use may be made in awakening the intellect. That 
the atmosphere is transparent, a child readily grants ; 
but he starts at first hearing the invisible, impalpable 
air; he breathes associated with lead, or .with stones. 

Or thus — What substances, which are solid when 
dcqorived of heat, do we usually find in a fluid state*? 
Water, yes, and-**-quicksilver. A wooden hoop, 
thrown. aloft, rebounds several feet from the earth: it 
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is bladder elastic? no ; but tiittt witt uMA it'll ilk* 
is so, namely— afr : a hoop, and a steel spri^, iBEid-^ 
the atmosphere, are then alike in this respect, dtejr 
are all — dastic. The atmosphere therefore k — hmf^f, 
like lead ; transparent, like water ; and ehseic, tttctf 
steel. Or again : Some bodies are permatt^ilfy <jt 
one eolour ; gold is yellow, silver white, a rose<4eaf 
red, an iris blue ; but other bodies exhibit c^ai^ii^ 
colours, when seen in different positions; and seem ia 
themselves to be colourless : what are the instaaeaa ^ 
— smother of pearl, drops of rain, or dew, gsti'den cob- 
webs, soap bubbles, films of oil upon water, and many 
kinds of crystals. 

The sense of Relation is, in strictnesi, only ihd 
discernment of a sameness, under circumstances df 
difference ; as when a part is seen to be a third, taH 
fourth, of the whole ; the part is thought of as many 
times over as will make it equal to, or the^ sMne ««, 
the whole. The relation of sequence con8t!tuie8< fli» 
principal ground or material of that uIterior'attd*iili^ 
portant process of education which bears upon CHu^ 
and Efiect And the relaticm of proportkk* alMir,'*^te 
too intimately connected with mathematical f ihii&^ Ht ^ 
to be easily treated of in this stage of otrr et>mfilb f at 
kast the consideration of it would iBVotve' gome' rMi 
ot apparent repetitions. But we may find aiif Open 
field in eliciting the sense of analogy ; or that tMf9 
refined discernment of resemblances wMch esibraceii 
general physical lows, identities of principle, or MoAsi 
of action, the sameness of final caiwes, aUd <lM6 
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4»l€lNSwfQii tk# m^^ A»4 the ^pintoal it^d moral 
wixiif^ A very leuige portion pjf tbat sort of ip^ideatal 
eK«f ciaa of the &culties— that incessant, intell^tual 
comnunion, which should be the characteristic of 
hoiQfe edueationy turns upon the diversified n)^thQ.ds 
that are employed in developing the sense of analogy* 
AH iGcamea of mental exertion are opened to the mind 
that is already alive to this class of perceptions ; and 
it may be said that a keen and active perception of 
Hhalogy involves every kind of m^xtal power. 

Ii|sMi€^ a^lijoced just as they present themselves^ 
imy.ftervje.well enough to illustrate a method of treat- 
ment which, in its own nature, must be desultory, 
and dependent upon occasions, accidentally presented.. 
I.4o.aaiot know that it would be possible, even if it 
^e^medi desirable, to follow a prescribed plan^ or a 
}(9gical order, in carrying forward this species of 

;,. No, instance, is more fit for giving exercise to the 
e^y. developed sense of analogy, or better exempKr- 
fi|^tbe,agreeable emotion which^ by the conformation 
cyltpar m%d«^ attends this perception, than that fur- 
bished -when we bring the labours, politics, and 
piMHijons, of some of the insect tribes into comparisou 
llith llie ecoai^iomy of human life. The insect edifices^ 
||le^inoel9t poKce, the insect social sentiments^ furnish 
a. Hwely. and stimulating species of instcuctiye en^te^r 
laAHment; and the pleasure, and the excitements^ 
in >9^eb instances, turn upon this propensity of th{9 
hilQMi^L mind to. catch, and to please itself wit)^« 
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In pursiuiig tlii3 sort of intellectual diyerpion,, the 
teacher's purpose is fitvoured by his allowing, ,h^n3elf 
a good deal of license in applying the phrases of 
common life, and the technical terms of the mechanic 
arts, as well as all but the more sacred and elevated 
language of the moral and social economy^ to the 
operations of the insect tribes* He will however obi- 
serve the line which separates the regions of natui^ 
historyy strictly considered^ fr(»n the unfenced conunon 
of fable ; for children must be left in no uncertainty 
as to the boundary between the domains of Linns^us^ 
and those of ^sop. The use of the &ble, in educ^t* 
tion, we must return to presently. 

If the reader wishes to satisfy himself as to the 
alleged fact, that the discernment of analogies gene- 
rates very vivid emotions in the human mind> and 
that therefore it may be made much use of, as an 
engine of education, let him try the easy experiment 
of first describing, to children, the economy of the 
bee-hive, and of the ant-hill, in terms such as shall 
indicate the many points of analogy that exist betwecaa 
the wonders of instinct, and the operations of reaspn-: 
let the mathematical perfection attained by the one 
class of operatives, be compared with the empiric^ 
and scientific performances of the other; \^i the iqoir 
pulses of the insect actors, and the regulations 4^i4 
dependencies of the microscopic commonwealth^ be 
translated into the language of human life, of, hisitoty 
and of political science. The most agreeable excJKtOr 
ment will attend such a lecture. Sut l^e^ l^t a 
sudden transition be made to those subject^;, in natwQBtji 
history, which involve no such walpgicsJ. r^}f4iqni^f)(9 
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famnte IkbourSy or affiiirs : a very seneibie lowering 
of the inteUectual temperature will give evidence tkat 
a potent principle of the mind has ceased to be 
wrought upon. In thus turning from the natural 
history of the bee, to that of the moth <xr common 
fly ; from that of the ant to that of the beetle ; or in 
following oUr account of the beaver, with an account 
of the otter; it will be manifest that it is not so 
much insulated facts, as facts related by some prin- 
ciples of agreement, that awaken the intellect. 

The analogies of operation, above alluded to, do 
Hot fail to attract even the dullest minds; bitt an 
exercise more purely inteUectual, and of a more sub- 
stantial quality, is affi>rded when the many points of 
analogy which connect animal and vegetable physio- 
logy, and again hunian and comparative anatomy, 
are adduced. On this ground the teacher finds inex- 
haustible materials, out of which to construct the very 
best kind of intellectual exercises ; and let me here 
again press upon his notice the important distinction 
between the mere conveyance of the facts of natural 
history, for example ; and that employment of natural 
history, as an instrument of mental culture, which I 
elm now recommending. While usii^ these or any 
Ot^er studies for this latter purpose, the former, and 
B^re obvious one, is fully secured ; but it is certain 
that this, namely, the conveyance of mere facts, may 
be so attended to as scarcely at all to promote the 
otixet. 

There may be books better adapted to the purpose 
now in view than Dr. Roget's Bridgewater Treatises ; 
but I will suppose that the teacher avails himself of 

p8 
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thia admirable ^Gik' as Us: text bQok»i«ild.AUpii^9i^ 
the author's track, Tfithout always* adoptingf chia llUIr 
goa^, which may not b» readily undfiMtqodli'i^ 
ehildreny he goes through with the several fum|tiaA$ 
of vegetable and aaimal life, comparing the ¥|ir^pjijift 
modes in which the same, or similar ends, aresecuro^ 
either by the same, or by dissim^ar, yet analogoiiik 
means. 

The obvious and Mride unlikeness of a plant andr an 
ttimal, serves die very purpose intended, of ^nhanofa^ 
the feelings of pleasure and surpiise excited ^by.djis^ 
covering points of analogy between the two, /4i.:th$» 
«eo»omy of growth and reproductim. Thais liit^ 
dreulation of the nutritive fluids, aad the systfOD^i^f 
the secretive processes, the respiratory meebanMtn) 
and the absorbent system, the vital . irritabSky, i#4 
tile fibrous contractility, as belonging to boilh theae 
grand divisions in nature, not only stimulate cimfmlBjt^ 
but lead on, in an insensible yet secure masaier^ U3^ 
waand the higher and more difficult efforts of. abat^rae^ 
tion. Now, at this point, we might compare tw^ 
given modes of mental training, the one of whkb 
i^joins that, at a certain era of education liOgio^ ^ifith 
its dry solemnities (not to say jargon) shall be taught; 
while the other method, not caring much wheth^i! :t|^e 
ti^ord logic has actually fallen on the eair, a!tdaa$uBt4ily 
not meddling with the ..,>' 

Barbara, eelarent, darii, ferioqiie, priorii-^ 'J ^ 
offers to the opening mind intelligible objects, ditWft 
fi^om the agreeable realities of nature, whieh^ Ifeatf 4t 
on unconsciously, and without labour, 'ftofia Its^ifl*, 
fiiitivd petceptions of relationship arid' ahJdo^; W^^ 
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iMs^ftiftfa^d' iaiid< aixstmse geoiexaliEatioiu. . I am boH^ 
afid^ Blight' b0 -wann^ 'in affinoing, that thi^^ latter 
fitith^,' €«rly <;oiiixii«Ked» and stetadily puiBued^ is 
4Me (31^ ivbiok promises to train reascxaeis who shall 
-Beh^ their ednoation actually available in real life» and 
^mt^irf seoUege ; or to train philosophers, who, instead 
^<dreimiing with' Thomas Aquinas, shall advance, the 
xtseful sciences. 
< >No better book of element&ry logic could, in xny 
•opinion, be constructed, than one which should umfiyi 
sdltect^ and judieioualy ammge, those instances of 
mialogy which' eonnect the several families of oigan- 
£2^ Wngs ; aoid which, commencing with the nioct 
^vkms resemblaiices of form^ should ascend to remote 
sfflkneesof pjdnciple, involving the ultimate laws of 
Ufeu . ^So insensiUe are the ateps Ihat may betaken, 
if "Wb ^Aioose oar path, on this ground, that, if the 
proeesB be extended through a course of two or three 
,y^ars,l^ learner may be led pn fix>m those peroqp*- 
tiofiB^A^^h are involuntary, intuitive, and pleasurable, 
to' the very highest points of abstruse speculation; 
Mircely knowing when he has made an effort to rise: 
«^j«ist as a traveller, in certain districts of oentnal 
Adiar»iAy pnmue an easy road ttom the dead levds 
lol the Caspian, steppes, to the most elevated Tartarian 
^iUe • lands*— overloddng a continent; and aeasealgr 
know that he has been holding an upward path,^ 
, Sameness and diffibroice — differences among things 
ireiy* aiearly related ; and samenesses connecting thu|^ 
Kiei^. remote, are the objects of the physical science^; 
^d.it is Aesesaine points of contrast, and of bar- 
meny that supply the best incitements to the opening 
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intdleetaal potrers. WlaeiH to ataoBt .toma^tekk 
e^tj&nt, the jdntieni and orgaoized.faiDdlias) ha99e»;be(ii 
In^ought forif atd, first, ag to their fxtemal ^pmmkt 
blances of form; next, as totiiisir inbite^ aodliuitljib 
as to the laws of their int^nal strttctuie, and Tite^ 
functions, then conies the time for ascending^ to aa<- 
other stage, aiad for advandng towards those jptmr 
ciples which involye identity of law, ratk^ than 
analogy of principle. This more advanced £q9eci0B<of 
mental culture is avoided hj those of the phj»i»l 
sciences timt a>re more or less depoident upon maty r 
matical reasoning. It is therefiaze now assmned that 
a moderate profici^icj in the mathematiosi haa bem 
made by the learner. Althougk strictly sqpeakingi k 
is not analogy, butidoitity of prindple, that >oosmeeto 
the falling of a stone, or its tangential leap from >Sk 
sling, with the motions of the planetary system, never- 
theless, Ihe two classes of facts being immensely re- 
mote from each other, as observed by the hnmaa eye, 
and the one being familiar, while the other is 
jEihf ooded in a sort of mystery, the effect upon the 
young mind, made by adducing the one, in illustEaliioa 
of the other, is nearly the same as in any instax»»)'of 
a mere analogy; and these physical pr]Bciplft8,>iw;h^ 
ther applied to mechanics, or aslzonomy, may ^ 
made to subserve the same pmrpose, -aa means df 
education* ;., ..n 

The applioate and tiie mixed 6oi»icea*t-4mechaikM8» 
pneumatios, hydraulics, hydrostatici^> optics, aeonstifisi 
abound with instances, available fov the same tpmposei 
and ajs often as some familiar inddeED^ lofldtimestie hid 
can be ^nnectdd, by meaas of ;a word br twor^ 
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sdteatffie •exphmatioii^ mlh. philoaophkul principlesi 
tibe rami of the learaier is carried through a similar 
pnoeess, adv^ttcing fifom what obtrudes itself on the 
sehse^, to that which calls the higher faculties into 
pleiy. Such a circumstance has occurred at a tea- 
table^ as that of the heater of the urn rushing up, 
impatient of its obscurity, and carrying the lid with 
ity Kke a broad brimmed hat, to the ceiling. What 
^ould we wish for better than such an accident (if no 
beads were broken by the descending mass) as an 
ilhiBtration of the principle of the steam engine t A 
fit question, when tranquillity was restored, after such 
an accident, would have been — What mechanical 
contrivance does this explosion put us in mind of? 
and the word — the steam engine, uttered in a moment, 
and of course, by one of the elder children of the 
family, would stimulate the curiosity of those next in 
degree below them. 

This kind of incidental exercise, no well informed 
teacher can need to have exemplified at length ; and 
the occarions are innumerable in which it may be put 
in practice. After having, as was recommended in a 
jprecedingchaptCT, gone over the entire ground of the 
pfaj^cal scienees in search of such facts as are proper 
for enriching the ideal faculty ; I now suppose that 
the-teecher retun^ upon his path, and gleans thence 
another sort of material, that is to say, those allied or 
iBtabgiouB facts, such as have been mentioned, which 
peidKEfcnite the mind a^ little deeper, and arouse it more 
tO'.aetian. C(mceptuality is passive^ or diiefiy so^; 
iM 8emie.of Besemblance is also a passive perception, 
^t it/ leads on to the £fieernment of analogy,. which 
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tifrtnoiei ai: iax^m aau^ aifd teod»iti>aatduc8>ra/Istill 

.^bighar acti^itgr.^ .■.•.-: •>.'^ i^.u. ji: >fi 

: ) iQuamistiTfy and ite related seictiffeg-^Hileteowicfer, 

mineralogy, electricity, galvaninn, magmdiaiay alrB^all 

, of thcaa rich in instances that may be:imd&«iU)8er- 

;viant to our immediate purpose : and let it Jie lotm- 

I aidered how mudi the future progresii of the Imqier, 

Id readenng himself master of the purely philosophic 

pidneipl^s of these sciences must be £M41itated^<<^ben 

^lii^has already gone over the ground, twice or &riie, 

^aod in that very order which adapts itse^ to^ the 

.gradual expansion of the faculties.— That is to^soy, 

. ; fimU i^ search of visible and striking facts mfiarely^i&iid 

),fUGih aa serve to stock the mind with brig^imaglas: 

,j^Of[kiijf in search of those resemblances and stnalagies 

.,vfhi<?h ar^ intuitively recognised, and the reccgifitibn 

of which is attended with a lively emotion of pleafiftuce ; 

^j^ lastly, in the arduous pursuit of abstisact genera- 

li^tions, and recondite laws. How ofibea is' Ihis 

natural method reversed; the most difficult' things^ 

.^pd those the least attrai^tive, being £rst pacoleBted ; 

«and this merely because Ic^cal order demands ithat 

, j(hey should be placed on the first pages of an eki^te- 

'..t^ury.booki or p^haps because it is»mfueh> easier to 

),^ye the machine of education on this raady^than{«n 

,itb^,other. . . . .1 .t 

;,,T tin que^t of the instances he wants^.the teaoher^wrtll 

,>f^in«|ttimes adiranee from the most ihmitiar fiiefa^'feuch 

. <|i^^ the blowing a soap bubble, to the pdncipleif^t 

^^lustra^tes ^ and sometimes he, will .desoted frosiv^the 

j^fit^ment of prineiples> to the most fimdoaar: i]imrt»a* 

3^001 ;;.,^.ii; after havingtaJked, wiih'd^eipsviii*,^^ 
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heat, and the radiation of heat ; he hdd& up the'0iip 
7(i^>Jteaiia)liifi hasMl^as & t»Hd)kied eseio^ifieictibii of 
;ieadb,o£tdiese procfissesi 

• .'.Maeh) agreeaUe ezxitemeitt is obtained asBCtig a 

timndierof intelligent diildren wl^ a cluster of ^'jsuna- 

iJogies^ brought irom fdl quarters, cim be eoncentudljed 

);iipoa ikiingle, and a familiar object, or phenomendii : 

!^/fori example— ^upon the blowing of a soap btateble. 

Jfi^mdL afaosiily circle includes some who have m^ade 

uti &ir proficieney in the mafthematics, vhile oihers 

/have only, as yet, laughed and chatted ivith PhildSo- 

i'pb^j'amk questions as the foUowing may be ptit to 

fj^tgroii^i^-^the soap bubble being blo\m from ''the 

oead^flf a tube, adapted to the purpose^ With Hie 

nbnbUe suspended, and the tube adroitly twirled, it is 

aakedt^^What is now the figure of this bubble ? it is 

.4«totenad sphere; called? — an oblate spherdid. 

" 1 'What oblate spheroid can you think of, which owes its 

t Jojtlsned'figure to tiie very same cause that has changed 

ftJttB bulible from a prolate to an oblate form f the 

j^dartillk.. lAiud what is that cause? — the twirling it. 

'iTiaeft^ dus earth of ours is an oblate js^heroid; or '^e 

>9ix^gh/tcdliSt a ^bubble, blown in molten granite, and 

iispiBmng^ian its axis while yet soft. But how lihe 

bubble is motionless, and the superfluous fluid, v^ch 

1 1 had etmiseled its equatorial region, subsides, atld f6rms 

Iftrbig'^EDpf pendent at the southern pole;' 'BtiFdo 

. >th6t tyro'pplesi foorm arcs, of the sam^e sort ? lidt pi^ 

<(tis^,>fo)c.diie iitpper arc is Jt more open elMp^^f ^ tke 

ilam^' t€iidB:>to » point: like ?^a chlaih' Mtp^ii^, 

withvawdghtrat tbeaifddle; but titee ^p)$er^ ifll^^^s 

p3 
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m^e like f^^^rihe extaxsmitjf'^CT tfenm^'bf £b0ictobit4jf «t* 
eois^U Or suppose (wkick we oaiuiot do mifiEK;t)i<re 
coukly without alteiing its iguie, inTert the svspeiidtd 
bobble^ keeping the drop balanced at the veirte£ : ihik 
would then res^nble ? — ^the pointed archy seen in Mnie 
bxJdgeS) and in which the pressure is made te b^ar 
upon the piers, just as the drop would bear upon the 
sides of the bubble. 

But now I detach the bubble from the ^id of th^ 
tube, with a jerk, and consign it to the winds ; like? 
-^a balloon : and like a balloon it ascends ; stea;dsed)' 
howeyer, by the pendent drop, which may repr^^tfl 
the car. Why does it ascend ? — the bubble is very 
thin, and very light. But so is the air through vfbickt it 
ascends. Yes, but the air within the bubble is rathet^ 
%hter than the external air. How so? — It ebmes 
firom the lungs, and is therefore lighter : no ; what 
we expire is? — carbonic acid gas, which w consider- 
ably heavier than common air : — Why th«i does the 
bubble ascend like a balloon? because air from the 
lungs is much rarefied by the heat of the body ; and 
this more than compensates for the greats density, ctf 
the ^as, when it is at the same temperatui^. When 
a balloon passes through a very cold stratum of l^e 
atmosphere it ? — collapses. When the soap bubble 
rises into a colder current of air ? — it bursts : inwaa^ds 
or outwards? — inwards: on coming ^om the shade' 
into the beams of the sun it bursts ?— outward ; and* 
soatters its drops on aU sides. But see 1 on thi^ side^ 
of the bubble there is a miniatwre picture of 'the: 
garden, exquiiitely painted, in all its many eolodi^ : 
itis a) reflection from the filmy ' suarfaee : bttt'wbf 'ifir^it 
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m ]aDun&lxii)9?-4tbeoaose the sMvfiuoe i» Convex/ Ufce^f 
^-^l^dsunormthediiuiigMiooin: ami^fiiified i&Mger 
mmt pfoeeed from i— a concave suifiEtce. But betide 
tbifi' colottved picture, the bubble exhibits, in the mm, 
all the tintB ai the rainbow, and these are chieuigiDg 
every moment om its surface, like ?**-'mother of pearl 
-^ke the single threads of a spider's web, like a film 
of oil upon a white plate, or upon the sur&ce of water; 
The proficiency and age of the parties^ ui such a 
lecttire, would determine whether the doctrines of 
r.e&action, and polarization, should be explained ; or 
raievely the £Etcts noticed* But the same occasion 
would lead the teacher to speak of fluid tenacity, and 
of capillary and corpuscular attraction, as exemplified 
in .this, and many analogous instances. 

It is not necessary, at least during the earlier stages 
of education, to insist upon the difference between a 
general analogy, and a strict identity of principle: 
several of the instances already adduced, may there- 
fore be allowed to pass, not narrowly scrutinized, in 
this respect; and the same must be said on those 
rorj frequent, and very pertinent occasions, when the 
problems of geometry may be exhibited in their appli« 
catiom to £uni]iar operations. It is enoi^h, in regard 
toldm sort of intellectual training we have now in view, 
if, by the aid of that obscurity which is likely to 
attach to a child's notions, the identical principle be 
just so £aa: mystified as that the pleasurable emotion 
shall be generated wliich attaches peculiarly to the 
perception of analogies. 

How many advantages, of various kinds, attend Ihe 
practice, of demonstrating geometrical theorems aiekl; 
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a.defimU intcnticm, mid an intoUeotfial .tiswu0g[»; But 
to «peak: only of what belongs tomjiamtediatefi^i^ 
posciit will be fouiul that, after a ptoUeioi ibas.beaii 
worked — ^let us say, in its dry form^ and upoapapen^ 
an unexpected application of the truth which itrin!* 
volvesj to some real and practical purpose, and.conA 
large scale, excites the sort of pleasurable surpflrisetwfi 
are now in quest of. Let the simple rule of proporw 
tiani as. applicable to right angled triaoglesyhave h^n 
explained. — As the horizontal or base line is to^tlwi 
upright side, in the small triangle A, B, C, so is the 
horizontal to the perpendicular in the large^.'^d 
similar triangle D, E, F. This has been tiUe morsH 
ing*s lesson at home: and in our walk imm^diati^ly 
afterwards, we come up to a signal post,. or flag staff# 
surrounded by a fair level, on which we can tcaoe^aiid 
measure accurately, the shadow it casts» Now what 
is the height of this flag-staff? How shall vm'mi&h 
sure it? Will any one climb it with a line inJm 
hand ? Instead of attempting this, we planta waUGiiig 
stick upright, in the turf; measure it, and its shadow^; 
and also the shadow of the flag staff, and AAithreer 
minutes, and perhaps without the aid of f^jmHiW 
slate, we have found the height required. . i .. .rt d 
The measurement of inaccessible horiaqntal 'disn 
tances, by the same principle, affi>rds another wwiioi 
diversion. But a little m<n7e nicety of handtiQg» spd 
of calculation too, is required for asocsrtainii^ilb*} 
distance <tf, remote objects by the . parjdlilx» ieisi^hi» 
known relation between the base and t]i#, ^i^tjUn^A^^^^ 
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Ab?*da%atfefl'4sidscel^^trtianglet this however mtyfe 
ei^t^d f^&ttd^i^h^'we^re dure thftt the method h&s^ 
beeb tlioyci^gilly trndetistood^ the m^Anetit mast be 
t^tofor ishowlng it8 application to the measurement 
of '^e celestial distftnces. The teaching of geometry 
y 6}ie*thing ; the emplojment of geometrical theorem:^ 
or-ptoblkftt^, for quickening the sense of analogy, ia? 
andther; And it is manifest that great use may b^ 
mudeof this science for such a purpose. No day iHl! 
be bBcnten of occasions on which to bring fandliar facts 
attd ' abstract principles into apposition, one with 
aa!i!6ther, in some attractive manner. ■' ' 

That branch of intellectual training to which, iri 
tMs ^voli»»ej I am directing the reader's attentioh; 
and wfaiefa has regard solely to the Intuitive facul- 
ties, ia distinguished from the methods of culture 
hereafter to be specified in one particular, namely — 
That, whereas, when the active powers come to be 
elicited' a well digested consecutive system must be 
adheted to ; on the contrary, the very characteristic 
(rf'diat sort of culture which should be addressed to 
the 'intuitive faculties is, that it abounds in sudde» 
trd^dtiims, and extreme contrasts, and as well in if j» 
sliibjeets, aj^ in the mode of presenting them> 'Al 
changeful, desultory, rambling style in offering to thir 
milid those objects that are intended to elicit its 
^j^oiMUiXi^avA energies, b^t secures our ptirpose ; ttft^ 
ib'ia i^hiw ^ the human mind that, while the aotiti^ 
pdWew^«can iaSbct litde apart from a strict observB^cfei> 
<rfJordfer,4hb passive powers, on the contiraiy, tecidt^ 
tlieh*>^hftf)ijSea* ek^itemfeht from the Veiy abtenc« >«^ 
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order. The experienced teoeher^ altbougli he aoqf.^ 
not happen to have defined this rule ion. hUnset^ »: 
so many words, will, I thinki on recc^eetkw-aofd 
knowledge that it is founded in natorey and that^ 
unoonsdouslyy he has been acting up<»i it. 

Now, in adherence to this, as I think, yeiy is»* 
portant rule, I would always be ready to seize oppor*- 
tunities, or would court or create them, on whii^^lo 
make the most extreme and abrupt transitiomsy wUle 
looking out for the means of eliciting the sense 'of 
analogy. For example — 

— If the attention of children has beeu^ for a 4ime« 
fixed upon some such physical analogies as those, 
above referred to, the apparently casual opening of 
Milton or of Shakspeare, gives opportunity to iki- 
troduce a widely difierent class of ideas ; and yet * ^ 
class equally bearing upon our present purposei^ This 
sort of exercise, among purely intellectual or poetieai . 
analogies, may need to be a little exemplified. 

I have already once referred to the .^opian Fahl^ 
as distinguished from fiction, in the higher sense o£ 
the term; and again, as needing to be kept apart, 
from those analogies that belong to natural history, 
and are strictly real. But the direct, or piioper, vtm' 
of the Fable, or apologue, has reference to the sense 
of analogy, when it involves some moral or political 
sentiment or principle of conduct. But hevei l^t it 
be clearly imderstood that it is not *' the Moral"* o£ 
the fable, or the supplementary exposition fokd ii»* 
provement of it that we care for : this corollaiy iaof 
little or no value ; children may pick up some..prac^ 
tical inference from their reading of fables. if tbsjr 
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pll^atfe; "biit^'W^ take other and better means fbr 
te&cMn^ them morality. The most pertinent sort of 
moipal to a fkble, is an actual instance, drawn from 
coMamon life. What we are now seeking for is a mild 
stimulus to the mind, arising from the whimsical alH- 
anoe of human sentiments, and modes of action, with 
the habits and physical peculiarities of the inferior 
oxders. To listen to the fox and the crow, in parley ; 
or tiie wolf and the crane, or the lion and the ass ; 
and each adhering, with dramatic propriety, to Its 
actual propensities, while it personates an analc^ous 
human character, excites a pleasurable surprise, and 
quickens that sense of analogy which leads on, insen- 
siMy, toward abstraction, and reasoning. 

The dissrdnctive characters of animals, in fact, bear 
such an analogy to the varieties of human character 
as has, in all ages, suggested the mythic form of in- 
struction, and such as imparts to Fable a degree of 
fixedness, or one might say authenticity, which hardly 
admits of its being disturbed. The relative disposi- 
tions and habits of the bee and the wasp, of the dog 
and the wolf, and the fox, and the moral picturesque- 
ness of the temper which we attribute to the ass, the 
magpie, the parrot, the viper, the owl, the jackall, 
the ape, are such as to force themselves upon our 
notice, as samples of humanity in caricature. The 
fiifst stirring of intellectuality in a people, as they 
eikierge from barbarism, shows itself by catching at 
these same analogies ; and what is true of a nation in 
its infancy, is true of childhood itself; for the mind 
no sooner opens than it seizes upon those very resem- 
blances, and nourishes itself with them. The usage 
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of employiiig tbe JBJnffnOL FdU^iB'AeieM^pqniMfe 
of languages, must be considered as, well ada|;^^ 
securing several ends ; inasmuch as;idhik Jytia&idsia 
sparkling entertainment, of the sort w& kre fiow 
•^leaking of, it brings together, almost exdusiyely, 
the desdiptive portion of language^ «a .^adj^Mni- 
liarity trith which, is in itself, as we ha^e aaid^i^hl^ 
onportant * ^ ^i 

Hie analogies embodied in national puo^ezj^, 
apophthegms, and colloquial maxims of piBu^l^ip^, 
tiiDugh of a diflferent kind, are not to. be iiqg^iect|d. 
•Such of them as embody a sentiment ^nhi^hvinat^i^ 
is intelligible to children, are proper for sliwufa^ytg 
thek perception of relationship. Witfaoiit «ii»yi^4^9^ 
cration, the Proverbs of Solomon maybe bad rocQl^^e 
to for tins very purpose ; that is to say, those- of ^em 
that turn upon a figure ; for a large proportiebi are 
3tnerely didactic affirmations, or laconic expfes8ion0ri>f 
the general results of experience* JBot thoi»>.9re 
mcnre than a few that are at cmce tropicaif-4uldr'W- 
telligiUe, even to a young child; and thay.nuq^rbe 
propounded as riddles, to be solved bywhoeves^aifilhe 
ciBcle can do so the soonest, and the most x^onvptfy. 
It may be asked, for e?aaiq>le*— ' 1 >i'. n-^nA 

Wby ike way of Che sloth^ man is as a hedg« df "AofstfT^ ' ' ^A'Y 
Of) on wWU;itcooimt it may ^ add tbftt ei^igr i$ th^,,jf(j^;tei)p|^4f^g^j^ 

bones? 
"Wily is a sluggard to hhn that sendedi him Hk^ sttiMte to^M¥)^S8&d 

M vinegar t0 the teeth? or . . . / /xj^.Um; 

Who is it that acattereth, and yet increaseth ? and 
Who that withholdeth more than is meet, hut it tendeti'to pi>lertyr^ 
lrh«.ls it llua makedi himMlf rith,:aiid yet hMf qtUiinyd «i4vUio 

mak^ himself poor, yet hatk great riches ? 
How is it thai he who ruleth his spirit, is better than' iie tiial takelh 
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Why are' tile wor js of a talebearer as wounds t ' 

^ji^f is,it that jpoTei;t7 comes upon the slothful as one that tra?elleth| 
and want as an armed man ? 

'-'I^itby national prorerbs usually involve wit, 4U3 wdl 
'ijBtxikT^ analogy ; and therefore, when this condiment 
is not of too refined a species, they quicken the &c«d- 
ijesr«6 ikiudi the more e&ctively. The teacher may 
ettlilf make his selection (always under the guidbwee 
>d^t>good taste) and he wiU find some of the best 
^W'this purpose among the popular adages of * die 
'^S)^lktii«rdi :-^a laconic and indolent people, <^ vivid 
ifti^ifUfettiott, are the most ibnd of this kind of ready- 
'eoined and cheap wisdom* 

" !Pdmted instances, embodyii^ some general abstract 
'tfut^, are not strictly to be dassed with analogies ; 
'but as ih&y here fell in our way, they may be men- 
^tk>ned as awarding a similar exercise to the opening 
(l«mid,*»-^A burnt child dreads the fire, is a plain ajSSr- 
>!fti4tkHi, which will be imderstood as nothing more, 
>un)e6S it be adduced on some occasion when the terms 
ftsqvire tO'be' converted, to agree with the facts : as if, 
when one had just fallen into the water. 

The brief, apologpie, extended and converted into 
allegory', dffords an excellent means of stimulating 
iuge^ty, wd curiosity, at once, on the groun^'Pf 
analogy. Many well known specimens of this sort 
of ,]itj^j;^%}xx^ are accessible in every family ; nor n^d 
'tiiey^ be named; But I would recommend to't^e 
.|«^gljer^ whp,^q.y have sufficient fertility of inventipn, 
and conunand of language, for the purpose^ toindulge 
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himself — or I should now say hersdf, at times, moh 
as the idle twilight half hour, when she is impm!(i 
timed tot, '* a stoiy/' in attempting a sort of fomiliiEiir 
prosopopeia, emhodjdng the characteristics of nature : 
— such as the seasons, or the months singly — or day 
and night ; or the continents : or the broad features 
of different countries may be depicted in allegorical 
language. Some happy instances of this kind tira 
found in the Evenings at Home ; and, may I odd, in 
tha Contributions of CI.CI. I have seen the eyesjdf 
children of four years old sparkling with the HvelsMt 
pleasure, while listening to extemporaneous in^emtioiiar 
of this sort, and while each was eagerly endeft?ouxin^ 
to be the first of the circle to decipher the myst&ryx, 
Allegorical exhibitions of the virtues and idees sta^ 
neither so attractive, nor so intelligiialey to children^ 
as those which embody physical appearanees.' > 

These entertainments are for children; that'is td^ 
say, for those who belong to our second stage of cul« 
ture. If we have to do with the next era of early life, 
exercises of a different sort are to be had recourse to ; 
and for findbg such, as related to the subject no^ 
before us, I should open our standard poets. But'l^ 
the teacher clearly keep in view what it is w^ are^ iik 
quest of; and it is not — ^the higher and priiicipal' eW 
ments of poetry, but rather certain of its mibsidWyi 
ingredients ; — particularly those phrases the beaufy <lf 
whkh turns upon figures, and such fij^es ^ htii^' 
together some point of harmony between the tiatutftl;' 
aiiid &e moral, or intellectual world. With tins id^ 
tention we need not look beyond the pagei^ of MSlttMl^ 
and Shakspeare: indeed there k a real «Av$M^&iA^ 
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kec^iogi'ilbe 'minds of young persons \rithin certain 
bpundaries. By use and familiarity 'with Milton's 
afyle of analogy, and with that of Shakspeare, dis- 
siniilar as they are, a greater readiness is acquired 
in .caliching, mth precisicm, the force of each new 
aUufdon. 

Some paaaage, selected on account of its richness 
m figuiatiye analogies, having been read, each figure 
it contains is to be analyzed, in its turn. An ordi- 
t^axj measure of imaginative feeling is enough for 
cottducting an exercise of this sort. Young persons 
whose spontaneous tastes, and whose love of nature 
have not been spoiled by forcing upon them the pe- 
dantry of a factitious admiration of the imagery of 
gseek and latin poetiy, are the most likely to relish, 
wd to understand, the figurative style of our ovm 
poets. A boy, thoroughly drilled in the classics, would 
be reminded of nothing but ** the goddess Aurora " 
in. the lines— 

Now morn her rosy^ step in th' eastern clime 
Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl— 

and. in catching this allusion, he would probably lose 
allithe richness of the language. But if there be no 
siikich artificial preoccupation of the mind by the 
hackneyed mythology of Greece, then the figures 
prcidUGO their full effect; and each clause fills the 
imaguiatiou with a conception of natural beauty. In 
inntwaerable places the adult reader, whose sense has 
b^n cjoyed v^th often repeated phrases, cannot with* 
oiji^ diS&culty reali^se the pleasures of a fresh seen and 
sp|p^]4id analogy. In opening therefore the path to 
sueLeif^'oymentSi for the young, we should endeavour 
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to go bade te -the imblulitea s^ttififioii^^of ^th, 
anfl giVmg mM^nce to eVeryiuiid^llfeflttttrfa'^a*- 
ihgy should kindle those of our heireiii. K'^^ %b 
easy for the well informed teacher to select ISnei^'fef 
passages which, by contrast or alHance of subject', 'iii^^'^ 
serve to enhance the effect, one of the other, as if the 
one just quoted were compared with this-^ 



• for the sun 



Declined, was hasting now with prone career ' 

To th' ocean isles ; and in the ascending scale 

Of heaven, the stars that usher evening rose. — 

Metaphors are to be distinguished bom amtlogi^fJ^ 
phrases; and in exercises such as we are.speaki^io4i 
they less directly serve to concentrate th^e mind.i^c^ 
the allied ideas : 



Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sun heam, swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night 

The propriety and beauty of the comparison may 
indeed be perceived, and admired ; but the feeling so 
excited wants point and suddenness. The |>assage 
following Uriel's return — 

On that hright heam whose point now raised-T* . ^ , , ^ . ■ i 

— offers, in each line, an analogic phrase jedlu»ly'{fiti 

for the purpose we have in view: ;..!»•• Ui(.i»» 

■ — twilight grey ^ .Mi»"'ii»ii'r» .-■ 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. . . > . : . 

all but the wakeful nightingale : 

She all night long her ani'rous descaxrt stmg *"•->'' i<v< * 
Sileose was pleased : now glowed the &ii|i9i|^ j ,< , i .^^ j ;, 
With livid sapphires : Hesperus that led 
The starry host, rode brightest tillthertiioil,^^^ " ^'^^ '^-*'^'' 
Rising In clouded majesty, at kngtb^ . . . . :,^ ^ q iy.tno 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, . . 

And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
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„,)5^H,.%,i^twtioft..i3 pnl7, md in general, to 
af^^qp,^(lj9l^^risj\ poetic tjistes, a continuQua read- 
iWs mthout ai^ aiialysia in detail, is the method best 
adapted tp secure this end ; but with our particular 
p^jyo^e in view, each phrase must be dissected; and 
tlvB aUusion cUiptically conveyed in it, must be traced 
home. Shakspeare will be found to afford materials 
more precisely such as we now want, than Milton ; 
and as in &ct very many of his figurative lines sound, 
to young persons, at a first hearing, like enigmas, the 
discernment of the analogy, when it actually breaks 
upon th& mind, is attended with a still more vivid 
fueling. Precisely the sort of compressed metaphor, 
oi^denfse aii^<>gy, which we are in search of is obn- 
tained in innumerable lines of Shakspeare — such as, 



%. 



O constancy, be strong upon my side ! 

Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue. 



Be not fond 
'^^' * ' To think that Casar hears such rebel blood, 
. 1 12 i > ' t . .Th«tc will be thaiwd frpw the true quality 
With that which melteth fools. 

That mixture of figures which, as in these very 
liiMfesyxmikes the most abrupt transitions firom the 
moral or intellectual world, to the natural, and which 
is condemned as, a. fault in inferior writers, recom- 
mends Shak^pearie as adapted to our immediate pur- 
pose ; inasmuch ^ these sudden turns afford at once 
a better trial ©f ingenuity, and convey more pleasure, 
when they are at length u^derstood. If, in the same 
context, passages oeeur wheiein a single analogy is 
slowly developed^ and witih an amplitude of J)hrases, 
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the occasion shoiUd not be lost for var jjng theek^iv 
else ; so it is in this place of Julius Cassar — . * <• 

But I am constant as the northern star 



where the sublimity of the comparison, and its fitness, 
unite to stimulate the imagination. It is chiefly in 
the speeches and soliloquies of Shakspeaxe's medi- 
tative personages, that what we are in search of is to 
be found in the greatest abundance : as for instance — 
Hamlet, King Richard II.,* and Jaques ;f or if we 
are not afraid of descending to the lower ground of 
broad humour, the company at the Boar's Head 
Eastcheap, will not fail to supply a full measure of 
enigmatic analogies. And here I must boldly profess 
the opinion that, as to its bearing upon the mqral 
culture of young persons, we gain nothing by the 
squeamishness which would banish and denounqe 
Sir John Falstaff*, and Bardolph : it is not thus tfc^t 
young minds are debilitated ; rather are they invigo- 
rated by that liberty and excursiveness of thought 
which is promoted by traversing all regions, keeping 
clear only of the precincts of voluptuousness and of 
pseudo-refinement. Far better is it, in my mind, to 
allow young people to laugh at the uproarious 
humour of Mrs. Quickly's guests, than to let them 

* If the teacher would prefer to confine hhnself to a single play, and 
to put his pupils into thorough possession of Shakspeare's in8uiet». h^ 
leading them, again and again, over the same ground, King Richard 
II. would perhaps serve this purpose better than any other. With the 
'* Family Shakspeare" in hand, the most carefill teacher need finr 
little. 

t As You Like it, is rich in the same material. The banished 
Duke's vein is of like qualily in this behalf; with that of JAqiles. 
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mp^drae^s cap from the haitd of certain of our modem 
poets. 

But if the teacher pleases, and if he will employ 
a little leisure in preparing an index of places, he may 
find^ in the works of our great dramatist, an endless 
variety of passages in which the analogies turn purely 
upon circumstances of external nature : and it may 
be well to put Milton and Shakspeare in parallel 
columns, when they are found employing the same 
materials ; as for example, in collating the moonlight 
and starlight of the one, with those of the other. — ■ 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Look how the floor of heaven 

I9 thick islaid with patines of bright gold. 

I hope, in the end, to convince my reader that I 
am not at all disposed to disparage the acquirement 
of languages ; or to slacken in the least the zeal of 
scholar-like proficiency ; but assuredly I would make 
it a condition of such pursuits that the mother* 
TONGUE should sooner or later be mastered, and in 
the most absolute and comprehensive manner. Now 
this involves far more than a mere acquaintance with 
all the authorized words of the language ; and more 
too, than a good measure of skill in etymological 
researches, or the ability to hunt a syllable from 
^^ Babel into Noah's ark :" and more than a nice 
perception of excellence in style: — all these points 
of erudite and literary proficiency are important, in 
their place and time. But beyond and above all this, 
what is wanted— though too seldom regarded^ or 
actually conveyed, in a course of education, is — 
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The knowledge and command 6f ImagMf^^^ 
English language to wit) considered at onee » ttn 
engine of thought, and as the record of all ideM^ 
notions, and feelings, belonging to the htrmftn ]iffibd» 
To effect this important object completely, tll^i^'ifl^ 
needed, what has not as yet, so far as I know*, beM 
attempted ; I mean a comprehensive classiflcaticMI tf 
language — say our own, on a rationally Ic^cal. prill* 
ciple. The labour of so reducing an entire yocabu^ 
lary to orders, genera, and species, and in a manner 
fully subserving the several purposes that should 
be kept in view, would not be light: — although tte 
task is by no means a desperate one. Meantime am 
intelligent teacher may very easily, for himaelf, «id 
his pupils, make some experiments in this way, fiie 
result of which will amply reward the pains and time 
bestowed upon them. 

In the last chapter some examples were ojifered of 
the way in which the learner might be exercised in 
collecting descriptive words and phrases, and in fmfy^ 
ting them in apposition : and on another occasion I 
shall have to insist upon the advantages that may be 
derived from a similar treatment of the abstract tMOiar 
of the language* At present, some samples are^offmd 
of the way in which the tropical and ANAtoorcAt 
terms of the language may be gathered into clust^:^, 
and exhibited in their natural relatifmahipt. TbMe 
exercises, set a-going by the teacher, are easily eM- 
tinned, enlarged, and repeated, by the learner. 

The habit we wish to form is that which ctmAIot 
the mind to grasp the compass of Umyuag^i in its 
different bearings ; or to take it up, over and ^oter 
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a0W,fp^#b%7ntj|i(%s; asjGrst, in its simplest form^ 
affji m^ii» '»ppi^sfata,tiva,Qf the vast variety of our per- 
cqptfpnil of lJbe>a2d^x:nal world ; and in the next place, 
9$i,$3m »9Si^ WQrds, or a large portion of them, have 
h^GiSift.f,&nsfifi§ed, and rendered available for expressing 
ift^ettee^nali moral, and abstruse notions, by the aid 
o£ x^ ot imagined analogies. Now the subjoined 
eiil^p^ are to be considered as nothing more than 
rasdom instances, upon which the teacher may easily 
imfBQye j and which serve merely to exhibit the prin- 
eipb; above stated. In truth, intelligent yoimg per- 
SQns, dii^^ a very little practice, will find no difiiculty 
iidk chalking out similar exercises for themselves. 
'.^ Xt saig^t be required, for example, to collect all 
tiie more usual words, expressive of Motion ; whe- 
ther meqhanicalf as of solids — ^fluids — air, or gases ; 
or spontaneotts, as of animals, and man ; and then, 
iostfotceft are to be adduced of the analogical use of 
Q9M;h of tbe^e terms,* as thus : 

MMl. • A fiMtivtf U W]»at mareB tbe mind, in each particular instance. 

.J irpuld iiave had them writ more movingly. 

Quick. She being more quick of sight, and he of understanding, did 

'"' i^'okeft the boy's faculties, bodily and mental. 

ISbW^. Oik fiiow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken. 

, ^ By habit and exercise the operations of the mind acquire 

VlK)€raT. x\ yoiocitv] but by kidnlgence, the passions get too 

ACCVJUBKATE. The great acceleration of business now present, maketh 

great inconvenience in time to eome. 
Bitkiio. Mitafkytios have retunied the progress of real knowledge. 
I>I«;|CT.. Direct, or indirectly then, to answer all in one. 
Oblique. He gave, at least obliquely, the first offence. 
Rbbound* "The imputation which he cast, rebounds upon himsel£ 

' ^> * — — — — 

' * If tharkttifer have soffieiiBiit acquaioUnce with our literature, the 
Inij^QiM ihou^d all be drawn from the best writers. 
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Revolve. Betaking himself to retirement, he these revolved hia pur- 
poses of ambition. 

Whirl. Those seldom know their own hearts who live in the whirl of 
business or pleasure. 

Twirl. Like a light feather twirl me round about, and leave me in 
mine own low state again. 

Twist. You twist my meaning, I had no such intention. 

Circulate. This piece of news has been uidustriously circulated on 
all sides. 

Roll. The interests of the commonwealth roll from their piopcr 
lodgements. 

Slide. As often as he is pressed by sound argument, he slides from 
the question. 

Turn. Who shall turn me from my purpose ? 

Rise. (He rose by a bold ambition; and fell by it too; and having 

Fall. < once lost his influence over his adherents, sunk, to rise no 

Sink. C more. 



Motion of fluids. 

Billow. ( Tossed upon tlie billows of misfortune, he became the sport 
Wave. \ of every wave. 

djR.lk.ENT ^ 

Tide * I ^® strong current of opinion now sets in a contrary direc- 
Strbam > ^^^^ * '^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^"^ ^® ^^^^ ? it is a mighty 
Ebb ' ( B^®^^™* which flows, and will flow, till the ebbing time 
Flow. ) comes on. 
Rise. Owing to the pouring in of demands for manufactured goods, 

there was a sudden rise in the price of all raw materials. 
Fall. The influx of strangers occasioned a frdl in the wages of labour. 
Sink — Subside. The excitement of the public mind on this question, 

subsides daily, and will soon have sunk to its ordinary leveL 
Deluge. The literature of the times was deluged by pamphlets on 

this subject. 
Rush. Only allow the passions of the populace to find an outlet, at 

this point, and there will be a rush, which will carry all before it 
Pour. Let us endeavour to pour consolation into the wounded spirit. 
Drop. With due caution, we may drop a word of advice, where we 

cannot give counsel in a formal manner. 
Distil. My word shall distil as the dew. 
Spout. He has a volubility that enables him to spout, as long as he 

can find any to listen. 
Sprinkle. His discourse was plentifully sprinkled with classica] 

quotations. 
Spirt. The malice of his heart spirts from his tongue. 
Plunge. He got out of hif depth when he plunged into these sttlyects. 
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It is enough just to indicate the mode of carrying 
on such exercises* To the above would naturally 
succeed the words that are expressive of motion, 
change^ and agitation, in the atmosphere : such as — 
wind, stonui hurricane, commotion, eddy, breeze, 
gale; and the verbs — to expand, to explode, to 
exhale, to waft, to ruffle ; and twenty more, each 
of which is ordinarily employed in an analogical 
sense. 

The spontaneous motions of living beings would 
come next, such as — ^run, fly, swim, walk, creep, 
jump, leap, spring, start, climb, advance, retire, re- 
cede, slide, sidle, waddle, bow, cringe, stimible, strike, 
rap, lift, knock, bear, carry, bring, fetch ; and then 
again, the specific actions of artificial life, as — build, 
overturn, divide, shape, grind, crush, split, shake, 
hammer, saw, bore, pierce, stick, sew, cobble, mend, 
cover, break, gild, varnish, paint, engrave, adorn, de- 
face, press, draw, shift, throw, roll, wrap ; and some 
hundreds of the like kind, every one of which sub- 
serves the uses of the speaker and writer, in a sense, 
or in several senses, removed, by one or two degrees, 
from its primitive significance. 

In like manner, we may go on to assemble, for 
example — all words related to light and darkness, 

to COMBUSTION, tO the GROWTH, and DECAY of 

vegetables; and again of animals. Each of the 
senses also, confining ourselves to those words that 
relate immediately to the perceptive faculty, affords 
its set of terms, which, again, are made convertible 
to the more recondite purposes of moral and intel* 
lectual communication. Thus — 

q2 
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Bdloft^gr*<> the EVfe^--^e%av<} wtvi i&ia hte^^bricf sefoi^^^-^l^^, 
discena, dfgcryi couteippUte,. g9«4 upon; ^lad ihe^-^wqidf^rr*' 
conspicuous, perspicuous, luminous, clear, obscure, distinct, 
manifest • }f m . 

Belonging to the Bar^^To hear, bea^keity liatenj attend,. to be defsil !< ' 

Belonging to the Touch — To feel, handle, blunt, sharpen, to be rough, 
smooth, slippery, hard, soft, obtuse, harsh, abrupt, broken, impe- 
netrable, untractable, obdurate, stiff, pliable, warm, coid, bhfiliug^ 
tickling. . , , , 

Belonging to the Taste — Sweet, bitter, sour, acrid, pimgent, sharp, 
doy^g, luscious, crude, loathsome, delicious. 

Belonging to the Smell — Fragrant, stifling, putrescent, grateful. . . 



It is manifest that a well digested collection 69 
physical terms, or words indicative of the princi^kl 
elements of our bodily consciousness, and of the great' 
features of the material world, would serve" the pm^' 
pose of collecting into groups, the entire- vocabulkry 
of intellectual and moral discourse ; and then, if ea^jh' 
term, considered in its natural connexion, that is to 
say, its relation to other words of kindred original 
import, were exemplified, not in one or two instances 
only, but in five or six ; if this were done, aiinind «d ■ 
trained would, in fact, have gone over the widefidd' 
of human nature, as to its recondite elements. ■ ' 

In the preceding chapter I directed the refed^i^' 
attention to the two distinct but combined ptrrpos^^^' 
of conferring upon the learner, first, a knowledge an^" 
command of language, and then, a knowledge, inti*-' 
mate and precise, of the phenomena' of the ulatt^rta^^ 
world, by the means of language, which, in finat> isW^ 
r^ocd of those appearances. And now, if w^ wMl'^ 
to pass inward, toward the world of ttfind, ^ndHfp^^^ 
to the learner the abyss of the hum^n bo£kim^,'0^^if^ 
we woidd make a preparation, ample and ^^^OiHi'tad^ 
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the. study of meDiUl philosophy, what course can be 
taken so natural, so simple, so easy, so efficacious and 
comprehensive, as that of bringing the entire compass 
of analogical terms which constitute the record of 
mental phenomena, under an orderly review ? And 
we attempt this, not on the ground of some ques- 
tionable theory of intellectual science ; but by merely 
taking up and examining — one by one, and in their 
natural relationships, all those primitives, whence the 
human mind has actually drawn the means for ex- 
pjressijxg the wide variety of its abstract notions, aaid 
of its feelings. This, I am humbly of opinion, is the 
best initiation in metaphysics ; or in what is better than 
metaphysics — a, genuine knowledge of the workbgs- 
of the human mind : and I am sure that the process 
19 of a kijud that may be made inviting to all who are 
really susceptible of intellectual culture. 

Along with exercises such as the above, and in 
the course of the analogies which we trace, connecting 
the primary with the intellectual sense of words, it 
will be well to mix such as consist in the analysis of 
those terms, of this same class, which have long since 
dropped their primitive significance, and which now 
Sliest no idea but the one that has been superin* 
du^ed. Thus, we never recollect the primitive ideas 
to which the etymology of the words consider, medi- 
t^tte, apprehend, wo\ild lead us ; and yet it is iise&d 
(etitirely apart from the cultivation of etymological 
acumen) to unravel the knot, or, shall we rather sajy, i 
tQ.l^eak the shell of derivative terms, so asto discover 
the'ii)9<tW9l 9tkalogj vfh&aee they may havebomrowed 
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thdr elements. The rety same &ealt]r»-f'lhe fs^nso of 
BJ^ogji IB stimulated by this different pcocescM. . 

Intellectual and moral deriyative terms migbt be 
arranged^ with a view to our immediate purpose, 
under three heads ; the first, comprLang those whioh 
still retain, in full force, th^r primitive import ; and 
which are only borrowed on occasions when thej are 
to be applied to the conveyance of abstract notions : 
such are several of the words specified in the foare- 
going lists, as — sprinkle, spout, leap ; and such a* — 
dabble, grapple, run, stand, bold ; or the epithet£h — 
lofty, low, broad, deep, pointed, blunt. 

The second class would include the very opposite 
of these ; that is to say, words which have now en- 
tirely lost their hold of the primitive idea, and which 
are used purely and solely in a mental sense : such 
are the words — meditate, consider, ponder, expect, 
admire ; and — love, wrath, melancholy, terror, doubt, 
ambition. 

The third class comes between these two, and con- 
sists of terms which are convertible, either to the 
primitive, or to the derivative sense ; or which, in 
every instance are fixed in a natural, or an intellectual 
meaning, by the connexion wherein they stand : such 
are the words — weigh, warm, chiH, awiaken, ipiirsue, 
follow, flinch, unbend, relax, overwhelm, immerge. 

In an intelligent family, where the best books are 
read and listened to, and where books of reference 
are always at hand, the scrutiny of the analo^cal 
sense of words may be made a matter of amusement, 
in the intervals of serious study. Or a set of words 
may be given out, on cards, the resolu^onof which. 
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accetdmg' te eveij one's alMlity, is to be produced at 
an appointed time. Even the preparatory coUectimi 
of words, for such exercises, may be given as an 
exerdse to the elder children : the principle of the 
ass(»rtment being first stated; as thus. — 

Let it be required to produce a list of words which, 
although ordinarily employed in their primitive and 
imtaral sense, may, without impropriety, be converted 
to the purpose of conveying notions belonging to the 
intellectual and moral world : such as (those above- 
mentioned, under the first head, and) the words — 



(Verbs,) 


(Subitantivei,) 


(Adjectives,) 


lUmninate 


Heart 


Sweet 


Darken 


BUe 


Sour 


Prop 


Stomach 


Bitter 


Bolster 


Spleen 


Acrid 


Undennine 


Marrow 


Crude 


Devour 


Hand 


Sharp 


Digest 


Handle 


Light 


Handle 


Branch 


Heavy 


Tread 


Root 


Dull 


Sift 


Stock 


Quick 


Winnow 


Shoot 


Slow 


Harrow 


Germ 


Shining 


Plough 


Seed 


Empty 


Dig 


Graft 


Full 


Sow 


Kernel 


Rich 


Reap 


Fruit 


Poor 



Or ;— give a list of words of intellectual or moral 
import, which, although manifestly derived firom natu- 
ral ideas, no longer recall their etymology, or suggest 
any but a purely mental notion; such as (the in- 
., stances named above, imder the second head, or) the 
words — 

(Verbs,) (Substantives,) (Adjectives,) 

Examine Pride Sincere 

'^ ■ ■ DiaeuEto Dillg^ncd * Cc^ai* 
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(rarUO 


f&«^(«f^^«»i.> 


:76^*c«««*^?vi 


Exaggerate . 


Vii^aance ' 


.. ,:,SuspiCHW,.. 


Excuse 


Caution 


Crafty 


Indnc^ 


Vdoiir 


• Jealddi " '• 


Conduce 


Virtue 


Wary -. 


Cogitate 


Acuteness 


Circumspect 


Speak 


Sagacity 


Witty 


Argue 


Energy 


Alert 


Quarrel 


Wisdom 


Prudent . 



-•n£ 



(ft 



Or again.^ — Let the task be to produce a s<^t'ldfi 
words which, in their ordinary use, stand evenly i^ 
lated to the material, and the immaterial worlds ; atid' 
which must take their actual sense always fiom th* 
connexion where they are found ; such as (the wb^ds 
mentioned above as examples under the third \MAy 
or) these. — ' n 



(Vtrh,.) 


(Substantives.) 


(Adjectives.) 


Culture 


Force 


Firm 


Reflect 


Tenacity 


Pure 


Strengthen 


Capacity 


Simple 


Weaken 


Compass 


VolatUe 


Recall 


Object 


liAnffuid 


Listen 


Matter 


Vital 


See 


Substance 


Mortal 


Feel 


Form 


Smooth 


Taste 


Gravity 


Rough 


Hurt 


Levity 


Dazzling 


Rend 


Continuity 


Brilliant 


Heal 


Extent 


Obscure 



Lists of this kindy as is manifest, may be multi|lli^^ 
and varied almost without end ; and they may be'-pre-i- 
paiedy at diiferent times, on different priucSplfes 'ef * 
assoeiation. The next part of the intended proc^^tr 
consists in the analysis of each word in turn f or 'th^' 
tracing the analogy which seems, in the first instanii^j'' 
o have suggested the application of the material id^a 
to > an. abstruse notion. And in conducting sv^h ^^1 
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analysis, it-^id Aot an erttdite' historical' inquiry into 
etymologies; \that should be attempted; but merely 
the discovery of the spontaneous course of the human 
mind, in devising the means of oral communication 
on subjects impalpable and invisible. Two or three 
examples of this sort of scrutiny will be enough to 
explain the method intended; — a method readily 
pursujed by any teacher of ordinary intelligence and 
acquirements. In truth, young persons of active 
mipds need only to be set off, in this way, and they 
wSi gp on» with very little guidance. 

.: Disappoint. A point, punctum, is the centre or 
fiK}»g stppt» at which, by means of a sharp instrument,' 
any thing is held to its place. Ap is ad — to. Dis 
means separation, division, partition ; and so ex- 
presses the negation of what is positive in the word 
to which it is affixed ; like the sign — minus, in al- 
gebraic notation. To dis-ap-point is therefore to 
unfix that which had been fastened to its place. 

Ambition. Am — o/iA^e, round about: ire, to go. 
The highest honours and emoluments, for which 
there are always many competitors, and which are 
therefore watched and guarded by many eager ex- 
pectant eyes, are not, like the common goods of life, 
a]^d'^h|ijQh(ax^ the objects of industry, to be obtained, 
at,ppee> «nd in a straightforward course, by who* 
eT^rp\irJ^,,tal|e :tb^ trourUe to seek them; but hf' 
s^^^B^^gomgux<mid about, aa shall escape the notitte 
ol.pthexs^. until the aspirant has neaarly attained bisr- 
obj^Qt».. I i' 

^.iRPpflTftV^, StrUQy Srpwu>, to spread, pile^ p»e* ' 
P9^ '^{V^u&rrrnktm, wilhiu i^-^tho profvidiBgy pdraparingv 
q3 
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and spreading out in order, whatever in Beected for the 
comfort of a family. 

Meditate. (According to etymologists^ £rom the 
greek /txcXcrav, fjuXu.) But probably from mid — 
middle, and sto, siare, to stand; or^ come to a sfeaiid, 
in the midst of any business^ as if to recollect oneself. 

Cogitate. Cogo, drive together, or assemUe: 
CO, together, ago, to drive ; and perhaps, as alxive, 
involving the latin sto, stare ; as if cogitare were cogi- 
stare, and cogito cogi-sto. 

The many English words that are compouiided 
from the latin dux, a leader, and ducere, to lead, may 
afford easy exercises, almost to the youngest diildjren, 
who have made any proficiency in language : and if 
they have been reminded of the meaning of the seve- 
ral affixes, iuy introy con, pro, de, se, ad, re, they will 
find amusement in tracing the primitive ideas, whence 
have come the meaning of the words induce, introduce, 
conduce, produce, deduce, seduce, adduce, reduce. 

The exercise may sometimes be confined to words 
of greek origin ; sometimes to those of latin deriva- 
tion ; and at others, to the saxon or german, by which 
means the process may be adapted to leameiB of dif- 
ferent degrees of proficiency: and in truth, it is a 
general rule, that every species of classification has 
its use, in giving the mind a readiness in the orderly 
and instantaneous disposal of its stores. L^ it be re- 
quired to trace to their natural origin the words — 

(EngUOt.) (LoHnO (GtBeh) 

Love Examine Melancholy 

Hate Excuse Hypocrisy 

Wrath Consider Idolatry 

SpeOc £d^ QfvniUei 
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CMhigm.} 


(Latin.) 


(Qruk.) 


StriTe 


Construct 


Babble 


Break 


Inform 


Mix 


Shan 


Voluntary 


Will— would 



T3aB laat word on this list, the monosyllable will, 
widi its preterite and conditional, would, may be 
taken as an instance of derivation from yery simple 
eurcumstanceSy where there is the least appearance of 
ecnnposition, or of artificial construction in the word 
itself. /SovXif, counsel, or a deliberate determinationy 
fcrmed after a hearing of reasons, becomes, by a 
customary change of the initial letter, woulee (in latin 
volo) which easily slides into — will, and would. But 
/3ovXi| itself \a from ^aXkio, to cast ; — or, in this con- 
nexion, to ballot, or throw the bean, or the ball, into 
the vase or voting box, after a question has been duly 
debated. I will — emphatically pronounced, means 
then — I have considered all that may be said on the 
point of conduct in question ; and I now vote, or 
ballot, accordingly: my resolution is taken. 

Few persons, perhaps, among those engaged in edu- 
cation, are fully aware, either of the great and various 
advantages resulting from a thoroughly digested and 
comprehensive knowledge of our own language, or 
of the ease with which such an acquirement may 
be made. On this ground far more might be achieved 
than is often attempted; nor should I fear to abide 
by the issue of a series of experiments, adapted to 
the purpose of exhibiting the comparative practical 
efiects, on the one side, of an elaborate classical edu- 
cation, reaching its acme, let us say, in the produc- 
tion of some faultless greek verses ; and on the other 
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side, of an education purely English ; but so managed 
as to lodge the entire compass of the mother tongue 
in the mind, on a philosophically digested system, 
and as related, first to the several &culties of the 
mind, and secondly, to the specific uses of active and 
professional life. My firm belief is that the balance, 
as to power over the minds of others, and as to prac- 
tical efliciency, in carrying on the mind's own opera- 
tions, would turn decisively in favour of the latter 
method. But in fact the two are not incompatible. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ANALOGICAL PEELING AND HABIT, PREPARATORY TO THE 

EXPANSION OP THE ABSTRACTIVE AND REASONING 

FACULTIES. 

We come now to what must be called, not indeed 
a resting place ; but rather a turning point, in die 
course of Intellectual Culture. It is essential to the 
successful application of the system I am endeavour- 
ing to unfold, that this crisis of the principle which 
follows nature, in developing the faculties, should be 
clearly understood. 

Every one is conscious of two perfectly distinct 
states of the mind, occupying it at different times : 
(we are now speaking of what is intellectual merely) 
in one of these states an object, or an idea, is pre- 
sented to the mind, which, whether it wills or not, 
and always without any sensible effort, admits the 
idea, and discerns its relationship to any others with 
which it may stand connected. This may be called 
Intuition ; and with intuition nature has intimately 
connected various simple emotions of pleasure, or of 
curiosity, the effect of which is to stimulate the mind, 
during its growing time especially, and to lead it 
onward always in the path of knowledge. In the 
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way of simple intuitioQ, skilfully supeUntbnded/ liie 
mind may not only be repl^xished witk ideasj in va&t 
variety, but may be put into a condition the most 
favourable possible for advancing on the more arduous 
part of its course. 

But beside this intuition, and on the ground of it, 
the mind gradually acquires the power of fixing itself 
upon a certain series of ideas ; and along with this 
power, it feels, in greater or less degrees, an active 
desire to do so. Hence comes effort and labour, 
directed to particular ends, and to means fit for the 
achievement of those ends ; and hence all those firuits 
of intellectual enterprise which constitute the im- 
measurable odds between the savage and the civilcbsed 
condition of human life ; or between the child- and 
the man. 

The process of education naturally divides itaelf 
therefore into two portions, corresponding with this 
partition of our mental existence, into the Intuitive, 
and the Active : or, in other words, education should 
be made to accord with the distinction between Per^ 
ception, and Power — between the Accumulative and 
the Operative faculties ; the former being the earliest 
expanded, and the latter the latest ; yet the develop- 
ment of the one going on long after that of the others 
has come into full course. 

To the first, that is the accumulative, or intuitive 
faculties, we have already given some attentioti; while 
suggesting hints for the culture of the Comsepitlve 
faculty, and of the Sense of Resemblance^ and 
Analogy. Next should come the training of those 
faculties, which imply more or less of conscious eifibrt. 
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and whicbi hj their different degrees of activity^ 
qaiidcly render conspicuous the original difference 
between mind and mind, as to Power. These £u^ul* 
ties of labour are, as I have enumerated them already 
— ^the Memory, the feculty of Abstraction, and the 
ratiocinatiye faculty. 

But, anxious as I am to insure the reader's atten- 
tion to the broad, and very important distinction, 
above stated, I have thought it best to conclude the 
present volume at the point where the one process of 
culture should be succeeded by the other : — the ends 
aimed at in the two, and the methods of procedure, 
being, for the most part, very dissimilar. What now 
remains, and which is the subject of this concluding 
chapter, is to say something of that principle of trans- 
ition which, in conformity with the constitution of 
the human mind, leads on, almost insensibly, from 
the culture of the Intuitive, to the exercise of the 
Operative faculties. 

Lord Bacon (and Rochefoucauld — ^in his peculiar 
and sinister style) has affirmed, what may well be 
granted, that men, individually, andcollectively,might 
aoeomplish far more than they actually attempt, or 
even think of, did they but fully know, and steadily 
employ, the powers conferred upon the human mind. 
And moreover it may be said that far more might be 
Achieved by each individual, whatever be his native 
, . endowments, if only, in the early training of the reason, 
.%h^ working of the active Acuities were delayed luUil 
.after the intuitive faculties had largely gathered in 
.materials* The difference between working witi a 
ftoidjQf. ideas, and working /or a ftind, is a drcum- 
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eady jaunting of the mijid. Xa the iordinarj^^oviiF^li^^ 
of edMcati^i]L» the minds of childrea are 6tramq^.,^p4q 
stunulated upon inaQition. Labour come9. &»(mi 
feasting afiberwards (if ever). But in the intelleptva^:. 
world the rule does not hold — He that will not W9rk,;j 
neither let him eat : but rather this — The Jjabour^;: ^ 
must first be partaker of the fruits. > » 

An expression frequently appUed to the o|rer 
anxious endeavours of some teachers to impart, uqi-rj 
vers^ information — that it is a cramming the nu^;^.^. 
properly attaches, with its implied rebuke^to thcNie^i 
methods which subvert what is I think, the natuji4,:t 
order of mental culture : — that is to say, which, brifl^, 
a gireat stress to bear upon the powers, before th^ 
perceptions have been furnished with their prtpper,^ 
objects and aliment. No mind can fairly be said to 
have been crammed with that information which^ heifr 
various soever or extensive it may be, has been, all . 
imbibed spontaneously, and imconsciously; or ju^t^aa , 
thje body admits fluids, in large quantities, througfi tb^,;« 
absorbents. Now, If my meaning in the latter poirtic^i. 
of this volume has been imderstood^ it will b^ ^n^ii 
mitted that, by skilfully addressing oursielves ^0.^})^.^^ 
intuitive jfoculties alone, and these gent](y»stup^i||flftedrj^>, 
by pleasurable emotions, the minds of childf^> WSHiU 
be put in a condition to which we might i^Jy WJ^J u. 
the phrase— intellectual opulence. Thw weail^^.fl9t^, 
indeed in itself power; but it is the paeans of pq^j;;.^,, 
Aii4.,no\nr I beg. the reader's attention while J pp^t^M 
out! ithe. ftriit steps of the mind's gradual advancpiw>flif.„l 
we^Jth^JiQ jfQvref: and Jjy power, in thia..ii^)tjpj9.^^^f^ 
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I'^ihekA-^BM^ fiie ibility tb apprehend ot» aariitf 
trttfflrV )aild •wMdi' fedeems' a man from ighorailce, * 
pi^cUde, arifl iBtasion ; secondly, the power to conve^ 
tFiit(&,' which confers upon whoever possesses it a f^a! 
amhbrity over those immediately aroimd him ; and 
Uttrtly,' the power to discover truth, which gives to a 
few^minds a rightful dominion over the many, and ' 
a dominion which endures from age to age. 

'Many and various operations of the mind, not now 
to "ht piarticularly described, are comprehended in the 
OF^aJfy sense of the word reasoning; such as — the 
de?i4*&lg of means for discovering obscure or abstruse '• 
fafeti^^-^e invention, and the most proper disposal of 
ai^l^kileil^, so as shall best bring others over to our 
op&ioii; and^-the compacting of facts in an infe- 
rehtial order, so as may really justify such and such 
conclusions. 

"Meantime the elements of the mental process on 
wmch' every sort of reasoning rests, are of a very 
siiiiplfe sort ; and they imply two powers of percep- 
tion,' Or two species of intuition, the one being an 
enl^geihent or expansion of the other, and involving 
morfe 6f active force. Every sort of reasoning is 
redUcibte to a series of perceptions — instantaneous, 
anli*''hlV6luiitary, and amounting to this — That two ' 
thiilg^ of notions are the same, or are not the same ; ' 
or'^tRUt they stand' in such or such a relation, one '^ 
to ^'tHe' btlieri ' When one such relation of sameness 
or of •'difference, or of proportion, has been accepte'd^*" 
by the mirid, 'then comes another set, or, we may'' 
bettei/'say— ftretc^ of relationships, taking holdof'tlie'' 
preAi^iding oii^ by some similar link of saiAeiifess ' 6f ' 
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proportion : luad to thi9 perhaps sucoeeds a tkird, in 
Hke manner linked to its immediate predecessor. 

In this process there is, as we have said, first— the 
intuition in regard to tvro single objects ; and seeondlrf, 
an intuition in regard to the serieg of intmtion^ 
Now, even the povrer to admit the simple intuitimi, 
or rudiment of reasoning, is not always found apart 
from some culture and practice; and many minds 
never reach so far as to this point. But the power to 
admit, and the power to keep a hold of the second 
sort of intuitions, and which is essential to whsit is 
called a process of reasoning, or an argument^ is 
always the result, either of much culture^ or of txtksii 
{practice ; — it is a power to be acquired* In mathe- 
matical reasoning we may feel our way, step by st^, 
and go on, as it were, blindly, or without any grasping 
of the entire process: but in every other kind of 
reasoning, dependent upon so ambiguous an instru- 
ment as language, there is no safety or certainty ex- 
cept in a constant exertion of this grasping powet; 
or, to change the figure — ^in looking, every moinenl;, 
from end to end of the path we ace treading, and in 
taking care that, at every step, we keep €iie ecuet 
line. Mathematical reasoning is a going on between 
two walls: moral reasoning is the finding, and die 
holding to a path, over a common. 

As it is not, in this place, my intention to treait the 
subject of reasoning, in a formal n^ianner, I absttlin 
from elucidations and examples, wishing only to fix 
the reader's attention upon the fact, that the mdimuit 
of reasoning, of whatever sort, is Intitition ;— intui- 
tion simple, and intuition complex. This being the 
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oasei it. is maiadfest tbati ia eliciting and exercising 
the seese of resemblance) and in giving it acuteness, 
WB-are making the true preparation for sound reason- 
ing : and further, that, in advancing from the sense 
of resemblance, to the perception of analogy, we are 
leading the mind forward in a course which enables 
it intuitively to discern those relations of sameness 
^hich are of a somewhat abstruse kind : such for in- 
staDce as the sameness of law, or principle, or mode 
of operation, in the system of nature. 

There are some who reason inconclusively, or 
confusedly, because they do not link the series of 
■irelsftions well; or do not retain their hold of the 
chain in its entireness ; but there are many more who 
never reason at all, or to no good purpose, simply 
Joecause the rudimental faculty — the first perceptive 
power, has acquired no precision, no tenacity. Such 
persons may have learned logic, and may be able to 
build> and to knock dovni, paper-houses of syllogisms; 
but there is no reality, no vitality in the process : — 
they are convinced of nothing by the result of all this 
labour ; nor do they find themselves able to produce 
'Gonviction in other minds. 

• In truth, very much of what is done and taught in 

>4ihe course of a common ^education, tells for^ little or 

nothing in active life, because, while the after stages 

i/tf fti^d reasoning process have been, with some in- 

.rdustxy, attended to, the preliminary work of training 

/the intuitive faculties has been wholly forgotten. In 

. odmt words, logic may have been taught and learned ; 

•but the rudiment of reasoning has not been acquined. 

■Now* if one or the other part of this process of 
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culture must be slighted, it wer^ ba^,ej;,t:p i^p^g]l|qpx.^^^ 
latter 5 because, apart from the first, iif.^,^e^^^ i^. 
absolutely of no avail ; but if the first haaj bee:f^^^j^ 
regarded, the second will follow, almost, of, it^^- 
Good reasoners and efficient speakers^ in rel^tlop.tp 
the common interests of life, are not the pro^ci^^t§ 
in college logic ; but they are those who are ^^efj 
with the keenest and the quickest perceptions qf relat. 
tion and analogy. If a man be eminently endoweji^ifi 
this manner, his associates and his antagpnists,, jin<^ 
especially the latter, will help him to correct his early*, 
errors in putting arguments together; and will mak/^ . 
him, in the end, he knows not how, a,n eflicient,, 
reasoner. 

> ' 1. "•! 

I think it will hardly be denied that if the cl^il^m^ 
of a family, gifted in a fair degree with i^te^igen^^^. 
were, during the course of their education,, ei^ercisei^, 
in the pursuit of analogies, physical and morale Jai 
some such manner as that indicated in the last chapter:^ 
they would, in due time, stand at no great .rej^ov^,,. 
from the ground of exact reasoning, and i^ &ct, wcfj^, , 
spontaneously advance upon that ground. The wiiT, 
mated feeling that attends the discernment of .W| 
analogy, quickens the curiosity to pursue the , con- 
nexion of facts a little further, and fturther still i an^ 
such a pursuit is nothing else but reasonin^j. , 'jif^g/ 
progression therefore from the simplest percejjtigijij ,. 
of resemblance, to the more recondite perc^^pi^ ^^ ^ 
analogy, and thenceforward to the renvot^sti rgj^i^^^^ 
of elaborate reasoning, is imperceptible, ajjij^^al^p^.j]. 
involuntary, and such as is surie t9 Jfikcj^.pl^cp,;witj^j^, 
minds in any good measure susc;eptibl,e,,,o^.j9t^fi^y^i 
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The process rotigiify iiidic'ated in tlie preceding pages, 
isi kfe'l 'firiiily believe, what ought to fitf the 'first' 
chB^y r of a genuine logic. 

^tit now it ik an important fact, that, while many' 
cdiitlusions, in all branches of intellectual, moral, and 
pdlitiCiil science, are to be reached only in the cir- 
ctiitoiis road of long and elaborate reasoning, it is 
altogether otherwise with the most momentous first 
tartiths ; for these great principles usually lie only at 
the very next remove from the mind's simplest intu- 
itK)lisV or if not found there, they are vainly sought' 
foi^'kt the' end of refined arguments. Hence it has 
happened, iii relation to such prime truths, that, while ' 
they are seen and accepted by all unsophisticated 
nflilSsi they have escaped the grasp of subtile reasoners^ 
wft'd^' spurning what might be obtained without toil, 
hiVe lost' what is never to be elicited by its aid. 

'^oW much need not be said to prove that, in any 
cdse &' which truth stands, as we may say, imme- 
diately Within the Ene of our intuitions, peculiar 
iaLpotiaiice attaches to the culture of that faculty to 
wifeh suiih ihtuitions belong; and that, upon its 
cl^lfcness,' vivacity, simplicity, and integrity, will " 
de^eh'd the ready attainment, and the firm posses- 
sion; of the ihbst momentous of all our convictions. 
N3tmng* but perplexity, despondency, vacillation, or 
wiktii equally to- be deprecated, the delusive gratifi- 
catfotioi* following endless sophistries, are the conse- 
qx^mei of that'sidte of mind which results from gteat ' 
acfi^ifj^'and'aeiiterie^s of the ratiocinative powers, 
alcm^^\fftb! kri^^cjual obtUs6tiess, or sluggishness, or '^ 
laxStJI-* i)f ?ha peftepiiVe and iituitive faculties. Such '' '' 
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mindS; doubting whatever is the most cerliam, and 
trusting to whatever is the most fellaciousr-^etier 
learning, and never coming to the knowledge of the 
truths are in the deplorable and hopeless condition of 
one who, with the limbs and vigour of a Samson^ have 
lost their eyes. 

I do not know that there is any maxim of intelle<^- 
tual education more important, than the one we have 
now in view, and which enjoins that the intuitive 
faculties should be cherished and brought into a state 
of healthful vivacity before the art of ratiocination is 
meddled with, or hardly mentioned. The worst coh- 
sequences, intellectual and moral, are every day to be 
seen resulting from the conjunction of dull, or con- 
fused perceptions, with astute and subtile dialectic 
powers; I feel emboldened therefore in attAchiiig 
more than a little moment to the process of culture 
which it is the object of this work to recommend, and 
in which sedulous regard is paid to the ordier of 
nature, as regulating the course of intellectual treat- 
ment. To the practice of inverting this order ought 
to be attributed the discouraging fact that the most 
highly educated men have often been the last to yield 
submission to the dictates of common sense. 

I will now bring this chapter and volume to a cl6se 
by exemplifying the principle to which I am attackiiig 
so much importance, as it affects the primary TVuth 
of the moral system — the existence and attributes of 
the Creator and Ruler of the Universe. And Ais 
subject I may lay claim to, belonging, as it does, to 
intellectual discipline, notwithstanding that I disclaim 
the intention to treat of religious education. 
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. The be»t works on Natural Theology, and espe- 
jeiaUy those that are of recent date, do not consist of a 
qliaiu of reasoniiigy as it is called, or of a consecutiye 
argument, starting from a certain point, and ad- 
vancing, step by step, until the long foreseen conclu- 
sion has been legitimately attained ; but rather, they 
present an accumulation, or a selected assemblage of 
independent instances, each having the same ai^u- 
mentative value ; and each, in a more or less striking 
manner, presenting the same elements of proof, and 
aU possessiAg a nearly equal logical value. It is as 
wheU) in corroboration of some alleged iactf twenty, 
pr twice twenty vntnesses are brought forward, all 
telling substantially the same story. 

The vmxg of a gnat, considered in relation to the 
purposes it actually subserves, contains all the argu- 
ment which we find expanded in massive volumes of 
if^atural Thedogy. Or if we imagine a universal 
conflagration to have reduced to ashes every organized 
fiu^^stance on the earth's surface — leaving only a single 
t »traW| this one wreck of animated nature, understood 
JQ, its structure and intention, would be text enough, 
yfi^mee sacred philosophy might draw all its funda- 
mental principles. Nevertheless, as the human mind 
xloes not often possess the vigour, or the condensed 
poWier, requisite for founding its convictions upon so 
oaxrow a baj»is — however solid that basis may be, it is 
. well that we should yield the point of rigid argumen- 
tation, and be content to produce that conviction by 
repetition and accumulation of proof, which we might 
justly have enforced by means of a single and conclu- 
sive instance. 
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In truths what is aimed at in works on Natural 
Theology^ is rather impression than formal conviction ; 
and for securing this end it is manifest that five in- 
stances are better than one, and that twenty are 
better than five, and a hundred better than twenty. 
A mind must be cold as well as severe, that is not 
more afiected by a well compacted volume of exem* 
plifications of the wisdoftn and goodness of God in 
creation, than it had been by the perusal of the first 
page, in which the principle of the argument is an- 
nounced. 

But having granted this, we must return to our 
present purpose, and look a little more narrowly to 
the real nature of the proof whence, in modes a 
thousand ways diversified, and gathered from ten 
thousand sources, is derived the momentous inference 
whereon rests all virtue, all truth, all peace, and all 
hope, for man. 

What is meant by proofs of the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God, in the construction of the vege- 
table and sentient orders, are so many instances of 
Analogy, connecting, by an instantaneous sympathy, 
certain elements of our own rational consciousness 
with the attributes of The Mind Unseen. For ex- 
ampl^ : we find ourselves to be endowed with power, 
which, to a certain extent, enables us to alter the 
position, and to modify the influences of the material 
elements about us ; we also possess reason, whereby 
we conceive of a certain state of things as possible, and 
as desirable, and whereby we devise the means fit for 
giving actual existence to what we have so imagined. 
Moreover, we are conscious of a lively pleasure in 
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beholding, and in promoting, the enjoyments of 
others ; and this feeling, which we call benevolence, 
impels us to exert our power and reason, for the 
good of others. 

Now as often as any thing comes under our obser- 
vation, which appears to be what we might ourselves 
have effected, had our power and skill been equal to 
the production of it, we involuntarily assign it (unless 
our notions have been sophisticated) to the agency of 
a mind like our own, although, perhaps, of far supe- 
rior endowments. It is not a process of reasoning 
that passes through our minds, on such occasions: 
nor' do we first lay down certain self-evident prin- 
ciples, and then advance, with cautious steps, to 
the inference — That this work of wisdom and bene- 
volence which we are examining must have had a 
wise and benevolent author: — ^any such concatena- 
tion of inferences would conAise the very elements 
of reason. 

In illustration of this natural process of thought, 
let any one suppose that he has been confined in a 
chamber whence every ray of light is excluded ; and 
that at length he is startled fi-om vacancy of mind, 
or sleep, by a whisper, of which however, at first, he 
does not distinguish a word, or catch the meaning ; 
nevertheless, the not to be mistaken tones of the 
human voice exclude the possibility of doubting that, 
where he had thought himself alone, another, and 
one like himself, is actually present. He listens, and 
this whisper becomes more audible, and at length 
he recognises the words — ^uttered with intelligent in- 
tonation — 
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Now heaven, in all her gloiy shone, and rolled 
Her motions, as the great first Mover's hand 
First wheeled their course : earth in her rich attire 
Consnininate, lovely smiled. 

Now these words, thus feelingly uttered, axe enough 
to give him the irresistible persuasion that thare k 
present with him in this chamber of darkness, a minb. 
Whether it be lodged in a human or celestial form, 
he knows not ; yet it is a mind ; and it is one which, 
like his own, holds correspondence with language; it 
is one, like his own, alive to rhjflim in the collacation 
of words ; andj like his own, conscious of the raiional 
sequence of ideas, and of the fitness of epithets. On 
the ground of this conviction, and especially if the 
tones of the voice be such as are the well-known ac- 
companiments of goodnesa and intelligence, he caafi<- 
dently attributes to his imseen companion those 
qualities of intellect, and those dispositions which 
warrant his inviting the freest and the happiest com* 
munications. That is to say, the mere utterance of 
these lines has opened a world of analogies^ between 
his own mind, and another, really, though not visdUy 
present, in the same chamber. What is necessary in 
order to his feeling this confident persuasion, cmd for 
his availing himself of it, is by no means the ibgical 
ability proper for groping his way through a tangle 
of syllogisms; but dimply — a sound constitution of 
mind; or just that sam^ reason and feeling in hin|se](& 
of which he has the evidence, as existing in anotiie^ • ' 

But now, to extend our supposition a littite fuxtber,^. 
let us imagine that, without having chtaia^ aoy^n 
other evidence of the presence of a conmimnioaUa;/ 
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spirit in this chamber of daiknesSj than what has 
been afforded by the utterance of the lines which have 
fallen on the ear, this same person enters into converse 
with his unseen companion, and taking the Miltonic 
paassage he had pronounced as the text of the con- 
versation, the two, freely confer on all subjects of 
natural philosophy, discussing and describing the 
various forms of sentient and vegetable life, as well 
as the principles of chemical combination, and the 
mechanism of the heavens. By this time then a 
complete correspondence has been opened between 
whatever is rational in the one mind, and whatever 
is ;rational in the other : and moreover, in the com- 
pass of this various and discursive talk, there has 
been included a himdred points of feeling and of 
sentiment, as well as very many references to what- 
ever is beautiful and sublime in nature; so that in a 
word, a lliorough communion of souls, and an inter- 
mixture of the two moral and rational beings has had 
place; and whether the unseen mind be an embodied 
one, or notf whether a native of earth, or of some 
distant planet, it is quite certain to the first party, 
that this mind and his own are thoroughly homoge- 
neous* Or let the same fact be expressed in another 
stjrle, and we may then say, that so many points of 
ANALOOT have been touched in the course of this 
conversation, as serve to bring the two minds into fiill 
cosrei^ondence, in relation to all the principal ele- 
ments of their nature* Whatever may happen to 
be the difference between them as to power, or 
knpwlec^^ or corporeal condition, they are, essen- 
tiftfi^ oS the 'Same order. Now let the windows be 
R 2 
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thrown open and day-light admitted into the chambar, 
and perhaps both might wonder at the form, the a^tirei 
the stature of the other; but this surprise could 
endure only a moment ; and then the tranquil coxQ* 
munion of souls, which had already been carried on 
in the dark, would quickly be restored, in the light 

We have however one other step to take in conji- 
pleting this illustration : we suppose then that these 
two parties go abroad, and there actually look upon 
those thousand objects, animate and inanimate, earthly 
and celestial, of which, just before they had been 
talking. That is to say, the very same instances of 
fitness, and of the adjustment of means to ends, and 
the very same instances of beneficent contrivance, and 
the very same aspects of beauty and grandeur, whicby 
a few minutes before, had been present to the two 
minds, through the medium of words, are now present 
to them, through the medium of the senses. The 
very same consecutiveness of cause and effect, the 
very same expressions of beneficence, the very same 
intelligible exhibitions of a devising mind which when 
described in words, had convinced the one party that 
he was conferring with a rational nature, though un- 
seen — a nature knowing and benevolent ; these actual 
utterances of the soul, opening a free communion 
between the two, are now no longer subjected to the 
imperfections, and the obscurity of arbitrary sounds, 
poorly conveying the ideas they stand for ; but aue 
offered to the reason in the perceptible forms of H^ 
objects themselves. Are then these minds renioyg^' 
by this change in the medium of expression — a cbfi^ 
from a less perfect^ tu a more pexkqt fiodp^f^i^r- 
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ance — thereby removed to a point more remote from 
the Mind, so imfolding itself in the fitness, the beauty, 
ahd the beneficence of the material world ? Surely 
we should say the contrary. 

Or we might propound our question in another 
form and ask, whether fitness, beauty, and goodness, 
set forth in orderly discourse, can be held to warrant 
a stronger persuasion of our immediate correspondence 
with Mind, than is warranted by the actual inspec- 
tion of the very same fitness, beauty, and goodness, 
in the instances so spoken of; or, in a word, is it 
really a better proof of intelligence to describe a world, 
than to make one ? 

If any one comes to me, with a fly on the point of 
a needle, and proceeds skilfully to dissect it, and to 
6^1ain the mechanism of locomotion, of nutrition, 
and of reproduction, which the insect form embodies, 
he leaves me no possibility of doubting that he is 
gifted, not merely with the faculty of speech, but with 
reason also, and with reason like my own, and pro- 
Ibably much superior to my own. But now is not the 
FLY ITSELF a palpable discourse— is it not a tangible 
utterance of these very same elements of reason and 
benevolence ? The pulling the fly, limb from limb, 
for the purpose of exhibiting its mecham'sm, persuades 
me of the presence of an Instructor — of one like 
myself in faculty, although my superior in knowledge; 
but the living fly, in the enjoyment of its being, 
whiriing through the air, or revelling in sweets, is 
"Purely a still better indication of the presence of a 
^EAT^OR. To describe the animal is to compel me 
tb'feel that I have a well informed mind near me ; 
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but the ammal itself is immediate evidence of a 
creative mind, near me also. 

If, in returning from my walk, and entering n^y 
study, I find the fair sheet of paper which I had left 
on the table, inscribed, in an imknown hand, with 
these words — The Hexagon is the best ov ai.l 

FIGURES FOR COMBINING ROOMINESS WITH STRENOl^]^: 

-*I should not merely be quite sure that some one 
had been there in my absence, and had written these 
words on the sheet ; but I should recognise, in them, 
an abstruse principle of mathematical science, whidi, 
whether or not it had been understood by the person 
who actually guided the pen, in this instance, is an 
in&Uible indication of mathematical proficiency in 
the mind which first put the sentence together; and 
moreover, that mind and my own are, by the inter- 
vention of this proposition, brought into rational 
correspondence, the one with the other. 

But now, let me suppose that while musing upon 
this mathematical verity, concerning the property of 
the hexagon, I return to the garden, and there look- 
ing into a bee hive, find — not ink and paper indeed, 
or any verbal proposition, but what is better, namely, 
— the very same truth, worked out in wax, by a 
swarm of unreasoning insects. Am I not then, while 
looking at the bee hive, brought as near to a knowing 
MIND, as I had been, just before, in reading the Bea- 
tence on my study table ? Or is there, or can there 
be more reason in words, than in the things to ^idi 
they relate ? What can be so irrational (if indeed 4he 
terms have any meaning) as to sappaae that .ths) eqt- 
bodyiug of a mathematical truth in some natural vmdMk 
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is a questionable expressioaof mind^ while we accept, 
in a moinenty a verbal expression of the very same 
principle, as an indubitable evidence of reason and 
knowledge. 

I had been perplexing myself, let it be supposed, 
with the question — ^which is the best angle for a roof, 
liable to a particular sort of pressure. A friend, 
better informed than myself, enters, and says — The 
angle formed by two sides of an equilateral hexagon 
is what you want. I doubt this, and go through an 
elaborate calculation to ascertain it ; but am at length 
satisfied that I might as well have trusted to my 
friend's intelligence in this instance. But suppose I 
draw the same answer to my question from the honey 
comb — suppose I put it to the same test of calculation, 
find am at length convinced that this, by no means 
obvious truth, is there acted on as often as a hive is 
fiUed with wax. Am I not then in the one case, as 
well as in the other, receiving immediate instruction 
from a mind, like my own, though a more knowing 
one? 

When however we come to bring these rudiments 
of sound reason to bear upon the business of educa*- 
tion, we find that much is required to be done in 
ridding the mind of certain prepossessions, that either 
set it wrong at the commencement, or that blunt that 
s&NSE OF ANALOGY, which otherwise would open an 
ttmmediate and delightfiil correspondence between the 
'human mind and the Creative Tntelligence. To this 
-point, then our endeavours should be seriously and 
>isikaUiiUy< directed; and even if <we were liiinkingof 
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nothing beyond the expansion of the ratiocihative 
faculty, this sort of preparatory training, in reference to 
the rudiments of Natural Theology, would deserve the 
highest regard ; for we can nowhere else find a subject 
altogether comparable to this, as adapted to the 
purpose of quickening that sense of analogy from 
which sound reasoning takes its spring. 

In the first place then, it is to be remembered, that 
those innumerable instances of wisdom, or design, 
and of benevolence, which the material world offers 
to the well-informed eye, instead of being so obtrusive 
as to command the attention of all, need to be in- 
quired for : they are manifest — to whoever will turn 
aside and look for them : the creative wisdom, ex- 
pressed in the forms of nature, is, in this respect, 
like that amount of human wisdom which is consigned 
to books. A man may spend all his days in a library, 
•and be nothing benefited, for, to become partaker of 
this wisdom, he must take down the books, one by 
one ; and must read them, page by page. Now the 
common phrase — the book of nature, should be under- 
stood to mean, neither an open book, nor a clasped 
book ; but a book on the shelf, of which those who 
have no curiosity, and no industry, see nothing, except 
the embossed and gilded cover. 

When therefore it is affirmed that the Divine Mind 
stands immediately revealed to our involuntary in- 
tuitions, in the structure of the material world, we 
nxMst be tmderstood as intending that — The Book is 
to be opened, and the pages of heaven's philosophy 
to be perused — ^line by line : and this reading of the 
Book of Nature, as the expression of creativfe \^d6iii, 
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.should constitute a principal part of rational educa- 
tion ; and it should do so, irrespectively of its con- 
nexion with religious education. 

Again; in endeavouring to bring the minds of 
young persons into the most &vourable position for 
their perceiving the intuitive evidence of the presence 
of the Creative Power, we are to keep in view the 
fact that the human mind enters upon its course, and 
pursues that course a long while, in the familiarizing 
presence of the material system, which it gazes upon 
and converses with, daily and hourly, before a surmise 
has arisen concerning it, as a work, or as a compli- 
cated mechanism, the product of power and skill. 
This after thought has to be suggested at a time 
when the conception of the visible world has already 
linked itself with every thought, and in many ways 
the most intimate. It is our part, therefore, by 
labour and repeated efforts, to obtain a lodgement for 
an imobtrusive, yet thoroughly rational notion, and 
to place it among notions of a vivid kind, which havQ 
become completely assimilated with aU the elements 
of consciousness. 

The products of human skill and labour are seen, 
every day, in every stage of their progress ; and we 
look on while the operator takes up his materials, 
shapes them separately to his mind, and puts them 
together — fitting, and squaring, and filing, and trim- 
ming his work, until the solid reality corresponds 
ynih that conception which had been its pattern. Our 
inental associations therefore, in relation to hum4n 
l{^bo]uu:s, embrace always — the workman and the wort}, 
^l^e. ha^id,, the tools^ ai^d the materials. |foi: i^ thie 
r3 
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process itself ever of so refined, or so intricate a sort 
as utterly to forbid our following it, with more or less 
of intelligence. 

But all these drcumstanoes are reversed in relation 
to the Divine operations. The operator is neves per* 
sonally seen; the instrumentality is always occult; 
the materials are taken up and converted to their 
uses by a process of corpuscular assimilation, wfaichi 
for the most part, entirely eludes the human s^mks to 
follow it, even when aided by the highest microscopie 
powers ; and moreover, it is a portion only o£ ihB 
process that can be understood, even when the end or 
purpose of the structure is manifest. Erom all whidi 
circumstances it follows that there is a mental pre- 
paration requisite, and that there are involuntary 
prepossessions to be removed, and positive notions 
to be supplied, before the world of nature can be 
contemplated on even terms, with the world of art. 
There is a culture necessary before that which, iai 
itself, is a matter of intuition, can be fairly presented 
to the percipient faculty as such. 

And yet this preparatory process, besides its in- 
calculable importance in relation to the moral and 
religious sentiments, involves every thing which we 
need much care about with a view to the initiation 
of the mind in the future exercise of the reasoning 
faculties. Young persons who, by skilfiil trainii^; 
have been set clear of the prepossessions above alluded 
to, and who have thus been enabled to admit, with 
promptitude, those analogies which, through the 
medium of the material world, open a correspoHdenM 
between the human and the Diviae Miod^^^MPiidX' 
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youi^ persons^ whether or not they may have become 
adepts in the legerdemain of Aristotle's logic, have 
only a few steps more to take, and they will be 
masters of whatever is real and practically useful in 
the art of reasoning. 

And in itself how desirable is that vivid intuitive 
power— that perspicacity of mental sight, which im* 
parts an intelligible import to whatever we see in 
nature, to whatever we examine ! So long as, from a 
misapprehension of the real conditions of the subject, 
ihd organic structures around us, animate and inani- 
inate, are regarded as affording only certain datai 
whence, in a circuitous and laborious manner, we may 
eome to the dim conclusion — that the universe owes 
its origin to a wise and beneficent Creator — ^so long 
as we are used to think in this way, we occupy a 
twili^t region, wherein we rather grope for a path, 
than see one ; and where, at the best (to speak inge* 
zkuously) we may profess, not so much to believe, as 
to hold our doubts in abeyance. 

A teacher who bears it in mind, as occasion serves, 
to lead those under his care into a true position, in 
relation to this important subject, will avail himself 
of various expedients for effecting his purpose ; and as 
these methods stand immediately connected with that 
preliminary intellectual training which, in the present 
volume we are considering, I will advance an instance 
or two in illustration of my meaning. Yet be it re* 
membered, I am not supposing that any thing like a 
formal kcture should be given ; but rather that &vour* 
9bh opportunides should be seized, as they arise, foe 
preeentiiig J9ilch trains of thought as the faUowmg.'^*^ 
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Xiet then some veiy simple arithmetical equation 
be produced, as thus — 

24+52x3=114x2, or, 228. 

Now it is clear that no one figure in this, or any such 
series, can be either changed, or withdrawn, without 
destroying the meaning and consistency of the whole : 
or, if you alter or withdraw a figure on the one side 
of the parallels, you must make a corresponding alter- 
ation among those on the other side, so as to restore 
the equipoise, and to render the whole once again 
consistent with itself, that is to say, mathematically 
rational. Thus, if, for 24, you put 22, then, instead of 
114, on the other side, you must say 111, and 222. 

But in affirming that such an equation is c(»rrectly 
expressed, or that the proposition implied therein is 
true, you must mean that it represents a certain real 
relation of numbers, which relation every mind capable 
of calculation will instantly admit to be so. This 
series of figures might therefore be handed round 
an assembly of millions of reasonable persons, all of 
whom would subscribe to it as true. Or it might be 
used as a test of rationality ; and, in the case of any 
two persons meeting, who were not as yet assured of 
each other's intellectual competency, this very equa- 
tion might serve as a criterion, on both sides ; and it 
might then constitute the commencement of a mathe- 
matical correspondence, or friendship, between these 
two minds; since it is certain that whoever could 
understand this one equation, could also understaiid 
Others of a like kind; and ixiight tl^ence advance, t9 
problems much more complicated. ^ i^ . 
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But now^ in what way does this arithmetical equa- 
tion serve as a link of correspondence, between one 
rational mind and another? The mere ink marks, 
upon the paper, or the line of Arabic figures and 
crosses, or a chance series of numbers, expressed by 
those figures, can have no such property ; but this 
eSect must result from the congruity of the parts, one 
with another ; and the whole must comprise such a 
precise series of nimibers, and these so related one to 
the other, as that, when those on the one side of the 
parallels are added together, and multiplied, in the 
manner expressed by the crosses, the final amount 
shall be neither more nor less than what is found to 
be the final amount on the other side. Here, then, 
is a collection of numbers, forming two wholes, equal 
one to the other ; or the two halves of one whole. 
That therefore which renders this equation an infal- 
lible means of intercourse among rational minds, is*— 
the fitness, or congruency of parts, balanced one 
against the other : it is — consistency, it is — ^regular 
consecutiveness, having a commencement, a middle, 
and an end, and all agreeing in the result, and ex- 
cluding whatever would be superfluous or extrinsic. 
Now wherever we find any such equation, or any such 
congruency of parts, there we find mind, expressed, 
perhaps in one mode, perhaps in another. Derange 
the figures at hazard, and then this expression of 
mind disappears : but as it stands, it is an utterance 
bf reason, and it is nothing else. It would not be 
correct to say of any such series of figures, that it 
fiiniishes a datum, or premises, whence we uaay lo^- 
cally infer the fact of a rational existence, of which it 
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is the product. A much shorter course is befcnre us, 
and we escape altogether from the necessity of a tmn 
of reasoning, when we say that this series of figures 
is— mind uttered. Now mind, as we well know, is 
communicable in various modes, as for instance, eitb^ 
by articulate vibrations of the air, caused by die 
voice, and to which, by convention, certain ideais* aste 
attached ; or by arbitrary signs, in like manner bon- 
Bected with ideas ; or by some actual combination o^ 
elements, embodying truth in a palpable maxmer. 

When a continuous discourse falls upon the ear, 
if this discourse be rational and consistent, that is to 
say, if it accords with our own rationality, we are set 
accustomed to use a circumlocution, or to say*-*we 
are warranted in assuming that this discourse tntic^ 
i^pdng from a rational being ; but we simply a^nit 
it, and with the fullest confidence, as the immediate 
indication of a rational nature near us. In truth, the 
sounds we have listened to furnish precisely the saiB^ 
sort of evidence, in proof of the existence of another 
rational mind, which is furnished to ourselves, by the 
order and consistency of our own thoughts, in proof 
of our own rational existence. I know that I am 
myself a rational being in no other way, and in no 
better, or more direct manner than that in whieh I 
am convinced of the rational existence of the mind 
whence those sounds proceeded, which I have listened 
to and understood. Whether the other mind wilii 
which I may be holding intercourse expresses its^ 
in articulate vibrations of the voice, or by the* ifi* 
tervention of arbitrary marks, or signs, meikts nb 
differoice in the certainty of the evideiice^|- 
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indeed it be a difference in £ELvour of our present 
purpose. 

Another mind, instead of speaking or writing, may 
express a train of consistent notions by the means of 
-some real exhibition of them. As for example : I 
ynll . suppose that my teacher has been endeayouring 
U> explain to me, verbally, the action of a pendulum 
and escapement, in regulating motion: but I have 
not fully understood him. He then has recourse to 
the pencil, and places before me a diagram of this 
mechanical contrivance; and I now gain a clearer 
notion of it; yet still, as he perceives, I labour under 
some difficulty; although I have understood quite 
enough to ccmvince me that my teacher is master of 
a practical principle of which he can avail himself, in 
the way he proposes. He then, and without another 
woid, produces an actual pendulum, put in motion by 
a weight, the descent of which it retards in consumisig 
the acceleration: and he now leaves me to make 
myself fully acquainted with this adjustment of the 
rod, the bob, the weight, the line, the wheel, the 
escapement. But now is this last mode of expressing 
a mechanical truth ioferior to the other two modes ? 
or does the tangible pendulum, with its well-adjusted 
apparatus, obscurely express that same product of 
reason which already the diagram had represented, 
and which, at first, the voice had uttered ? or am I 
placed at a further remove from the mind of my 
ieaoher, when he {nroduces the real pendulum, lluai I 
had been while his voice feU on my ear ? I think 
the contrary, and feel that, whereas, at first, the 
Cfittonunipii ol minds had been imperfect, now^it'is 
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complete, for I am able, while inspecting this piece 
of mechanism, to mingle myself, intellectually, with 
the mind from whose cogitations it resulted. And i^ 
while my teacher was actually speaking, it wotdd 
have been an impertinence to have demanded a string 
of syllogisms in support of the assumption that I had 
then to do with a rational being, like myself, how 
impertinent would it have been to demand any sueb 
circuitous satisfaction when the still more complete 
expression of mind, embodied in the real madiW, 
was imder my hand ! 

Or let us suppose that my teacher, suddenly breaks 
ing off the lesson at the point when he had produced 
the diagram, had said no more; but, a while after* 
wards, had left in my way the actual pendulum, 
agoing* Ought then the circumstance of his bodily 
absence, at the moment, to plunge me into perplei^ 
ities, irom which nothing but laborious reasoning can 
relieve me ? or am I now left anxiously to inquire if 
this apparatus does really and truly indicate reason, 
and does sustain the bold assumption that it is a pro« 
duct of mind ? Who can think that the incidental 
accompaniment of the teacher's bodily presence and 
voice makes any difference whatever in the case sup^ 
posed ? The pendulum, whether the contriver of it 
happen to stand beside it, or have gone into the next 
room, or have set off on a journey — ^this ticking pea* 
dulum, in either case, utters just the same mechaziical 
theorem, and declares itself a product of Reaflon-?*af 
teason like my own ; for if it were not so, it wpskd 
not to me be intelligible. It is easy to >sttbstitiitft on 
set of phrases for another, so as to^maka^diis illHb^ 
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tratiQii applicable to tke organized structures around 
m: or we might place the same general principle in 
another point of view^ as thus : — 

. Jjst us take from some botanical work a description 
^.anj species of plants, embracing its mechanical 
eargaaization, or structure of solid parts, its physio* 
logy, or system of fiinctions, and its elementary or 
chemical components, such as its carbon, nitrogen, 
iron, silex, &c., or its gums, sap, resin, woody fibre, 
&c., and its uses in the arts. Now, having filled a 
sheet with this description, which in fact comprises 
a detail of many instances of fitness, and adjustment, 
mechanical and chemical, yet all concurring in the 
one product — ^namely, a plant of such and such form 
asid properties, we commence a process analogous to 
that which we lately supposed to have been attempted 
with the arithmetical equation ; — that is to say, in- 
stead of changing or withdrawing certain figures, we 
change, or transpose, or withdraw, words and sentences, 
until the species described can no longer be recog- 
nised. A very little of this work of confusion would 
be enough to render the whole absurd and senseless : 
that is to say, if we blot out or confound the expres- 
sions of fitness and congruity, or substitute particulars 
inconsistent, one with the other, then, although words 
and syllables and letters remain, the Mind which 
lictely had been there is gone. 

But now, instead of taking the description of the 
plafit, let us take the living plant itself ; and let us 
fimcy ourselves to be able to strip it, one by one, of 
ka various medianical contrivances ; and to destroy, 
by one, those affinities on which ita vitality afid 
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its functions depend : let us, bj a sort of dissection, 
peel off, and throw aside, every single expression isf 
reason which the plant embodies — ^first the form, then 
the functions, then the elementary affinities ; and what 
is left to us at last, but a handful of dust — a little 
carbon, a few drops of water, a grain of iron, and a 
bubble of gas ! Nay, we might yet go on to rob 
even these very elements of their congruities and their 
relations, until there was left — pure nihility. But 
this is only to say, in other words, that a plant is-— 
an expression of Mind — and that it is nothing else ; 
for when every thing has been removed from it which 
expresses mind, the residuum amounts to not so 
much as a spoonful of ashes ! 

If the counterpoised series of numbers on the two 
sides of an arithmetical equation be an expression of 
mind, or utterance of reason, so is the counterpoised 
interaction and the congruence of material elements 
in the plant ; and so is the correspondence of its me- 
chanical parts, and so is that inscrutable harmony of 
chemical and mechanical principles which issues in 
its growth and fructification. And if an arithmetical 
equation so voluminous as to occupy a folio page, 
and which yet should be strictly demonstrable, must 
be held to indicate a refinement of intelligence and 
knowledge, much more does that combination of parts 
and elements which fills page ailer page, in the com- 
plete description of a plant, indicate also a refinement 
of intelligence and knowledge. A plant then, is not ' 
a proof of creative wisdom ; but an immediate e^pt^ei* 
sion of that wisdom ; and it is a more direct, and « - 
much less ambiguous utterance of it thab is "Ae 
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soxmA of the human voice, discoursing of the same 
vegeuJbile forms and functions. 

iNot only do our natural prepossessions, and the 
eiudy habits of the mind (already referred to) stand 
in the way of our entertaining clear notions on this 
subject ; but the elaborate style of aigument some-* 
times met with in treatises of natural theology, con- 
firms the circuitous mode of thinking which we fall 
into; nor is it a little that will suffice for leading 
youDg persons back to an unsophisticated state of 
feeling, such as shall enable them to look upon nature, 
just as they read a book, or as they listen to the voice 
of their teacher, beholding there — ^not as in a glass 
darkly, but with open eye, so much of the Divine 
Intelligence, in its attributes of power, wisdom, and 
goodness, as may be expressed through the medium 
of what is finite, to finite minds. 

If reasoning be at all necessary in establishing the 
first principles of natural theology, it is only in so &r 
as it is needed for disentangling the mind firom the 
sophistication it has undergone, and for leading it 
forward to a clear position where that which is open 
to intuition may freely reach the perceptions. Happy 
is the mind that, by a genuine simplification of its 
notions has come to apprehend the Divine Creative 
Mind, as expressed in the heavens, and on the earth; 
and so to commune with the Unseen Intelligence, as 
it communes with the intelligence of a fellow mind— 
or as it converses with its own thoughts ! 

A large portion of what is vaguely termed reasoning, 
or ai^umentation, is a laborious process, having really 
no pther object than that of freeing the mind from 
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the miyconceptions which prevent its admitting those 
truths that need no reasoning. To a mind therefore 
which, by the aid of a genuine system of training, is 
already in an unsophisticated state, all such logical 
industry is superfluous, and the powers of reason are 
reserved for operations of a more productive kind. 
Such a system of culture involves, in the first place, 
as I have already said, a full expansion of the per- 
cipient and passive faculties; but it still more ur- 
gently demands a just and careful development of 
the £Bu;ulty of abstraction : of this faculty especially 
we .may affirm, that the efficient power of the active ^ 
Reason wholly depends upon its vigour and exact- 
ness ; and these are in part Ahe gift of nature, and 
in part they are the fruit of educiktion. 



THE END. 



B. CLAT, P&INTES, BREAD-8TRFET-HILL. 
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